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A WORD TO PARENTS. 

The After School Club is a national organization of young folks, 
meeting in the homes of its members, but connected by correspondence 
and mutual suggestion with its central headquarters in Philadelphia. 
It includes young people of every age, but they are graded by years 
into certain inner circles, so that each group has its own activities and 
interests. 

The purpose of The After School Qub is to bring to the atten- 
tion of young people and their parents the whole range of wholesome 
• play and work and so to strengthen the resources of each home as to 
make it the place where this play and work shall be carried on. What- 
ever can make the home more lovely is within the interest of the Qub. 
Somebody has called it "a correspondence recreation center." Cer- 
tainly if every home were a good recreation center, we should hardly 
need any other. 

The first part of the handbook of The After School Qub is devoted 
to the play and occupations of little children up to about the time when 
they have been a year in school, that is, up to about the end of the sixth 
year. It is naturally chiefly for parents. It is especially intended to 
show how you can make enjoyable and profitable the first half-dozen 
years of your child's life, — the years when his education depends almost 
entirely upon yourselves. In these years, before school and companions 
have influence, the foundation-laying of the home is of incomparable 
value. 

The After School Club is just a home club of which you and the 
children are members together. 

The real object of The After School Club is to make young people 

*^ wholesomely happy and to help build them into efficient and useful 

^ citizens. Instead of fitting the child to the curriculum, it fits its course 

CI of play and study to the child. Parents who will take advantage of all 

^ that The After School Club has for them will be getting the most out 

f^ of life. One of our leading story-tellers says of the Club : "It seems 

00 t^ ^^ that a child who joins the Candle Lighters, taking all the degrees 

and courses to the end, would be a well-rounded, well-educated person 

even if he never entered a school room." 

The faith and prophecy which The After School Club was created 
to fulfil is beautifully stated by Dr. and Mrs. Gesell in their fine book 
upon young children, as follows : "If in childhood the beauty of life 
and its freshness have been preserved to him, he will carry the blessings 
of imagination and the fragrance of happy hours to guide the ardent 
feet of youth into clean, cool places." 
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Much that is said in the earlier part of this book is introductory 
to the whole plan of The After School Qub for every age. We say 
these things to parents of young children now because we hope and 
expect that they, with their children, will stay in the Club until the 
children are grown up. 

\\'e believe that parents also will get a great deal of pleasure out 
of the whole book, regardless of their children. It ought to help many, 
as Mrs. Alice Meynell has said, to "keep the immortal child tarrying all 
his lifetime in their hearts." 

As to the lists of books, which form so large a part of this volume, 
a word should be said. Many lists have been compiled for young 
people which are of \*alue. A new list almost needs to justify its rea- 
son for being. The distinctive values of the present list are two. 
First, it is prepared upon a different basis from any other. This basis 
is the child's activitw Other lists have asked chieflv what the child 
would like to read. These lists ask what the child likes to do, and 
each separate group of books is chosen because it related to some 
wholesome activity of the young people. The other distinction is the 
full and judicial description of the books, so that both parents and 
children may know pretty dearly the scope and value of any volume 
before reading it. 

Most of the notes were prepared by the literary staff of the Insti- 
tute, but they have been helped in some instances by the judgments of 
some of the best library* authorities. There has been no hesitation in 
mentioning a book in two places where it seemed desirable that it 
should not be overlooked by those who were working with children of 
two different grades. 

We have included several collections, especially of stories, nature 
articles and biographies. Often a collection, compiled and edited by a 
skilled litterateur, is richer in content and simpler in form and so, bet- 
ter adapted to daily use than the unabridged originals. 

Once a vear we issue an annotated re\iew of current juveniles. 
From these lists, as their value is proved, we make additions to 
this standard list. This review of the books of the year will be grate- 
fully received by many parents who cannot take time to choose in the 
crowded hclidav stores. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS' HAND-BOOK. 

PART I. 

A WORD TO YOUNG FOLKS. 

If you are under six years old and don't read much yet, mother 
will tell you about this book. 

If you are a school boy or school girl, read pages 7 to 13, but 
notice that Part II, beginning on page 51, especially is for you. 

If you are of high school age or beyond, turn to page 151 and read 
Part III. 

Young folks will find in this book three things they want to know : 

First, what The After School Club is and how they may enjoy it ; 

Second, what the best books are upon their favorite interest : play, 
games, out-doors, fiction, handicraft, science, nature study and inspira- 
tion; 

Third, the fun there is in store for them in writing to Uncle Nat. 

Just a word now about this third matter. The one thing that binds all 
the boys and girls of The After School Club to each other and to the 
Club is just this simple device of letter writing. Every month each 
boy and girl in this great fellowship gets a personal letter from Uncle 
Nat, planned just as well as he knows how to reach and please that 
particular boy or girl. I say just as well as he knows how. Every 
month he knocks at your door, through the postman. At first of course 
he knows you only as one of his big circle and he thinks of you as 
being just like every other boy or girl of your age. If you never an- 
swer his knock, that is all he can know about you, except what your 
mother can tell him. But if you answer one of his letters, he learns a 
little, and if you write again, he knows a little more, and if you keep 
writing you get to be his good friend and he becomes one of your best 
friends. 

Don't think it is hard to write to him. He is not a cross old writ- 
ing master, criticising your penmanship. The little children write 
through their mothers. You may write with pencil if you choose, or 
on a postal card if you are in a hurry. All he wants is that you just 
answer his knocking, open the door and let him in. 

This book is to give you so many interesting things to ask about 
that you will never need to puzzle as to what to say. 

THE HAPPIEST WORKROOM IN THE WORLD. 

On a high and sunny floor in the very heart of Philadelphia it is, 
this Kinderhaus. You would know it was a Kinderhaus by the sun- 
shine. 

As soon as you get out of the elevator you find yourself in front 
of books, whole shelves of them, all books either for children or about 
children. If a child gets off the elevator with you, as is quite likely 
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to be the case, he may, quicker than you, see that over behind some of 
the books are cases of toys, of all sorts from the gruntiest of pigs to 
the liveliest of dolls, the most delectable of games, and so on, to the end 
of Toyland. 

And pictures of children I A whole Japanese screen of them, and 
then some along the top of the toy cabinets and on the tops of the 
bookcases, and on the desks of the stenographers, and in the little 
offices in the corners, and on the walls — children's portraits everywhere 
in this Garden of Childhood. 

There are usually flowers, too, on many of the desks. And such 
young-looking young faces of stenographers, and such young-lookin?^ 
old faces of officers. Everybody looks young here, for all have to do 
with children. And they feel that they need the portraits and the 
flowers and the toys at hand to remind them of the children whom they 
love and serve. 

This is the place where The After School Qub people work. 
Work, did I say? Play, I ought to have said. It cannot be anything 
else than play to write letters to children. Is this what they do here, 
then? I should think they did. Look in those great drawers. What 
is in them ? Thousands of letters from boys and girls, from Billerica 
to Porto Rico. That is where these portraits come from, and there 
are many more of them filed away with the letters, letters from over 
twenty-five thousand young people that have been written to these 
bright-faced folks within the last year. And you should see how the 
letters are written in reply. No wonder that sometimes a ripple of 
laughter is heard in a corner, or that some joyous individual goes 
hastily to and fro, saying, "Hear this good one 1" and perhaps he tells 
about this young man who says he wants to know how to be a gentle- 
man, and adds that he has just bought his first safety razor. 

Over in the further comer is where Uncle Nat works. Every- 
body knows who he is. "The richest man in the world" — I have heard 
that someone called him. Why ? Because more children love him than 
anybody else who is alive. But few folks ever see him. Why? Well, 
do you know that while children are never afraid of him, he is really 
very shy, and that it is very hard to "lionize" him. And then he is so 
busy, here and there and everywhere, among his tens of thousands of 
young nieces and nephews, always thinking of something that he wants 
to give them or to do for them. To tell the truth, he is as hard to find 
as Uie fabled haymow needle. If when you come to his sunshine parlor 
some day he happens to be away, and it is a child who comes, he always 
leaves behind a most delightsome little lady, "The Story Teller" by 
name, who loves to lead little ones among the toyland treasures and 
who always sends them away with laughter. 

If you should ever meet anyone who comes from this Kinderhaus 
into your town, you may recognize her by a certain happy look, as if 
she had belonged not long since in a land of great comfort. She is 
coming from Uncle Nat to invite the boys and girls into his great 
family. She is a Pied Piper who has arrived to steal the children's 
hearts, not to take them away from home though, but to keep them 
there, in the magic of the most wonderful word in the world — ^the word 
TOGETHER — in a Fairyland of Play and Gladness. 
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Was it not a happy thought of that young-old man, who is always 
in the heart of the Kinderhaus rooms, to plan this workroom where a 
hundred men and women should be always busy and gladsome ? 



THE WORKERS. 

Uncle Nat could never do all his work without assistance. Sur- 
rounding the comer where Uncle Nat's sanctum is, a group of earnest 
workers is busy all the time, looking up facts, reading letters and 
helping Uncle Nat in every way in writing to Club members. 
Among these is a delightfully experienced grandmother, a veteran 
school teacher, a charming story teller and an expert on cookery and 
housekeeping. Just beyond these is a little army of stenographers who 
actually put the Uncle Nat letters on paper. 

The Club is helped not only by people, but by the many ingenious 
.devices which have been worked out for the pleasure of its young 
friends. Alf the members of The After School Club are acquainted 
with the delightful birthday letters, pictures and mottoes which Uncle 
Nat sends, and are continually being surprised by a new design in bright 
colors with which he tickles his correspondents. Yonder is a box of 
certificates of After School Club membership, ready to be filled in with 
the names of new members and then adorned by these members with 
the various seals which indicate the different circles to which they 
belong. Here is a great collection of books to which each worker turns 
whenever he is in doubt upon any point and there is a boy always ready 
to go over to the public libraries in case he does not find just what he 
wants in his own collection of books. Scholars, too, and experts are 
always glad to answer Uncle Nat's questions and many a young child, 
who would never dare to write to such a man as Dr. Harvey Wiley or 
President G. Stanley Hall or some professor of manual training or 
some expert in scientific housekeeping, gets the benefit of their pains- 
taking replies when Uncle Nat writes to them. 



THE LETTERS. 

To tell how Uncle Nat came to write letters would be too long a 
story. The fact is that it has become the chief business of his life to 
keep up personal correspondence with the young people who are his 
friends. He enjoys this work so much and has become so skillful in 
doing it that some people say his are the most wonderful letters in the 
world. 

One of Uncle Nat's favorite expressions is, "I want to come along- 
side." That is the object of all his letter-writing — comradeship. 
Unlike the mock letters which you write in school as exercises in Engj- 
lish, you feel that you have a real live friend at the other end of the 
line, when you write to Uncle Nat, who is glad to hear from you and 
interested in all the events of your life. 

It would be hard to say who enjoy Uncle Nat's letters the more,— 
young people or little children. Of course, to a little child a letter is a 
great and unusual event, but the older young people, who find it hard 
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sometimes to say all that they feel, enjoy putting it on paper and often 
think when they have appealed to Uncle Nat for his opmion on certain 
questions and points, where they were evidently doubtful of the ideas 
and judgments of other grown-ups, that Uncle Nat understood them 
perfectly. That Uncle Nat does succeed in making himself real to his 
correspondents is proved by a letter from a mother recently in which 
she quotes her young son who states that he believes that "Uncle Nat 
is just like Santa Claus: we can't see him but we all love him." 

Uncle Nat takes a great deal of pride in his letter-paper. His 
charming letterJieads show that he is endeavoring to cultivate a sense 
of beauty in his correspondents. A gifted artist, whose best work is 
that which she does for children, is constantly devising these letter- 
heads. They are adapted to the seasons of the year and to all its great 
anniversaries, are made appropriate to each age, and include special 
devices for home festivals. With these letters often go pen-sketches 
made in Uncle Nat's office which illustrate Nature Study or give work- 
ing drawings of suggested handicraft. Reproductions of great pictures 
are occasionally sent forth as enclosures. 

"How can Uncle Nat remember all that the children write him?" 
is the question most often asked by those who call upon him in his 
office.^ Uncle Nat usually laughs and answers that he never forgets 
an)rthing, but the truth of the matter is that he keeps faithfully every 
letter from every child who writes to him and with the letters keeps a 
copy of every letter which he writes in' answer, so that when he 
receives a new letter he can always turn to his old ones and answer 
intelligently. 



THE TALKS. 

These are simply his extended letters. There are some subjects 
upon which Uncle Nat has written to so many children that he has 
thought them out carefully and has put his thoughts down on paper. 
Instead of copying these every time in a letter he has put a few of them 
into small leaflets which he sometimes sends with a personal letter to 
his friends. Some of these talks have the following interesting sub- 
jects: "Happy Sundays," "Table Talk," "How to Make Money," 
"How to Read," etc. Uncle Nat will gladly send any one of these to 
any member upon request. 

Uncle Nat has also gathered a great collection of other leaflets 
upon interesting topics and when he is writing to a boy or girl he often 
slips one of them into the letter. 



THE CLUB MEMBERS. 

The After School Club is one of the largest young people's organi- 
zations in the world. Its members live as far away as Japan and South 
Africa, and in practically every comer of the Union. These members 
range in age from babies in tfieir cradles who have been enrolled by 
their mothers to young men and women in college. The Qub has 
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something for each one of them. This is the only club in which a 
young man can hold membership with a little dhild and yet not fed 
that he is hampered because ''kids" belong. 



THE AFTER SCHOOL CLUB : WHAT IT IS. 

The purpose of The After School Club is to help each one to be a 
child while he is a child and yet, also, to gain an outlook into the big 
world beyond him. It is not an addition to the many clubs already 
existing for young people; it is a help to make all good clubs more 
fruitful. It is better than all outside clubs because it is in the home, 
for the home and for parents and children together. The intention of 
the Qub is to fill all the out-of-school hours of every child whole- 
somely. Somebody has called it a "correspondence recreation center.^ 

WHERE IT MEETS. 

Any member of The After School Club may use its ideas and carry 
its suggestions to clubs to which the member belongs, meeting either 
in the church or the school or elsewhere. The best part of the Qub, 
however, is in the home. Here a member can best work out its sug- 
gestions in his leisure hours. The best thing about the Club is the 
good times that parents and children and Uncle Nat can enjoy together. 



THE RESOURCES OF THE CLUB. 

The Club activities can be carried out almost entirely by the use 
of things which are already in the home. Uncle Nat furnishes the 
ideas and careful details and then shows how to enjoy home-made 
instead of store-made pleasures. He tries all the time to show how, 
with the familiar tools and articles which are already found in the 
home, his friends can play and work. 



THE WONDERFUL INNER CIRCLES. 

Gradually, the great membership of the Qub has been divided into 
smaller circles for particularly attractive activities. It is through these 
plans that it is possible to interest both young men and little children 
in the same organization. 

We have named the three graded sections of the Qub in harmony 
with the symbol which each bears on its badge. The emblem ot the 
Qub, as of the Institute of which it is a part, is the torch of flame. 
Brother Fire, as St. Francis reminded us, is the most clean and strong 
of all the elements, and to tend fire and give it to others has, in all the 
history of man, been one of the most essential and sacred tasks. Uncle 
Nat has named the three general sections of the Qub with names which 
have an appropriate relation to this idea. They are as follows : 
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Candle Lighters. These are the children under about six years of 
age. As their name indicates, they are little and they go to bed at 
candle-light time. Their task must be a small and easy one. This 
section of the Club, of course, is chiefly originated .and cared for 
by mothers. 

FiREUGHT Guild. Firelight suggests the word "together." It hints 
at a circle seated either indoors or out-of-doors, looki-i^ pleasantly 
into each other's faces; living the simple life and having to do 
with the earth, the air, the water, the sun, the stars, and joys and 
tasks in common. This is for girls and boys from about seven to 
fourteen, that is, up to high school. 

Torch Bearers. These are they who with true hands **pass on the 
unextinguished torch from sire to son." They are the youtn who 
are beginning to live for others, and this section of the Club is 
for those from fourteen to twenty-one, of high school years and 
beyond. 

(The age limits are not hard and fast. Young people a little under 
age may be admitted to the Circle above their years if they feel 
that they can do the work. Those who wish can continue in an 
earlier group.) 

The first two sections of the Club are in charge of Uncle Nat as 
Comrade-Captain. The third section is under the leadership of Dr. 
William Byron Forbush, President of the American Institute of Child 
Life. 

Each Circle has its own colors, yell, motto, and letter-paper. 

The elder Circles also have interesting degrees, honors, awards, 
etc. Of course, the little children do not care for these things yet. 

All this elaborate club system is not at all intended to take the 
place of personal correspondence with Uncle Nat. On the other hand, 
it will suggest to our members such fruitful topics for letter-writing 
that it is anticipated that our correspondence will be doubly pleasant. 

Parents will recognize that this plan is a splendid development of 
the original intention of The After School Club; namely, to fill the 
hours after school with delightful and profitable activities. This Club 
idea will not be an added burden to busy school children, but on the 
contrary will be of the greatest help in adding interest to school work 
and giving parents and children things to talk over and do together. 

Membership in one of these Inner Circles is not obligatory to 
members of The After School Qub, nor is it necessary in order to have 
Uncle Nat's friendship. Many young people for various reasons do 
not enter the "Cirdes," yet Uncle Nat writes to them regularly and 
they to him, and the personal comradeship is delightful to both. 



USING THE SEALS. 

The mother will notice that spaces have been reserved in the upper 
part of the little child's certificate for the insertion of seals. These 
spaces are used with the older children for enrollment in the Inner 
Circles, different colors being used to indicate enrollment and advance- 
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ment. With the little children these tablets may be utilized in quite a 
diflFerent way, more appropriate as an incentive to interest and per- 
sistence. The Qub is glad to work out various ingenious plans with 
the mother for this purpose. One of the best is to let each tablet rep- 
resent a month's progress. This progress may represent the child's 
response to some suggestion in the Qub letters, the mother placing 
the seal as a reward to the little one for cheerful and skillful activity. 
Or the mother may devise a record for good conduct as well as pleasant 
activity by giving the little child a gold seal upon a separate card for 
each day's success, placing the recognition for the month upon the 
empty tablet, in case a sufficient proportion of the days of the previous 
month has been marked by the gold seals. 
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THE CANDLE LIGHTERS. 

Colors : Pink for girls, Light Blue for boys. 

The Candle Lighters love to get letters from Uncle Nat, but of 
course they do not know very much about clubs yet. Nevertheless, 
they like to belong to something which their older brothers and sisters 
know about, so we enroll them in The After School Club, and, if they 
are too small to read, their mothers read Uncle Nat's letters to them 
and tell his stories. The mothers give them the finger-plays and the 
songs and show them how to play the games and make with their little 
hands things concerning which Uncle Nat has sent their mothers the 
directions. The little ones will enjoy the pictures, but most of the 
stories must be read to them. 

Different names are given to the little circles that the Candle 
Lighters belong to from time to time. There is a famous Switch 
Engine group which has a charming letter-paper of its own and tells 
the little boys who are interested in locomotives and trains many things 
about them. There is a similar circle for little girls which shows them 
how to help in the home and to make things which little girls like to 
play with. Uncle Nat starts to write to his little friends about switch 
engines and paper dolls, and almost before they know it the children 
are teasing their mothers to ask Uncle Nat for more. 

THE LITTLE CHILD'S POSSIBILITIES. 

A word here will be welcomed by mothers to help them see more 
clearly the educational possibilities of these early years when all the 
training of the little children is given in the home. We can hardly 
begin too early. You will be interested in something which Mr. Jaff rey 
Hancock has said in The Indianapolis Star: 

"Many, many centuries ago, a little child of three was brought to a ven- 
erable philosopher, a sage renowned among his fellows for the vigor of his 
intellect and the nobility of his character. 

"'We want you/ said the child's parents, 'to undertake the education of 
our son. We will reward you liberally for your trouble, and will never cease 
to be grateful to you.' 

"The old man shook his head. 

"*You should have brought him to me sooner,' was his reply. It is too 
late now to begin his education.' 

"Educational theorists for generations regarded this wise man's answer as 
nothing more than a bit of metaphysical jesting. But of late years they have 
begun to wonder whether it might not be the expression of a profound truth. 
Puzzling over the 'breakdown' of the boasted public school system, as evinced 
by its obvious failure to develop in the great majority of those graduating 
from it a true and lasting love of knowledge and the ability really to use their 
reasoning powers, educators are to-day asking themselves, in constantly increas- 
ing numbers, if the failure of the schools may not at bottom be due to the 
unworkability of the material — the boys and girls — sent to them to be turned 
into 'finished products.' 
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"They have been asking this question more insistently ever since the dis- 
covery of the psychological law that early childhood is pre-eminently the period 
in life when habits, good or bad, are most readily and most enduringly formed. 
Theoretically, this would corroborate the old philosopher's declaration by imply- 
ing that unless care is taken to train a child from infancy in habits of clear, 
logical thinking, and to inspire him with an interest in profitable things, habits 
of wrong thinking and interests of questionable value are pretty sure to be 
developed, and may never be entirely eradicated, no matter how good the edu- 
cation he afterward receives. And, aside from this theoretical corroboration, 
educators, especially in our country, are more and more beginning to appreciate 
the true significance of the sage's answer in the light of certain interesting 
experiments made by a little group of American fathers and mothers within 
the past few years. 

"For the results of these experiments would seem to prove, not only that 
the early education of children is a most beneficial preliminary to the education 
of the schoolroom, but that when it is begun soon enough and is conducted 
along the proper lines, it has the effect of enlarging the mental powers of the 
average child to a really extraordinary extent." 

Mr. Hancock goes on to cite the now familiar cases of the Sidis 
boy, the Berle children and Winifred Stoner. Then he continues : 

"All these children, it is the firm belief of their parents, owe their uncom- 
mon mental development not to any exceptional gifts of inheritance, but to the 
fact that they were educated in a spec^ial way and from an unusually early age. 
The methods employed in their education have somewhat varied in detail. 
Young Sidis was first taught, before he was two, to spell and to read. So 
were little Miss Stoner and Norbert Wiener. Fritz Wiener's education began 
with instruction in the art of expression through drawing, for which he showed 
distinct aptitude at the age of three. The Berle children, on the other hand, 
began by learning, wholly by oral means, to speak several languages, their father 
believing that in this way the foundations could best be laid for all future 
education. 

"But however much the initial educational programmes differed in detail, 
they were in every case basically the same, and rested on the principle that» 
unless an early start is made the child's mind will become occupied with other 
interests that will make it difficult really to educate him later on." 

He next cites Dr. Sidis : 

"It is wrong because it is humanly impossible to keep any normal, healthy 

child from exercising his mind by thinking, and thinking hard about whatever 

happens to arouse his curiosity; and it is pernicious because unless a child is 

trained from the beginning of his life to think logically, to observe accurately, 
and to become familiar with the principles of analysis and comparison, he is 

certain to fall into loose, and perhaps irremediable ways of thinking." 

Then Mr. Hancock continues: 

"In this belief all of the parents have acted. No matter what the subject 
with which they began their children's education, they have invariably taken 
steps to present it to them in such a way as to appeal to them with all the 
force of an interesting game. They have, indeed, invented games with which 
to turn their thoughts to whatever it was particularly desired they should learn. 
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Thus, despite his present phenomenal mastery of mathematics, it is not so many 
years since William Sidis, then a pupil in a Brookline, Mass., public school, 
seemed utterly incapable of grasping the simplest principles of arithmetic. His 
father, confident that the trouble lay in the inability of the child's teachers to 
interest him in arithmetic, took him in hand, bought him a box of dominoes, 
and with these devised games which required knowledge of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division. At once his son found arithmetic 'good fun,' 
and in less than a year passed to the study of algebra, trigonometry and geom- 
etry. He was not then seven. 

"Similarly Dr. Berle taught history, geography, geology, and other subjects 
to his children by linking up the principal facts with the children's ordinary 
avocations and pastimes. The little ditches they dug in their backyard became 
the trenches and moats of Julius Oesar in his conquest of Gaul. The action 
of water poured into these same ditches provided material for a lesson in the 
significance of geological erosion. The lines and angles of the tennis court 
afforded lessons in geometry, and so on. 

"Much the same method was adopted by Professor Wiener, particularly in 
the summer time, when he gave — and still continues to give — a good part of 
his vacation to taking his children on long tramps through the White Moun- 
tains, there to study botany, geology, natural history, astronomy, and much 
else from the great textbook of Nature. 

" 'And on these walks,' said he, not long ago, T do not merely point things 
out to the children. Rather, I encourage them to point things out to me, to 
use their eyes, to make their own inferences. It is the same with their studies 
at home. I try to develop their minds by stimulating them to learn things as 
far as possible by themselves. H they make a mistake I do not show them 
what it is. I simply say "That is wrong," and let them detect the error by look- 
ing and thinking. Of course, though, I always cause them to feel that I am 
intensely interested in what they are doing, and that I am in entire sympathy 
with them. That is really the secret of the whole matter — ^to keep the child's 
interest alive by interest and sympathy on the parent's part'" 

There is a difference of opinion among educators as to whether 
some of the phenomenal children cited in this article are well balanced 
specimens of humanity, but there can be no difference of opinion that 
early personal attention to the home education of children pays. The 
special point that Mr. Hancock makes is that children left alone, like 
land that lies fallow, grow only to weeds. There is great value in his 
suggestion that personal companionship, exerted in an educational 
direction but with the play spirit and calling forth the expressive 
responsiveness of the chUd, is the most fruitful possible force in early 
education. 

WHAT LITTLE CHILDREN ARE LIKE. 

Mr. George E. JohnsOT, in his useful little book, '^Education by 
Plays and Games," sums up the child-study of this period by showing 
us that the first six years really divide themselves into two rather 
distinct eras. 

During the first three years the little one b especially busy in the 
development of his senses. The play and activities of those three years 
have to do with the exercise of the muscles, learning to control the 
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fingers, and with the enjo)rment of the senses of taste, touch, hearing 
and seeing, with emotions of riding and swinging and with interest in 
rhythm. The kindergarten and the Montessori system have been reveal- 
ing to us what wonderful possibilities are within the mother's reach if 
she will play fair with her little one. It is possible to enjoy a baby 
thoroughly and for the baby to enjoy himself in play and yet make a 
splendid start toward an intelligent and resourceful childhood. Many 
mothers are busy and, while they earnestly desire to do their best by 
their children, they have not much time to read or to experiment. The 
mission of The After School Club at this point is, by means of letters 
and leaflets, to help the mother widen the field of activity, perception, 
memory, imitation and speech as much as possible through the rhymes 
and mother-plays and music which she uses with the little child. 

During the years from four to six Mr. Johnson tells us the child 
continues in the development of his senses, but the sensory side is being 
overtaken and surpassed by the motor. The child is now eternally busy. 
He guesses instead of reasoning, he imitates constantly, especially by 
adapting the acts of adults to his own play ideas, he is very suggestible 
and very imaginative. He begins now for the first time to play with 
other children outside the home. The mother now has upon her hands 
such problems as constructive play and new interest in plants and ani- 
mals as playfellows, exploring, imitation plays, as house, store, trains, 
sewing, cooking, counting, measuring, collecting and hoarding; story 
interest, rhythm, music and dancing. During these years The After 
School Qub endeavors to meet the greatly widened activities of the 
little child by increasing the resourcefulness of the mother in every 
possible way. We are coming to see that there is the very closest rela- 
tion all through life between play and work. Play is the rehearsal of 
work and work may be made habitual play. 

To develop, even in the young child, a joy in work is, as President 
Eliot has told us, a very great benefit indeed. It involves pleasure in 
exertion, in achievement and in co-operation, the exercise of intel- 
ligence, judgment or skill, and makes safe and profitable that desire of 
encountering risks which we call adventure. The After School Club 
has for the mother during these years many suggestions as to home- 
made rather than store-made games and occupations; it lends the 
mother simple books which give her courage to believe that she can 
solve her interesting problems, and it supports her continually by con- 
fidential counsel. 

Mothers will be interested in a still closer study of what can be 
done with their littles ones during these first years. At this era every 
step is delightful and important. 

THE FIRST YEAR. 

The first five months a baby is chiefly learning to use his senses. 

It is Gesell who teaches us that the sense of touch, the oldest of 
human experiences save possibly hunger, is the first one in importance 
to develop. He quotes Helen Keller's poem, in which she says : 



"This daylight in my heart. 
Thou blind, loving, all-prying touch, 
Thou openest the book of life to me." 
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The first method of the mother in thus opening the book of life 
through touch is when she offers her baby the breast, touches lightly 
its cheeks, puts her fingers in its tiny grasp, cuddles its whole body, 
dresses and undresses it, gives it the bath, carries it from room to room 
on a pillow or in her arms. Thus she makes active those sense-tips 
that exist in lips and tongue, fingers and in the sensitive skin of the 
whole body. 

Next come the varied touch-sensations that are experienced from 
objects — soft, hard, smooth, rough, light, heavy, warm, cold. Among 
the things for this purpose Johnson mentions smooth stones, sticks, 
spools, keys, spoons, tin dishes. 

Next comes the sense of sight. Mothers who are wise protect 
the eyes of their babies from glare and from bright lights, particularly 
at night, from the very beginning. While it is probably true that the 
baby has little sense of color before he is a year old, he is evidently 
well pleased with objects that glitter. 

The senses are educated not separately but together. As the parts 
of the brain become connected and the different sense perceptions 
become associated, we have the task of helping the baby to use means 
for ends, in the exercise of his. sense powers. Aside from putting a 
variety of objects within the baby's reach, our duty here is very much 
that of letting him alone. As Kirkpatrick tells us : 

"As soon as he can move his hands he should not be amused 
wholly by what others do, but rather by what he can do, to objects and 
with them. Others may do things that lead the child to discover new 
possibilities in objects, but they should not long at a time manipulate 
objects for his amusement. By so doing they interfere with his own 
educative play activity and hinder his finding out the real qualities of 
objects and his own powers in relation to them. The power of varied 
manipulation of objects for different purposes is what gives the child 
an advantage over any animal in the formation of free ideas. His 
mental development is therefore best favored by allowing him, during 
this period, plenty of opportunity for such manipulation. Suggestions 
as to ends to be gained, are not needed in this stage, as they are at a 
later period. The principle of novelty should be made much of at this 
time. None of the child's playthings should be with him all of the 
time, but those not in use should be placed out of his sight for awhile, 
as soon as he loses interest in them, then restored to him again when 
they will arouse his interest anew." 

Some of the articles which Johnson names as favorable to the 
learning of the ways to use means for ends in the exercise of a baby's 
sense powers are : a celluloid ball, rubber animals, boxes, nests of boxes, 
bottles, blocks. Says Mrs. Washburne : 

"The right toys are those that the baby digs out for himself from 
such of the household utensils and ^longings as can be spared for his 
use. A bit of chain, some old dominoes, a pair of scissors stuck in an 
empty spool, a lot more spools, some cards, an old magazine that he 
can tear, a biscuit-cutter, some little tin dishes, an old purse tasting of 
leather, a small wooden box with a cover that slides in and out — such 
are the things that he picks out for himself and that a wise mother 
will preserve for him. If she provides a table or bureau drawer in 
which they can be kept, and then lets him pull out the drawer and 
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rumihajg;e to his heart's content, she will find him pretty well satished 
with his toys." 

"Out of doors, nothing is so good as a sand-pile with a pail and 
shovel. The baby who can only sit up when he is propped will love to 
sit in the warm sand, in a little nest, and fill and empty his pail, and 
ply his little spade with wabbly fingers, daily growing stronger with 
exercise." 

The latter half of the year is largely spent in getting control of 
the body and its members. Adults may be of much judicious help 
here. When the baby begins to indicate by pushing and pulling and the 
attempt to lift his head the first impulse toward bodily control, the 
mother must support the head and the back, offer her fingers to the 
baby's grasp as handles and her lap as leverage for the tiny feet and 
knees. Especially is kicking to be encouraged. Creepin*]^ is helped by 
attending tiiat the diapers do not bind the knees, and all the motions 
toward bodily control are facilitated if the baby is allowed a little time 
daily, in a warm space free from draughts, to scramble naked. The 
climbing instinct is believed to be important and is to be encouraged, 
of course with watchful backing. There is no hurry to make a baby 
walk, and he should seldom support his body upon his little legs until 
he learns to do so himself. 

Some of the other appropriate activities are, splashing in the 
water, tearing, pulling, pushing, rocking, "playing" the piano, lifting 
lightly, and toward the close of the year nodding and making simple 
gestures. 

The studies that have been made of individual babies show that 
by the time a child is a year old, his world consists of a space of a 
radius of about a hundred feet from his eyes, within which he has 
examined the shape and size of all the objects within reach, to which 
he has brought himself in contact by creeping, walking or climbing; 
that he has learned to distinguish himself from other people, that he 
knows a few people by name, and can understand simple commands 
and communicate by simple calls of is own, that he has considerable 
memory and the elements of imagination. He has, if he has been 
trained to regular habits and to response to command, a pleasantness 
of docility, while his will is manifest in his growing persistence of 
action and in an occasional resistance of adult authoritv, sometimes the 
expression of physical discomfort, sometimes of self-assertion. It will 
be safe to quote Miss Shinn's advice that "The secret of happy and 
wholesome development in the early years seems to be mainly in .giving 
the largest possibility of free action"; if we remember the necessity of 
forming correct habits. 

THE SECOND YEAR. 

Some of the activities which are helpful the second year are as 
follows : 

To Develop the Senses : 

Sight. 

Take the child on a visit round about the room and let him see 
diflFerent things for himself: pictures on the wall, windows, doors, 
colors in the carpet, bright objects. 
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Take the child but of doors and let him see all the things : trees, 
flowers, clouds, stars, moon and sun. 

Looking out of the window is great amusement even for a very 
little child. 

Looking-glass acquaintances. One of the prettiest bits of play in 
a little child's life is when he sees the little person in the glass and 
comes to recognize him. 

Hearing. 

Children delight in making loud noises, and it is a legitimate 
amusement for them. The second gift in kindergarten is good material 
for this. Let the child bang a tin pan now and then, beat a drum, 
hammer with a stick, shout out loud, blow a tin trumpet, beat with a 
spoon on a pan or box and drum with his feet. The child is keenly 
delighted with a sensitiveness about the hearing of sounds at this 
period. Make use of this delight in playing simple tunes for him, giving 
him contrasting note-sounds, high and low, loud and soft, fast and 
slow, single notes, running up and down the keys. Also, through songfs, 
give different notes and in little calling-games, — calling different 
animals, on one note and on the octave. 

The ticking of the clock delights the child; different ticks, fast,, 
slow, loud and soft, of watch and clock. 

The sounds different animals make are a source of delight to the 
child. He likes different descriptions of sounds, such as the rain goes 
"pit-patter-patter," etc. ; the water goes "tinkle-tinkle" ; the stone goes 
"splash-splosh" ; mother's dress goes "rustle-rustle." 

There is power in silence, the quiet listeninpf to the sounds of 
Nature and to music, in forming the child's disposition. 

Touch. 

Let the child feel different materials, such as silk, velvet, wood, 
etc., and learn the qualities of soft, smooth, hard, rough, etc. 

Children love to touch everjrthing, giving themselves just muscular 
exercise of this sense in finding out things. 

Do not make unnecessary prohibitions, such as "Don't touch 
things." Give them plenty of things to touch. 

Odor. 

For a development of the sense of smell nothing is more potent 
than a first-hand contact with Nature. A little child early delights 
greatly in the odor of flowers. Pretty sense-games with flowers are 
suggested in the kindergarten textbooks and are based upon Froebel's 
Mother Plays of the Senses. 

For the Exercise of the Muscles: 

The child's constant desire for movement must be met intelligently 
and gratified for his necessity. There is a legitimate reason for impulse 
movement, for movement-play, for a delight in the activity itself, such 
as running, jumping, climbing, trotting about, shouting and mussing 
things, rubbing, nodding the head, prattfing, dropping things, stamping 
the feet, turning over things, pounding things, rattling, shaking, pour- 
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ing, dancing the feet, shaking the whole body, etc. These seemingly 
useless, constant movements are part of the child and are instinctive 
and legitimate exercises of all his doing powers, which help get his 
apparatus into trim for perfect co-ordination and the unconscious 
mechanism of all his muscular activity. This ceaseless energy should 
be allowed free outlet daily and as far as possible without interference. 
Also, should it be remembered that, hand in hand with this form of 
exercise in accordance with the needs of his nature, must go the recog- 
nition of the fact that it is freedom under law and that while there is 
a time to play and make a noise, there is also a time to stop the noise 
and play or work quietly. Some simple suggestions as to material and 
ways to give the child his freedom in the exercise of his muscles are 
these: 

Under supervision, for a little while each day, help the little child 
to do the things he tries to do : let him climb up and down stairs ; help 
him on a ladder; let him climb on and oflF a chair ; let him run up and 
down a little hill ; catch him in the arms and lift him high, as an end 
of the game. 

Give a child old paper to tear up in little pieces, stuff an old bag 
full with tfiem, and then let him punch this bag or toss it about. 

Give the child blunt scissors and let him cut up slips of paper. 

Let him jump on the springs of the bed once in a while. 

Give him a big, soft ball to toss about. 

Throw stones in the water, with him. 

Give him a sand pile and some cups and let him pour sand from 
one cup to another. 

Give him a pan of beans (as soon as he is old enough to keep them 
out of his mouth), and let him pour them in and out of the cup and 
muss them in his hand. 

Let him have a big punching bag to punch and watch swinging 
back and forth. 

Give him a football to kick about. 

Give him room to run and a time in which to run, jump and shout 
freely. 

Let him roll on the floor or on the grass. 

Turn to Froebel's "Mother Plays/' Poulsson's "Father and Baby 
Plays" and Wells* "Floor Games" for further suggestions in this direc- 
tion. These are all described in the list below. 



Right Environment and Right Models : 

At this period the behavior of adult people makes its life-impress 
uj/on little ones, for so close is their imitation that a child reflects every- 
thing around him that people do and say, in so far as he can. Some of 
the tilings which make for wholesome imitation for the little child ar^ 
these: 

Imitation of the mother's occupations in the household. Let the 
child actually have his small part in helping in simple duties of the 
household: a broom to sweep with, a small dust-pan to take up dust, 
dusting small articles of furniture, helping make the bed, helping 
mother cook b]^ beating eggs, rolling out dough, etc. 

The behavior of parents, brothers and sisters : low tones of voice. 
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politeness to one another, playfulness, bright cheerfulness of express- 
ion, etc. 

Daily habits, such as the care of things, putting things away, clean- 
liness of person, getting ready for meals, tidy hair, clean hands, etc 

Out of doors, the little child's observation of Nature's, doings ; 
watching movements in Nature and responses to them ; nodding to the 
flowers, etc. 

Mental Development Through Free Experimentation: 

The best sort of a plaything to the child's thought is the big world 
all about him. The greatest joy which he knows is the opportunity of 
finding out what to do with things, what they are for, what they are 
made of. 

Some of the things which a little child likes to do with things are : 
turning keys in locks, opening and shutting doors, opening and shutting 
drawers, opening and shutting boxes, pouring things out of a bag and 
putting them back, taking things out of a drawer and putting them in 
again, playing with water, playing out in the rain, making soap suds in 
warm water, playing under the hose with a bathing suit on. 

Some suggested articles for utilizing this experimental faculty in 
children are these : 

Nest of boxes for opening and shutting and closing inside one 
another. 

Big blocks to pile one on top of another and knock down. The 
child is too young for building yet. 

Special drawer with key where he may keep miscellaneous things 
to take in and out, such as : pieces of cloth and felt, pieces of paper, 
pictures to cut out, little odds and ends, a few boxes of such things as 
seeds and spools and buttons and beads and shells to play with. 

A big bag with a stout draw-string for him to open and shut and 
fill with dried beans and peas, or spools or bits of bright-colored cloth. 

Little bags with an assortment of things. 

Stout old pickle-bottles with such things as beans within, to shake 
up and down. 

An old newspaper, some paste made thin and some pictures to daub 
on the back with a big brush. 

Some suggestions as to the directing of the destructive tendencies 
in children, which are really the outgrowth of this experimental sense, 
are: 

Give them paper to tear up and muss, pieces of cloth to cut up, 
something soft to be picked to pieces, spools to string. 

Give them toys which are intended to be taken apart and put to- 
gether, like nest of boxes, big Hailman wooden beads for stringing on 
shoe laces, a peg-board, a box of big blocks, some of the Montessori 
apparatus. : 

Development of the Imagination: 

This is the beginning of the great era of fancy in little children. 
Let the child give free vent to his fancy. Encourage him in the telling 
of his own quaint little ideas, and never laugh at him when he ex- 
presses himself in this way. Do not try to interpret his world of fancy 
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for him or to enter too actively into it. It is far better to leave the 
world of the child and his growing wonder and delight untouched by 
adult thought. The best helps to a development of fancy are picture- 
books, of which a splendid list is given below, and stories. 

Development of Power of Expression : 

The child is keenly awake to every word spoken. Teach him to 
name familiar objects ; give him books with familiar objects portrayed 
in bright colors, and names attached; answer his constant questions 
in as simple a way as possible and in short, concise sentences which he 
can repeat after you. If he asks over and over again and wants the 
same answer over and over again, it is to help his memory. This is 
the way he gains an actual practice in word-using and sentence-build- 
ing, which will make his vocabulary. 

Tell him stories with many action-words in them and use words 
which express in sound the actual movements which he hears and sees, 
and use some words over and over again, weaving into such story-form 
the everyday experiences of his own little life. The "Uncle Remus' 
stories are especially good for this. 

Make your talks or stories with him very dramatic and expressive 
through intonation and gesture. The child delights in and learns from 
such action and the exaggerated lights and shades of feeling and ex- 
pression. 

Right Beginnings in Habit Formation : 

Let there be regularity in meals, going to bed, getting up, etc. 

Let there be order in picking up things and putting them away 
after playing. A good suggestion for this is a big box with a cover or 
a low shelf where the baby may pile things up. 

A child should be taught early to restrain certain impulses like 
crying and anger, the natural processes of nature through regularity, 
and by gradually training him to wait for a few minutes for something 
he wants. Very frequently the spirit of contrariness and spunkiness 
and the first evidences of opposition appear very strongly from two and 
a half to three and a half years. Let there be the strong expression ot 
approval for a right response and a strong expression of disapproval 
for a wrong one and gradual training, through the promise of some 
special pleasure, that for the sake of something to be gained in the near 
future he must obey now. Especially must the habit of silence at 
proper times be cultivated in a little child, not only that he may not 
disturb others, but that he may not miss some experience or oppor- 
tunity to learn something. 

FROM THREE TO SIX YEARS. 

A few suggestions are hereby given for some of the profitable oc- 
cupations for children from three to six. 

First, some general statements must be made of principles that 
apply during this period. The first six of these are upon the basis of 
Miss Nora A. Smith's "Home-Made Kindergarten." 
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1. All occupations necessitate at first frequent help and sugges- 
tions from parents and older playmates, but this help is required less 
frequently as time goes on. 

2. It is useless to suggest one definite thing which children may 
do, on completion of which they will run to us for another hint. Rather, 
we should try to g^ve them ideas that can be gradually and progress- 
ively worked out. 

3. A certain fickleness in children must be counted on in the early 
beginnings. So when a child tires of a certain thing, put it away for a 
while and bring it out fresh later. 

4. See to it that the permanent productions of childish work are 
preserved. Keep them in some one place and have the child use them 
for some definite purpose. 

5. One of the inalienable rights of a child is that he shall have a 
special place to play and in that a special space for his treasured pos- 
sessions: a box for toys, a shelf for collections, a case for books, a 
place to work, etc. 

6. A playroom must be full of a supply of articles, not neces- 
sarily expensive and not necessarily originally intended for toys, by 
which the child may keep his hands occupied in ways to keep him 
normal and good. 

7. The child's companionship with servants is not always so dis- 
astrous as is usually considered. Often servants are more near to the 
child's state of mind than the child's grown-up relatives. Some of 
diem are grown-up children. It is an advantage to let children '^dp'* 
in household work. Servants are usually without resources within 
themselves and are seldom to be trusted to furnish the best ways and 
means of occupying much of the play-life of little children. 

8. Children need other children to share their occupations. There 
should be enough material in the playroom to make this possible. 

9. The desire to do things himself forms a g^reat factor in the 
child's all-round development and education. 

10. The ability to see possibilities and make toys out of common 
materials encourages in a child resourcefulness, originality and the 
power to do with tfie things at hand. 

Below is a list of some of the occupations which are helpful dur- 
ing this period (A fuller description is given in some of the books 
named in the pages following, under the heading "Doing and Helping," 
especially in the books by Miss Beebe, the Misses Beard and Miss 
Johnston. Excellent suggestions as to helpfulness in the house are 
given in Constance Johnson's book.) : 

Games with outdoor materials, such as leaves, nuts, seeds-pods, 
etc 

Collections of such materials : leaves, flowers, fruits, seed-pods, etc. 

Making things with these materials: chains, toy furniture, toy 
dishes, etc. 

Gardening. 

Plav with a sand trav or table. 

Work with clay or plasticine. 

Weaving mats of strips of cloth, oilcloth, felt, making grass bas- 
kets. 
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Drawing with crayons on a blackboard. 

Using raffia in simple ways. 

Stringing beads, seeds, etc. 

Work with needle and thread, paste and scissors, paints and pen- 
cils. 

Making things out of common materials such as: building with 
cards, toys made of berry baskets, straw and paper furniture and paper 
jewelry, building with empty spools, old envelope toys, toys of clotties 
pins, scrap books, toys made of kindling wood and twigs, doll houses 
made out of boxes. 

Learning to dress dolls with paper or cloth. 

Making simple furnishings for dolls' houses out of paper. 

Playing IndQan with costumes made of newspaper. 

Making flowers out of tissue paper. 

Learning to crochet and knit. 
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PICTURE STORY-BOOKS. 



"How glad am I to sing your praise, 
Happy chimney-corner days, 
Sitting safe in nursery nooks, 
Reading picture story-books!" 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Charles Eliot Norton said : "In the early years nothing is better 
than the rhymes and jingles which have sung themselves^ generation 
after generation, in the nursery or on the playground. The next step 
is easy to short stories that have been told since the world was yotmg; 
fables in which teachings of long experience are embodied; legends 
and fairy tales which form the traditional common stock of fairies and 
sentiments of the race." 

This has been the thought in mind in selecting the following list of 
first books for little ones. More particularly, the following points have 
been held as to the positive attributes which should belong to picture 
hocks. 

( I ) Children are interested in other children. 

(a) In children at play. 

(b) In children at work. 

(c) In diildren at home. 

(d) In children out of doors. 

(e) In diildren of other lands. 

(f) In children of quaint dress. 

(g) In children of olden times. 

In Animals. 

(a) In animals at play. 

(b) In animals at work. 

(c) In pets. 

(d) In animals dressed up. 

In Grown-ups doing things. 

(a) Father and other men at work in trade life. 

(b) Mother, sisters and neighbors at work and play in home and 
neighborhood environment 

In Things which Go. 

(a) Automobiles. 

(b) Trains. 

(d) Wagons, etc. 

In Humor, Nonsense, the Grotesque. 

(a) Animals dressed up and doing things like people. 

(b) In exaggerated dramatic action. That which is extreme to 
us is natural to a child's humor ; the emphasis with him lies in the action. 
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(c) Nonsense, incongruity, inconsequent action. A child needs 
simple nonsense whidi provokes laughter. 

(2) Composition of Pictures. 

(a) Simplicity — a broad simple treatment. 

(b) Definite detail — "much definite detail which never has the 
cflFect of confusing the main thought of a picture." 

(c) Strong, clear outlines. 

(d) Large, bold figures. 

(e) Rich and vivid coloring — ^that which is crude to us in its 
brightness satisfies a child's color hunger. 

(f) Action. 

(3) Imagination Child-like. 

Those who understand children realize the vitality which pictures 
have for them. A child's imagination is both fanciful and constructive. 
He builds his mind-pictures out of the "stuff" of his everyday experi- 
ences. His imagery is made up of familiar objects seen in their natural 
relations, and his familiar experiences are the everyday surroundings. 
His fancy is the outgrowth of the animistic stage of his development, 
when he transfers the sense of his own life into the world about him. 
The gnomes, fairies, elves and other creations of his early years are the 
flowers, trees, birds, animals, all animate and inanimate objects vested 
by him with a sense of personality akin to his own experience. His 
fancy is a very simple and open one, full of the fresh charm of naive 
wonder which is the peculiar endowment of the little child, but not 
vested with the mystery so often read into it by the grown-up's concep>- 
tion. The grotesque element in a child's imagination needs careful 
guarding in these early years so that it is not fed with the vulgar and 
horrible in pictures. Good wholesome nourishment of this instinct will 
plant the seed which later will blossom into that most beautiful and 
sunny of spiritual attributes — a bright sense of humor. 

Great pains have been taken in the following list to select such 
picture books as will adequately fill the needs indicated in the above 
outline. A painstaking search has revealed the fact that many of the 
foreign picture books, especially the German ones, most adequately fill 
the requirements of a child's good picture book. For this reason a 
number of German picture books have been included, and in the "re- 
views" have been given a loose translation of the story, sufficiently clear 
to make possible an understanding of the picture story. 



The Babjr's Own Alphabet. Walter Crane. 

For Children, 3—6. 

The A, B, C. accompanied by old English rhymes. There are three 
or four illustrations of Crane's quaint beauty to a page. 
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Rag Books. 

For Babies, 

There is a period in a little child's life when the instinct to destroy 
things is uppermost, when the delight in tearing or breaking or mussing^ 
things is the distress alike of fond mother and methodical nurse. Little 
cares the small boy or ^rl for the value of the thing destroyed. The 
value to him in any object lies alone in the wonderful possibilities of 
pulling it to pieces. This instinct is really only a phase of growth on 
the way toward constructive activity. In this interim there are certain 
excellent substitutes which may be offered for the real works of art 
whose utility is of large value m answering the child's need. The Mus- 
lin and Rag Books, which are washable and untearable, are excellent 
to. give to the little ones during this period, when picture books of larger 
merit would be a trial to them because they must be handled with care. 
The delight of having a usable picture book which they cannot spoiU 
and which the little hands may finger with familiar fondness, will help 
to counteract the desire to destroy everything within reach. The pictures 
in these little utility books are of familiar objects, of children, of ani- 
mals, of household things. The separate objects in pictures please a 
child who is just learning to distinguish and name different things in his 
environment 

The following is a list of ten of the good "Rag Books" published: 
•'Baby's Rag Book." "The Garden," "Pussikins," "Bunny Cotton-Tail,'^ 
"Animals and Their Little Ones," "Tick Tick," "Peter Rabbit and His 
Pa," "The Lucky Tub." "Ring-Round-a-Rosy," "A Apple Pie." 



Untearable Linen Books. 

For Babies, 

There is an attractive lot of picture books printed on untearable 
linen, with heavy glazed linen covers. They are durable, and from the 
standpoint of utility will prove practical for the everyday, familiar han- 
dling of the little ones who have not yet learned how to care for books 
and yet who delight in looking at them. 

The familiar rhjrmes and nursery tales and "things which go," such 
as trains, airships, etc., form the subjects of these jolly picture books» 
that are delightful in their exaggerated dramatic action (which children 
love), their large figures and bnght coloring. These books meet the need 
for simple, wholesome nonsense, which has no greater object in view 
than the humble one of amusement, starting nowhere in particular, and 
ending in a ripple of laughter and the inevitable, "more." 

The following is a list of ten of the best "Untearable Linen Books" 
published : "My Book of Trains" "My Airship Book," "The Ugly Duck- 
ling." "Puss in Boots," "The House That Jade Built." "Cock-a-Doodle- 
Doo." "Tom the Piper's Son." "Ding. Dong. Bell." "Cock Robin and 
Jennv Wren." "Three Blind Mice." 



Mother Goose. By Kate Greenaway, 

For Children, 



This is a very dainty and delightful Mother Goose, for the familiar 
rhymes are pictured in all the dunning quaintness of that wonderful 
English child artist Kate Greenaway. Here the happy child who looks 
within will find Daffy-Down-EHlly, Cross Patch, Boy Blue, Tommy Snooks 
and Bessie Brooks, and many another plavmate from the enchanted 
country of Mother Goose, with whom he will often spend a delightful 
hour. 
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Johnny Crow's Garden. By L. Leslie Brooke. 

For Children, 2—3. 

We cannot do better than to quote as follows from Miss Oara W. 
Hunt, Superintendent of the Children's Department of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, who is recognized as one of the best authorities in Amer- 
ica on children's picture books: 

"Johnny Crow's Garden," by Leslie Brooke, is one of the most suc- 
cessful funny books we can buy for little folk. Beginning with the 
promising first picture underneath which we read, 

"Johnny Crow 
1 Would dig and sow," 

, our curiosity is whetted to turn over to the next page, where we learn 

that Master Johnny persevered "till he made a little garden," then accumu- 
lating interest because it tells much and promises more, we read under 
a ludicrously vain likeness of the animal in question, "And the lion" (keen 
suspense because the leaf refuses to turn quicklv) "had a green and 
yellow tie on." And so on about "The stork wno gave a philosophic 
talk" "The whale that told such a very long tale" that all his wilted 
victims, save polite Johnny Crow, slunk away before the end, and then 
about the goose! Well, words failed when it came to describing the fat 
and silly creature who deliberatelv squatted on the grass plot, although 
plainly and politely besought by the sign to "Please keep off the grass." 
Under the two pictures of the goose we read, 

"And the goose — well. 
The goose was a goose!" 



The Tale of Peter Rabbit. By Beatrix Potter. 

For Children, 2^5, 

Beatrix Potter justly deserves her popularity as a child illustrator 
and author. She has the art of lifelike illustration and simple narrative 
which children love. 

Peter Rabbit is the story of the naughty rabbit who ran away to Mr. 
McGregor's garden when his mother told him to stay at home. His fam- 
ily mishaps and narrow escapes from Mr. McGregor are told with a sim- 
plicity of incident which children love, and the pictures of Peter "doing 
things" are full of the human action with whicn children endow animal 
life. 

This is a beautiful and artistic little volume. It exemplifies real art 
in illustrating a child's book. The colored illustrations are excellent in 
conception and execution. 



The Tale of Benjamin Bunny. By Beatrix Potter. 

For Children, 2^5, 

Benjamin Bunny is a continuation of the adventures in Mr. Mc- 
Gregor's garden, and tells how Peter and Benjamin purloin the onions 
in a red bandana handkerchief and are caught under the clothes basket, 
when the cat sits on them for five hours, and then they are soundly 
spanked by old Father Bunny! Both pictures and narrative are full of 
innocent fun and the homelike adventures of a child's own life, and 
herein lies the charm of the book. This little volume represents qual- 
ity — the highest quality — rather than quantity. 

Peter Rabbit and Benjamin Bunny are companion volumes, small 
books, well bound, with a funny animal illustration on the cover. The 

gaper is heavy, with wide margins and handsome large type. Each page 
as an animal illustration in bright color. 
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Leslie Brooke's Children's Books. 

Vol. I. Contains "The Golden Goose," and "The Three Bears." 
Vol. II. Contains "The Three Little Pigs/' and "Tom Thumb." 

For Children, .9—5. 

Leslie Brooke is one in a thousand in his understanding of the kind 
of humor which pleases children and in his power as an illustrator for 
children in the most wholesome and comical way. Children delight in 
the grotesque, in the simple fun of animals who act like folk and who 
are full of harmless antics. Did ever any "grown-up" more fully appre- 
ciate this than Leslie Brooke in his picturing these funny pigs, with tneir 
queer grimaces and clown-like appearance in the story of Three Pigs. 
In The Three Bears, these bears are humanized to a degree of drollery 
that compels laughter; in The Golden Goose, where the jollity just rip- 
ples over from every face pictured there, from the foolish simpleton and 
the astonished parson to the fat man who ate the mountain of bread! 

These picture books are a joke from beginning to end — ^just good- 
humored child fun which will make young and old alike turn to it as a 
friend time and time again. The illustrations are very beautiful and 
artistic as well, both as to coloring, simplicity of detail, childlike con- 
ception of action. 

A Story Garden for Little Children. By Maud Lindsay. 

For Children, j — 6. 

This reviewer coincides with Emelie Poulsson when she says in her 
introduction: "I can unqualifiedly recommend Miss Lindsay's stories 
as the very best I know for little children. They are by far the best 
literary product (of their kind) that can be traced to the kindergarten 
or to the new understanding of childhood that marks our time. They 
will give joy, refine the taste, enrich the imagination and gently propel 
the child toward the True, the Beautiful and the Good." These stories 
are all connected with the familiar life of every day. The tales are 
diversified by charming verses and by the lively and child-like illustra- 
tions of Florence Liley Young. 

A Book of the Christ Child. By Eleanor Hammond Broadus. 

For Children, j — 8. 

A group of legends of the Christ Child from many sources, inter- 
woven with ancient verses and illustrations from the masters. The 
stories are beautifully told and, while not collected for the purpose of 
religious instruction, they are full of spiritual symbolism which little 
children can deeply feel even if they cannot understand. 

The Peek-A-Boos Among the Bunnies. 

Drawings by Chloe Preston and George Howard- Vyse. 

For Children, 3 — d. 

Children love to "humanize" rabbits, and the author and illustrators 
realize this beautifully. The queer litde Peek-a-Boos have a positive 
p^enius for making friends amon^ children and here they have extended 
It to bunnies, as funny and quaintly human as the people in Alice-in- 
Wonderland. The Peek-a-Boos go for a visit to the Bunnies and are 
royally entertained, although several frolics and adventures were not on 
the program. The Pcek-a-Boos live in a delightful world and every 
child will love to play with them. 
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The Tailor of Gloucester. By Beatrix Potter. 

For Children, -?— 5. 

A quaint little story told in beautiful English, with the element of 
repetition which little children enjoy. It tells the story of how the little 
mice helped the old Tailor who was ill by finishing the fine coat he left 
unmade. A good little book to read aloud to children. 

This little volume is uniform with the tale of Benjamin Bunny and 
Peter Rabbit, and therefore has the same character of artistic colored 
illustrations. 

The Muffin Shop. By Louise Ayres Gamett. 

For Children, z — 6. 

The Muffin Shop is one of the most delightful of American Rhyme 
and Picture Books. The story of the wonderful Muffin Shop where, for 
the paltry sum of a penny, may be purchased the most delicious muffins 
made by the quaintest of Muffin Men is a treasure trove of happy non- 
sense. No wonder that within the Muffin Shop one meets all the familiar 
friends from the Mother Goose Country and stays awhile to eat muffins 
and visit with Tack and Jill, Bo Peep, the Queen of Hearts, and many 
other old-time Nursery Folk! 

The illustrations of Hope Dunlap are beautiful in their simplicity of 
composition, in their artistic coloring and childlike imagination. It is 
a charming book to be eagerly looked for and cherished by all children. 

Bilderbuch. 

Mit 65 Bildern von Oscar Pletsch und Reimen von Friedrich Oldenberg 
and anderen. 

For Children, 2—6. 

This quaint book of old-fashioned children is illustrated by one of 
the most famous old-time German child artists, Oscar Pletsch. It is very 
happily adapted to children's interests because the artist selects the simple 
home life and the everyday activities of little children as the subject of 
his pictures, and represents them with such sweet and tender apprecia- 
tion of the home, and its loving relationship as is characteristic of the 
German nation. Herein the young child will see his own simple life 
mirrored forth to him in the happy work and play of many other little 
children in the home life with fathers and mothers, grandfathers and 
grandmothers, brothers and sisters. There is a peculiar quality of rev- 
erence which breathes itself forth from these pictures, good for our little 
ones to feel. 

R. Caldecott's Picture Books— No. 2, No. 3, No. 4 

For Children, 3 — 6. 

Little folks delight in little books, so these pocket editions of R. 
Caldeoott's will surely be great favorites. "No. 2 contains The House 
That Jack Built. Sing a Song for Sixpence and The Queen of Hearts; 
No. 3, Hey, Diddle Diddle, Baby Bunting, Ride a Cock Horse, The Milk 
Maid, and The Frog He Would a- Wooing Go; No. 4, Come Lasses and 
Lads, The Fox Jumps Over the Parson's Gate, Mrs. Mary Blaize, and 
The Great Panjandrum Himself. Each book is bound in white board, 
with a jolly cover illustration which suggests the rhyming verse within, 
and each page has its own delightful colored illustrations, as well as 
many simple outline pictures in black and white which are pictured in 
the unique English style for which this artist is noted. The coloring is 
especially beautiful, the pictures are very lifelike and full of jollity. The 
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children will feel that Randolph Caldecott is a jolly comrade who well 
understands how to show them in picture form the well-known rhymes 
they love. 

The Book Of Gnomes. By Fred E. Weatherly. 

For Children, 4 — d. 

This is the story of how the gnomes gave a party and invited all the 
fairy folk and the insect folk to come. It tells of the invitation, of the 
great and gay preparations in the gnome kitchen, of the coming of the 
King and Queen of the Fairies, of the feast, of the fairy dance in the 
fairy ring. And all the gay comings and goings, the pranks of the mis- 
chievous elves, the quaint, queer ways of these little underground folk, 
the gnomes, are illustrated in beautiful full-page colored pictures, as well 
as in black and white. So the little chila who cannot read the verse 
can see the story through the bright pictures. 

Field Babies. By Cecil Aldin. 

For Children, j — 6. 

This delightful picture book gives most graphically the story of a 
runaway puppy named Pippin and his funny adventures with the various 
field babies he encounters on his joumevings. The gosling, the baby 
bunnies, the queer little hedgehog, the owlets, the hare, the lambkin, the 
foxes, and the ducklings all enter into the puppy's experience in the wide 
world. Finally, he is rescued from drownmg by the Keeper and carried 
home in his pocket 

The pictures are delightful in their wholesome nonsense and life- 
likeness. In fact they look so like the ''real thing" that it is hard not to 
think the field babies are alive; and as for the pictures of Pippin, the 
mischievous puppy, these are as laughable and lovable as the real puppy 
would be! 

Rhymes Of Real Children. 

By Betty Sage, illustrated by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 

For Children, 3—6. 

This beautiful picture book is well named "Rhymes of Real Chil- 
dren," for the unique charm of this well-known and well-loved artist of 
American childhood, Jessie Wilcox Smith, lies in the fact that her chil- 
dren are so really and truly typical of Young America in its most attrac- 
tive and everyday mood. 

Miss Sage has given some pretty rhymes about Daddy, when a little 
boy; Nursery Tea; "Miss Mariar." the dressmaker; kittens, and other 
everyday affairs in a child's little present; and Jessie Wilcox Smith has 
illustrated these rhymes with a charming and natural lifelikeness which 
makes a beautiful picture book, wherein the little child will see his own 
daily experiences as in a looking glass. One delightful feature of the 
booic lies in the marginal decoration of each page which shows little 
children at work and play in the picturesqueness of familiar experiences. 

The Baby's Opera. By Walter Crane. 

For Children, 3—6. 

"The Baby's Opera" is a delight, for here. Ye Goode Childe (may- 
hap the bad one, too!) will find his favorite old rhymes with the new 
dresses which Mr. Crane has given them, and set to the music by the 
earliest masters. The pictures are charming in their quaint simplicity and 
delicate coloring, and are so simple that the children will love them. This 
book is a child s classic of the old-time nursery songs. 
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The Baby's Bouquet. By Walter Crane. 

For Children, 3—6. 

"The Baby's Bouquet^ is a collection of old English, French and 
German "ditties," illustrated by the famous English artist, Walter Crane. 
There are many full-page and marginal illustrations, which are charac- 
terized bv their beautifm coloring and the quaint artistic ^ace of figure 
for whith this artist is noted. These little lads and lassies, dames and 
S9uires are veiy unique and delightful, and the detail of the pictures is 
simple and childlike. The little songs, many very familiar to our chil- 
dren, will be doubly enjoyable because of the delightful illustrations which 
accompany them. 



Windchen. Von SibyUe V. Olfers. 

Far Children, j— 6. 

This dainty childlike fancy of the "Wind" tells itself through its 
beautiful pictures. The wind is personified as a little fairy boy in blue. 
In the first picture, up in the tree he perches, while the little lad trys 
to blow his boats out to sea. In the next picture Windchen and the Litue 
Boy are running through the meadows, while Windchen blows the tiny 
white dandelion seeds before him, and Geor|fe is out of breath with 
running. In the next picture Windchen is taking down the apples from 
the tree, and in the next the tiny rose children are filling Little Boy's 
blouse with rose apples. In the next one Little Boy and Windchen are 
playing with the leaf babies, the tiniest, dearest little tots with bright 
leaves for wings. In the next, Windchen and Little Boy are riding on 
the clouds. And then comes Little Bo/s goodbye to Windchen at the 
garden gate. 

In this delightful way does Sibylle von Olfers picture for a little 
child his own ima^nary playfellow, the mischievous Windchen. This 
is an exceptional picture book in that the author has shown with such 
perfect appreciation what a child's conception of the wind is — a dear 
though unseen, pla3rmate. 



Hanschens Skifahrt Marchen. Von Elsa Beskow. 

Far Children, 3—6. 

This is the beautiful little story of Hans and the Frost King! It is 
told in German, but the pictures give the story so graphically that our 
boys and g^rls can tell it from these without help I Hans starts off on 
his new skees to find the Frost King. He meets the jolly old fellow in 
the forest Along comes old Dame Thaw with her broom to sweep Frost 
King away. But the old Ice King pursues her with his icy breath and 
away she goes. Hans and Frost I^ing arrive at Kin|f Winter's palace 
guarded by the polar bears, and here they encounter King Winter seated 
on his ice throne. Here Hans explores within the winter palace and 
finds the old Eskimo fathers making the skee shoes and the mothers 
knitting the skee stockings, and the little frost boys makin|f ice skees 
and sleds. He plays with them building snow forts, and shding down 
hill. Then the Frost King drives him home behind the reindeer. Little 
Brother and Hans call day after day to Dame Thaw. "Do not send the 
snow away so soon," but Dame Thaw soon sweeps all the winter snow 
away and brings the spring rain which wakens the green g^ss and flow- 
ers,^ and through the air comes the Fairv of Springtime, driven by her 
white butterflies ! And Hans and Little Srother are glad it is spring. 

This is a little German idyl of the seasons. Winter and Springtime. 
The inctures are very beautiful in their simplicity of detail, clear outline 
and rich coloring and are full of the wonderful imagination which is so 
childlike in quali^ and yet so warm and rich in its suggestion. 
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Hanschen Im Blauheerenwald. Von Elsa Beskow. 

For Children, 3--6, 

Little Hans starts to find the blueberries in the woods. He falls 
asleep, and lo ! there is the little Blueberry Father 1 He takes Hans with 
him to his little house in the blueberry patch where all the blueberry boys 
are! Hans is tiny now like Blueberry Father. The boys climb the 
bushes and fill his basket and take him for a sail in their little leaf boat. 
Then awav they gallop on the field mice to the little home where the 
Little Holly Mother lives with her five little Holly girls. The tiny girls 
gather the holly berries, then they find Hans in the woods swinging in a 
tiny hammock made of spider webs. They bring Hans and the Blueberry 
boys to the Little Holly Mother who fills the baskets full of holly berries 
and sends Hans and the Blueberry boys home in the little wagon drawn by 
the field mice. Little Hans awakens to find his basket of berries, but he 
is alone, sitting on an old tree stump. It was all a dream, but there are 
the berries! Hans makes a little card for his mother with pictures of the 
Blueberry boys and the Holly girls on it, and gives it to her with the 
baskets of berries. Mother keeps the picture in her heart always! 

The pictures are very beautiful and truly childlike in their wholesome 
simplicity of imaginary personification of the life in nature as children 
sec it 

The Wizard Of Oz. By L. Frank Baum. 

For Children, 3—6, 

Dorothy, the heroine, lived with her uncle and aunt on a farm in 
Kansas. One day a c^lone carried the house, with Dorothy and the dog 
Toto in it, many miles awa^ to the land of Oz. They alight on the 
wicked witch of the East, killing her. The Munchkins, the Scarecrow. 
The Great Oz, etc, are introduced, and Dorothy's adventures are in full 
swing. — Coussens. Crude pictures, vivid colors, but delectable text There 
are several of the Oz series. 

Little Ann. By Jane and Ann Taylor, Illustrated by Kate Greenaway 
For Children, 3—6, 

Many of these quaint little rhymes are familiar to children. They 
are delightfully old-fashioned and childlike, full of the quaint admoni- 
tions which characterized the rhymes of the long ago. The illustrations 
by Kate Greenaway are a charming expression of these poems. No 
other illustrator of childhood so catches the quaint, old-fashionedness and 
a certain daintiness and spirituelle charm which belong to all childhood. 

Some one has said of Miss Greenaway: "She made herself queen 
in a little kingdom of her own — a land of gardens and flowers, of red 
brick houses with dormer windows peopled with charming children clad 
in long, higfa-waisted gowns, muffs and pelisses and sunbonnets, all sing- 
ing and dancing in the best possible of worlds.** 

Arabella And Araminta. By Gertrude Smith. 

For Children, 5—6. 

The rhythm and repetition which mark these simplest possible stories 
of the ^lays and troubles of two little girls have a great charm for most 
little children. 

The Railroad Book. By E. Boyd Smith. 

The sub-title of this book is "Bob and Betty's Summer on the Rail- 
road." Mr. Smith is not only the author but the illustrator and the charm- 
ingly tinted illustrations are the best feature of the book. Every boy and 
~ girl loves to watch trains of cars and likes to take journeys upon them 
and in this book the author begins with the children watdiing the passing 
trains, describes their growing acquaintance with the trainmen and their 
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ride in the cab of the locomotive and their visit to the round-house, the 
wrecking car and the freight house, and then takes them upon a journey 
during which they become acquainted with the central station, a dining car, 
a sleeping car, and the incidents of travel. To the little child who wants 
to become an engineer sometime this will be a delight. 

A Book Of Cheerful Cats And Other Animated Animals. 

By J. G. Francis. 
For Children, 4 — 6. 

Funny verses and even funnier animal pictures. A delightful book 
for old and young, because of the ability shown in the illustrations. 

In the Nursery. By Laura E. Richards. 

For Children, 4 — 7, 

Here are some delectable nonsense verses that are not all nonsense, 
some little lyrics full of childlikeness and humor, and some other verses 
that are really poetry. Among the few books of verses that can really 
be read to young children we count these of Mrs. Richards thoroughly 
good. 

The Roggie And Reggie Stories. By Gertrude Smith. 

For Children, 5 — 6, 

This companion to The Arabella and Araminta Stories tells in the 
same pleasant reiterative style of the doings of the little girls' little twin 
brothers. The illustrations are in color. 

The Sunbonnet Babies' Book. By Eulalie Osgood Grover. 

For Boys and Girls, 4 — T- 

The Sunbonnet Babies have become as popular as Palmer Cox's 
Brownies and almost as attractive as Kate Greenaway's children. They 
have traveled all over the world on cards and valentines, but this is the 
only book written about them or illustrated by Miss G)rbett. It is exceed- 
ingly popular with little children. 

It is a story about Molly and May, two little Sunbonnet Babies, who 
do all the things and see all the sights that real ^irls and boys do and see 
at the happy age of five or six. Each stor^r is illustrated by catchy and 
artistic colored pictures of these chubby children engaged in their little 
activities. The Sunbonnet Babies are like real people, and so real chil- 
dien like them. There are cheaper editions which contain practically all 
the materials, but far less attractive in their get up. 

The Hiawatha Primer. By Florence Holbrook. 

For Boys or Girls, 4—7. 

This is a delightful little book for children four to seven. The book 
is intended primarily as a First Reader, and with this end in view, the 
author has made a prose adaptation of Longfellow's poem, which is excel- 
lent for children's use. It gives a ^ood basis for a wide vocabulary, for 
while the language is rich and varied, the element of repetition is con- 
stantly employed, and the narratiye is very simply told. The prose gives 
the same idea over again in a variety of ways, so that while the repetition 
never becomes monotonous, it builds up so clear a concept that when the 
child reads the poem, he finds it is his own. The children live with Hia- 
watha. The book is very beautifully illustrated throughout with colored 
pictures of Hiawatha, of his "brothers" and "chickens," which makes it 
a good picture book. Miss Holbrook has given a little classic to childhood 
in the Hiawatha Primer. 
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Marigold Garden. By Kate Greenaway. 

For Children Under 6. 

This is one of the daintiest and most charming of Kate Greenawa/s 
picture and rhyme books. The delicately colored pictures are like all 
of hers, the qusunt English children with the big hats and short-waisted 
dresses, and in delicate coloring. The poems are homelike, with a breath 
of the springtime in them. 

Clean Peter And The Children Of Grubbylca. By Ottilia Adelborg. 
Far Children Under 6. 

This is a tale for little children. It is told in verse and is the funny 
story of Qean Peter and his efforts to convert the dirty children of Grul>- 
bylea into ways of cleanliness. It is full of whimsical humor. Each page 
is illustrated m a very artistic and childlike manner, which makes it pri- 
marily a picture book. The pictures are free from caricature; but are 
full of clean nonsense, and unusually good. 

Selected Fables From La Fontaine. By Jean de la Fontaine. 

For Children of 5. 

This edition is chosen because of Monsieur Boutet de Monvel's charm- 
ing small illustrations in color. There are from two to eight pictures on 
each page, accompanying the text, which is in verse. 

Story Of Little Black Sambo. By Helen Bannerman. 

For Children, 6—7. 

A story invented for two little p^rls by an English lady in India, 
"where black children abound and tigers are everyday affairs." Very 
popular. 

Goops and How to Be Them ; a Manual for Polite Infants, Inculcat- 
ing Many Virtues Both by Precept and Example. 

By Belett Burgess. 

For Children, 6—^. 

Advice on manners and morals in amusing verse that children cannot 
fail to remember. 

The Brownies, Their Book. By Palmer Cox. 

For Children, 6—^. 

The "Brownies" first saw the light on the pages of 5*/. Nicholas and 
: they have ever since been favorites with the children. Hordes of gro- 

tesque and comical little elves swarm on every page, intent on mischief or 
mermnaking, and the drawing is very clever. Rhymed stories accompany 
the illustrations, but the pictures are the important part There are many 
other Brownie books, all of which are good. The very latest. The 
Brownies Many More Nights, tells of their adventuries with a railroad, 
an electric light and other human contrivances. 

Indian Child-Life. By F. O. Deming. 

For Children, 6—7. 

Written for children and made most attractive by many full-page 
colored plates after paintings in water color. The descriptions of Indian 
life are simple, wholesome and not harrowing. 

A Runaway Donkey. By Emelie Poulsson. 

For Children, 6—7. 

Rhymed stories of home pets, with simple illustrations whidi chil- 
dren like. 
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PLAY. 

"I have just to shut my eyes 
To go sailing through the skies — 
To go sailing far away 
To the pleasant Land of Play; 
To the fairy land afar 
Where the Little People are." 

— Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Good books of play solely for little children are rare, but here are 
the best of them. While some thought has been given both in this list 
and in that upon Doing and Helping to the educational value of these 
activities, the more serious books on these topics will be found in the 
Guide Book of the Institute of Child Life, where the Montessori meth- 
ods, the kindergarten and the philosophy of play and work are more 
thoroughly discussed. 

Father And Baby Plays. By Emilie Poulssoo. 

To Use With Babies. 

This unique book of simple rhvmes for father's playtime with baby 
is full of excellent suggestion for the gala hours in the home life. Miss 
Poulsson has made happy adaptation of the tossing, jumping, climbing, 
pick-a-back and romping pla^s which are the universal expression of the 
father's playtime with the children. 

Let's Pretend. By Clifton Bingham. 

For Boys and Girls, 4—7. 

A series of verses with pleasant colored illustrations showing little 
children how to play cars, Punch and Judy, tiger hunt, pirates, ships, 
etc., with such common objects as tables, chairs, rocking horses and other 
things found around the house. 

Floor Games. By H. G. Wells. 

To Use With Boys and Girls, 5—9- 

An extraordinarily fascinating book by this well-known Utopian nov- 
elist, showing fathers how to play with their children on the floor, util- 
izing blocks, toy soldiers and Noah's ark men, and other objects that are 
at hand, to make villages, railroads, encampments, and have continuous 
dramatic play. A book that Robert Louis Stevenson would have enjoyed. 

Stick-and-Pea Plays. By C. S. Pratt. 

To Use With Children Up to 8. 

Doll's furniture and other playthings made out of sticks and dried 
peas and suggestions of games and plays to use with them. 

The House that Glue Made. By Gara Andrews Williams. 

For Children, 4—7. 

This is one of a series of about fifteen color books written by Qara 

A. Williams and illustrated by George A. Williams. They fit under the 

; classification of handicraft as well as that of literature. Accompanying 
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each story is a graceful sketch. Upon this are to be pasted by the child 
various figures and objects thus completing the picture. There is a small 
sketch with each page of the cut-out objects indicating where they are 
to be placed upon the larger print Some of the more attractive titles 
of this series are: "The Children's Store," "The Children's Theater," 
"The Ark That Glue Made." and "The House That Glue Made." 

Play Work For The Little Ones. By Isabel M. Halley. 

For Children, 5—8, 

An original little book, of English publication, showing how to do 
different thmgs with paper. The especially novel feature is the instruc- 
tions for dressing dolls and furnishing dolls' houses. There are work- 
ing plans for making paper dresses for "Little Boy Blue," "Little Red 
Riding Hood," "Tack and Jill" and several other nursery favorites. These 
suggestions would be equally practical for cutting out of cloth. The fur- 
niture is also to be made and decorated out of cardboard and paper. 
There is a list of materials with prices at the end of the book. 

Easy Games For Little Players. By Margaret Boughton. 

For Children, 4—7. 

An English publication showing how to turn the nursery rhymes into 
dramatic form. This would be excellent for a children's party or for 
any little circle that chances to be meeting in the home. The suggested 
dialogue does not need to be memorized. Bright-witted little ones would 
catch the suggestion and work out the stories merrily. Among the stories 
thus dramatized are "Little Red Riding Hood," "Cinderella." "Little Boy 
Blue," "The Birds of Killineworth" and "The Pied Piper." These little 
games involve running, searching, singing and activities in a circle. They 
require practically no apparatus except what is in the house and they can 
be played at any season of the year. 

Little Dramas. By Ada Maria Skinner and Lillian Nixon Lawrence. 

For Children of 6, 

The special value of this dramatic reader is that most of the material 
is directly from or adapted from stories or sketches or poems by well- 
known writers. 

The Child-Lore Dramatic Reader. By Catherine T. Bryce. 

For Children of 6. 

This is another readings book for the first-grade containing selec- 
tions largely from good literary sources • arranged in dramatic form. 
There are a few practical suggestions at the close for dramatizing some 
of these stories in the schoolroom or home. No accessories are neces- 
sary except such as may be found anyhere. 

Rhymes for Little Hands. By Maud Bumham. 

A very charming little book of finger plays. The unique thing is that 
every single motion necessary to portray the charming rhymes is illus- 
trated by a little photograph. This makes it a very practical as well as 
a very delightful book both for mother and kindergartner. The gesture 
illustrations progress naturally and easily from one to the other. The 
fairy rhymes are gfiven for little children too young for a real fairy story. 
The mother who enters into these plays with animation can have a real 
good time with her baby and will be teaching it a great deal at the same 
time. 
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DOING AND HELPING. 

Including a few books of simple information on science, art, 
nature, etc. 

"See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fffigment from his dream of human life. 
Shaped by himself, with newly learned art : 
And this hath now his heart. 
And unto this he frames his song : 
As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation." 

— William Wordsworth, 

The following books have been found especially useful by the 
Secretaries of The After School Club. Some of them are named 
because they show mothers how to make their children's play-activi- 
ties of educational value to them. Others are chosen because they con- 
nect so directly with nature and out-of-doors and elementary knowl- 
edge of science or art. Several simple books upon home-helping are 
indicated, and a few whose value is simply that they show how to do 
various forms of busy-work at home in a practical way. 

A Primer Of Work And Play. By Edith Alger. 

For Boys and Girls, 5 — 6, 

A little reading-book for those who are just of school age. It is not 
a guide to handicraft, but it gives simple descriptions and pictures of 
the various activities of home, school and the neighborhood which appeal 
to children. It tends to make little ones think of work with respect 

Beard Birds. By Adelia Belle Beard. 

A book of life-size cut-outs of common birds with adjustable wings. 
Can be made to stand up. Short description of each bird, nest and eggs 
by the author. Besides being charming toys, these cut-outs will prove 
an aid in the study of natural birds. 

Little Folks' Land. By Madge A. Bingham. 

For Boys and Girls, 6—7. 

"The Story of a Little Boy in a Big World." We in this country 
are just learning the need of education suong social and industrial lines. 
It is quite as important to train a child to take his place as a helpful 
member of our complex society and earn a joyful living by honest meth- 
ods — by his hands if need be—as it is to teach him to read and write 
and spell and translate Latin fluently. "Little Folks' Land" is literally 
the story of a little boy in a big world. It tells the story of "Joe-Boyf' 
as he grew from a baby in a gypsy camp into an active member of soci- 
ety in 'Little Folks' Laiid." The story of his development is charmingly 
told, — of how the architect, the carpenter, the brickmason, the painter, the 
farmer, the horse, the dog, the cat, and the sheep, and many others helped 
to make his home, and to make him happy and comfortable. Joe-Bo/s 
civil, domestic and animal relationships are brought out, as well as his 
relation to the flowers, birds and bees. 

The kindergarten and primary teacher will And this book wonder- 
fully su^estive and a storehouse of information. To mothers looking 
for stones to tell again and again to their children or to read aloud of 
an evening, the book will be an actual blessing. 
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Tbe Overall Boys. By Eulalie Osgcx)d Giover. 

Far Bays amd Gwis, ^—7. 

This is the stoiy of the rollickiiig adventures of four hxppj little 
bojrs, with \LcXtj and May, of "Sunbonnet* fame, joining in some of 
theirgames. 

Tbe sayings and doin^ of Jade, Joe, Tim and Ted are of perennial 
interest to clSdren. Their adrentnres on die farm — up at five o'clock 
in the morning to go milking, feeding die chickras, driving the cows to 
pasture, riding the hay-wagon, mowing grass — all these thmgs appeal to 
the love of doin^ things out of doors. Then the experience of camping, 
the trip to the aty, the celebration of the holidays; all are told in a way 
which makes one live with die Overall Boys in their happy boyhood 



When Mother Lets Us Help. By Constance Johnson. 

For Girls, 7-^9. 

This is a practical litUe book for small girls and boys who want to 
be useful about the house. It mentions otAj the things which litde chil- 
dren can do and it describes very carefully liow to do them. It deals with 
such subjects as making the bed, tidying die bedroom, sweeping, taking 
care of silver, washing dishc^ putting wings in their places, tadcing out 
spots and behaving when visiting. 

Home Occupations For 'Boys And Girls. By Bertha Johnston. 

To use with Children up to 9. 

This volume is largely a book of suggestion. The ideas offered have 
been garnered from various sources, including practkal experience in the 
home, actual daily work in the kindergarten, and recollections of the 
author's own childhood. 

1. The Secrets of the Market Basket 2. Mother Nature's Horn of 
Plenty. 3. Saved From the Scrap Basket 4. The Sewing Basket 5. The 
Paint Box. 6. Dolls and Doll-Houses. 7. Plays and Games. 8. Festival 
Occasions. 9. The Key Basket 10. The Child's Library. 11. Kinder- 
garten Materials — ^The Gifts. 12. The Occupations. 

The Sand Man— His Farm Stories. By William J. Hopkins. 

For Boys and Girls, $—8, 

These simple bedtime stories were told to a little child by his father, 
night after night, and proved to be so soothing and helpful to the little 
one that Mr. Hopkins has written them for the benefit of other children 
at Sand Man times. They are good because they are so simply told. 
They are narratives of all the familiar things which a child loves in the 
activities of a farm life. And the same things are told over and over 
again with a new element of interest and incident constantly added. This 
style of narrative is a source of great delight to little children to whom 
the element of repetition is a joy forever, and yet who demand the cumu* 
lation of events, which suggest tne fresh delight of new possibilities in the 
story, where more may happen. 

Work And Play For Little Gurls. By Hedwig LevL 

To use wiih Children, $—8. 

This book tells how to make tiny toys out of such conunon dungs as 
matchr-boxes, corks and paper. Nearly evenrthing discussed is intended 
for Christmas presents or for Christmas decorations. 
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Sonny Boy's Day At The Zoo. By Ella Bentley Arthur. 

For Boys and Girls, 



An unusual book giving the recollections of a little boy who spent 
long summer days in the New York Zoological Gardens. His mother has 
put the supposed conversation of the different animals with the little boy 
into verse and the father has illustrated them with some extraordinary- 
photofi^raphs of living creatures. For purposes of identification, these 
alone are of very great value. 

The Kindergarten At Home. By B. M. Hillyer. 

To use with Children, 4—5, 

This is not a book on kindergarten theory, but a practical help to 
the mother for using the kindergarten materials day by day for a hun- 
dred and twenty days, with holidays extra, for little children. There are 
suitable sketches to show how the work will look when it is finished. 

The Home-Made Kindergarten. By Nora Archibald Smith. 

To use with Children, 4 — $. 

There is some discussion in this simple book of the principles of 
kindergartening and then follow chapters showing how the mother can 
use these principles both indoors and outdoors in work and play. The 
closing chapter deals with stories, games and songs. This is not a hand- 
book, but will be a good book to read before reading that of Hillyer. 

Little Folks' Handy Book. By Lina and Adelia B. Beard. 

To use with Boys and Girls, 4 — 10, 

A veritable treasure-house of play and work and occupations. Like 
all the Beard books, the descriptions are simple and the pictures and 
working-drawings are very good. 

What And How. By Anna W. Henderson and H. O. Palen. 

To use with Children, 5 — lo, 

A book for mothers and school teachers, with many illustrations in 
color of finished work, showings how to do stick-laying, clay modeling, 
sawing, free-hand cutting, weavmg, etc. Because of the graphic illustra- 
tions, many a mother will feel emboldened to try some of these handworks 
with her children who would otherwise be discouraged from making the 
effort 

Lady HoUyhock. By M. C. Walker. 

To use with Boys and Girls, 4—7. 

Also, "Tales Come True." Both volumes tell how to make dolls out 
of fiowers and vegetables. Colored pictures and simple text 

Father Tuck's Painting Books. 
For Boys and Girls, 4—7. 

A series of small but strong books containing at each opening a 
colored picture and a black and white picture opposite, to color. At the 
end of the book dry water colors are arranged upon small strips of paper, 
so that all the child needs is a brush and a glass of water in order to do 
the coloring. There are at least forty booklets in this series, all appar- 
ently of equal interest, although pictures of animals and of trains will 
perhaps be most attractive to little children. 
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The Little Artist. By Marion Mackenzie. 

To usi with Boys and Girls, 6—7. 

An introduction to painting for mothers and kindergartners to use 
with small children. This is a more serious book than the Tuck picture- 
books. It heli)S the mother to show the chi)d how to lay and mix colors 
and to draw simple flower forms. 

Home Occupations For Little Children. By Katharine Beebe. 

To use with Children, 4—7. 

A book entirely for the home, suggesting how to use kindergarten 
material. There are also chapters on work with needle and thread, with 
paste and scissors, and with paints and pencils. There is a chapter on 
Christmas and holiday work. Some simple suggestions are made for 
games and play in the home. 

The Child Housekeeper. 

By Elizabeth and Anna Gansvoort Chittenden. 

To use with Girls, 6—7* 

A book intended, as the introduction states, to "put poetry into dish- 
washinff and brinfr sunshine into housdceeping.** The use of the book is 
to teacn young girls to work neatly and effiaently at home. There are 
some pleasant music, poetr>* and stories in each chapter, yet the poetiy 
does not prevent the book from beinp^ most practicaJ. It will be most, 
helpful to nK>thers in training their httle daughters to be home-makers. 

A Little Cook-Book For A Little Girl. Bv Carolina French Benton. 
r«i iftft teitk Giris, 6—7 and older. 

It begins by saying, **Oiice upon a time there was a litde girl named 
liar«iret. She wanted to cook. The book goes on to tdl the things 
that Margaret made. This is a book not for a child's use, bat for the 
mother h> use with a child. The recipes have been used by many moCfacfs 
in the Institute and our secretaries recommend it heartily. 

Occupations For Little Fingers. 

Bv Elizabeth Sasre and Anna M. Cooler. 

This is a lonctical Kv>k for little children on bow to make dmags. 
It i$ espectjilly intended fs>r schix^ bat is osefol for parents. Articles 
of smalt cv\$t are ,<u gsejted> The twk telb how to do cord-wock. to mike 
artk^es f Tv>m fa&. u> do paper oittmg;. day moddii^ ■eaiin g p bead- 
wv>Hl CTvvhetini:. ktuttit^c. and to make himitane for dou s hcosesL TiKre 
is a si^octal chapter of work for K>ts and c«ie of work fc^- girls. Many 
ithB$$ratx>ns^ K*ih of the work in V^'^'^^^ "^t maVT^ ai^d m war the 
attxles Kvk wh<ti cccnpleted. 

XVIka Mother Lets Us Cut Out Pictures. Bv Ida E. Boyd. 

T^ ^nle Kv>): cv«(aw rerr sc<>d suSc^oect? i^ktsn 
tW cdtiMTs wK>a s^Hc^ Ix^ w^ n is iaes&Kd. Wi:! ei 
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Suggestions For Handwork In School And Home. 

By Jane L. Hoxie. 
To use with Boys and Girls, 4—6, 

This is a book which mothers can use with children of kindermrten 
age. It tells especially how to make beautiful things with ink, pencil and 
colors, by winding and sewing, by weaving and modeling, and there are 
also descriptions of such delightful playthings as dolls and furniture made 
out of nuts, chairs made from seeds, farms made out of sand and menag- 
eries made out of paper. 

Famous Pictures Of Children. By Julia Augusta Schwartz. 

For Children of 6, 

A book for supplementary reading in school. There are seventeen 
reproductions. This little book is characterized by its excellent descrip- 
tions in each case, of the circumstances under which the child was painted, 
of the meaning of the picture, and of the after history of the child or 
the picture. 

Stories Of Great Artists. 

By Olive Browne Home and Katherine Lois Scobey. 

For Children of 6. 

Incidents that would interest children in artists' lives with repro- 
ductions of their famous works. The artists studied are Raphael, Angelo, 
Rembrandt, Reynolds, Corot, Landseer, Bonheur and Millet. 

Cyr Graded Art Readers. By Ellen M. Cyr. 

For Children, 6—8. 

There are three of these readers. Each one of them takes up in a 
simple and pleasant way the lives of several artists and gives charming 
reproductions in two-tone prints of such of their works as are most in- 
teresting to children and also simple descriptions of these reproductions. 

Picture Stories From The Great Artists. 

By Mary R. Cady and Julia M. Dewey. 

For Children of 6. 

Pleasant little sketches, for children just learning to read, of artists, 
with interwoven descriptions of their pictures, which are reproduced in 
half-tone. The artists are Bonheur, Van Dyke, Landseer and Murillo. 



MUSIC. 

"And the morning stars sang together." 

In introducing little children to music we recommend giving them 
melody even in the cradle. One of our musical mothers, whose chil- 
dren belong to The After School Club, went to work in the way indi- 
cated below. Her experience has been so normal and so successful 
that we have often quoted it to our other mothers of little children, 

"When my baby lay helpless in the carriage, or on a couch, I played 
the piano. As soon as the baby was able to sit alone, he often sat in 
my lap while I played some soft music or sang 'Humpty Dumpty' or 
'Jack Homer* — m fact, a great many nursery rhymes — ^until he would 
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make a natural effort to help me. Each child in turn has asked by 
the time he could talk, 'Mamma, sing Dumpty.' 

"I have never given any special length of time to it — only as their 
interest seemed to hold — although we often have fifteen minutes before 
noon, while we wait for Mr. F to come to dinner. 

"The next pieces we had were 'Drowsy Song,' *I'd Rather Be a 
Pussy Cat* and *City of Sleep*; music by Reginald DeKoven; very 
tuneful, sweet pieces. Dixon was about two and a half years old when 
we attempted to learn these. I remember being very much surprised 
how fast he learned the words and how he enjoyed it, but Mary and 
John learned them when they were several months younger and it was 
without any effort, so it seemed. 

"In the Art Literature Reader Book, by Frances Elizabeth Chut- 
ter (Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., Publishers, Boston, Mass.), there are 
several pages devoted to songs — ^the words by R. L. Stevenson — which 
have been set to very simple music. Then we have a series of 'Sun- 
bonnet Twins* ' songs for each day of the week and the duties that 
day brings. We sing, also, 'Little Boy Blue* (the little toy dog is 
covered with dust), music by Novin. Jessie Gaynor has several pretty 
songs — ^'The Slumber Boat' is very attractive to most children, also 
'The Gingerbread Man.' 

"These songs I've mentioned are full of melody. The words are 
not beyond the thought and feeling of a child, and there is enough 
flight of imagination that their attention never wearies of them. My 
object in getting the children interested in these songs is that they 
may unconsciously learn a beautiful thought, while the singing will 
always be a great and unending source of enjoyment to them, and not 
only to them, but to the home folks and our friends. It is best to 
interest them before they become self-conscious. It is a delight to 
see my trio sing, for they do it as if they were so happy and so thor- 
oughly enjoying themselves. 

"This is the way to learn 'Three Little Kittens,' for instance. I 
play the piece through to see how they like it, then I recite the first 
line and tihey repeat it in unison or separately, then we sing the words 
to the air, and so on till we finish the first verse. We'll sing this over, 
perhaps when I'm busy about my duties, or when we're riding along 
the country roads — ^just any time convenient — ^until in a surprisingly 
short time they are familiar with the words and the music.** 

Mabel Madison Watson, in the Home Progress Magazine, empha- 
sizes the importance of allowing the young child to hear more music. 
She says: "If the child, having heard none of the simpler form of 
music adapted to a very young mind, be finally taken to a course of 
'Young People*s Concerts,' as an introduction to musical understand- 
ing, how can he be greatly enlightened thereby?" "Think how little," 
she adds, "there is in one or two lessons a wedc, necessarily theoretical 
in the larger part, to tempt the imagination or to inform the child of 
the glories in store." She urges the use of toy instruments, tiny drums 
and xylophones and toy pianos, as well as the phonog^ph and pianola. 
Ensemble singing, too, she regards as unsurpassed as a preparation for 
future musicianship. She believes the manipulation of the kindergar- 
ten toys and, I suiqx>se, even more the Montessori pieces and the plays 
of "color music," help facility in selecting the notes and in sight 
reading. 
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Musical Kindergarten Method. By Daniel Batchellor. 

Two things which always attract children are pure musical tones and 
beautiful colors. Tones and colors are but two forms of the language of 
feeling. The sense of eye and ear are called into exercise by the beauty 
of the tone and color harmonies. Mr. Batcheller has made a special study 
of the natural sympathy between tones and colors and of their relation 
to child nature. He has had a long and varied experience and in the 
course of his work with the children he has used many devices to awaken 
their interest and secure their intelligent co-operation. The devices of 
most permanent value have been selected to accompany this book. The 
book was orginally intended for kindergarten use, but it will be very 
helpful to the mother who is beginning to interest her little one in music 
practice. A complete set of the accompanying apparatus costs about five 
' dollars, but an ingenious mother can easily make much of it herself and 
can select enough from the price-list so that the total expense will not be 
a burden to her. 

Color Music For Children. By Fannie E. Hughey. 

Mrs. Hughey had carried the ideas of Mr. Batchellor^s book still fur- 
ther. Some one has made the comparison that his book is to hers as the 
kindergarten is to the Montessori system. Mrs. Hughey shows great in- 
genuity in working out the plan of naming the notes for the colors and 
associating them with the bird-songs. This manual for mothers and 
teachers is written in such simple style that a teacher can easily reproduce 
the lesson. The articles needed for the lesson consist simply of inex- 
pensive colored papers. 

Schirmer's Music Spelling Book. By Annis Terhune. 

This is a plan for learning to read music by connecting the letters 
which are the names of the notes so as to make words and sentences and 
then drilling the children to read the notes by connecting them with the 
words and sentences. 

Half-Hour Lessons In Music. By Mrs. Hermann Kotzschman 

A jolly little book telling how an enthusiastic teacher has taken begin- 
ners and kept them enthusiastic through the earlier stages of music-prac- 
tice. Though intended for teachers, it will be helpful to mothers who are 
guiding the practice of their children, and some of the devices children 
themselves can use with pleasure. It will be referred to often in After 
School Club letters. 

Musical Zoo. By D. D. Wood. 

These eight little pieces were written for the daughter of the com- 
poser, who was a blind man beloved in Philadelphia for his lovable char- 
acter. These are duets, the more difficult music for the mother and the 
simpler for the little child. Several of the pieces have simple words 
which indicate the story that the tones are trying to tell and which the 
little child will enjoy singinfl" while she plays. The same publishers have 
a similar collection, called Mother Goose Duets" by Theodora Dutton. 

Mother Goose's Nursery Rhymes And Nursery Songs. 

Set to music by J. W. Elliott 

This is an old collection that has recently been reprinted. Surely 
Mother Goose was intended to be "sung^ as well as "said," and while the 
music is not very classical, it is simple and unobjectionable, and it will be 
enjoyed by little ones when mother sings it to them. 
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Songs And Music From Frederick Froebel's Mother Plays. 

Arranged by Susan E. Blow. 

A free rendering of the verses of the songs of the original mother 
plays with the quaint old pictures. At the end of the book is a collection 
of music for these songs, mostly, by good modern American composers. 
This will be a very helpful book for musical mothers to use in play with 
their children. 

Children's Singing Games Old And New. By Man R. Hofer. 

An excellent collection of simple songs from many racial sources. 
It includes such old favorites as 'The Farmer in the Dell," "Here We Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush," "London Bridge," and so forth, and a num- 
ber of new ones. 

The Song Primer. By Alys E. Bentley. 

An attractive little book with pictures containing simple songs printed 
in large, plain notes and type, givmg the melody without accompaniment. 
The themes are such natural ones as "The Fiddle," "The Bear," "The 
Scissors Grinder," "The Train," "The Bee," and others mostly imitative 
of familiar sounds. 

Play Songs. By Alys E. Bentley. 

These songs, for the youngest children, are intended "to use the 
whole child." They are based upon fundamental rhythms and their topics 
are so varied in reference to activity that they express all the life of a 
little one both indoors and out. 

Modern Music Series: Primer. By Eleanor Smith. 

Songs of the Child World. By Jessie L. Gaynor. 

Small Songs For Small Singers. By W. H. Neidlinger. 

Songs Of A Little Child's Day. 

By Emilie Poulsson and Eleanor Smith. 

These are the best textbooks used in elementary schools for teaching 
singing. Mothers who do not send their children early to school will be 
glad to know them by title. They are of quite even merit. 
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FOR THE MOTHER. 

The two following pages are reserved for pencil notes by the 
mother as she makes use of this Part I. As mothers will use it differ- 
ently, the pages are not subdivided, but it is suggested that some or all 
of the following headings be used : 

Baby's Record (in awakening intelligence, play, expression, ability, 
as the mother follows out the hints given above in text and ref- 
erences). 

Notes on the Books read (those mentioned in this list above). 

a 

Magazine and other Book references (indexing other material 
available to the mother). 



I 
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THE FIREUGHT GUILD. 

WHAT IT IS. 

"By the fireside there are youthful dreamers, 
Building castles fair with stately stairways." 

Dear Boys and Girls, Comrades: 

I had a letter from a boy recently who said they'd had a club 
meeting all winter in their woodshed, but that now it is **busted up." 
That makes me think how I used to like to belong to things, and 1 
believe I'll tell you about the best club I ever heard of for boys and 
girls. It isn't the kind that **busts up," but it has been getting bigger 
and better every month. 

The other day somebody asked one of my boys, **Do you like The 
After School Qub?" And he replied, **Does a duck like water?" That 
seems to be about what they all think, and I can understand it, for 
we're not only a big crowd, but a jolly one, and then we are interested 
in everything that concerns boys and girls. 

I can't take time to tell you about it all — ^about the boys who hunt 
and fish, trap game and go camping, as well as those who are making 
kites or building boats, or working on wireless telegraph outfits or 
airships. 

As for girls, they have their flower and bird exchanges and walk- 
ing clubs and plans for parties, and they seem to think it lots of fun 
to come into one big crowd under a "follow your leader" sort of plan. 
There are boys and girls, too, who are raising chickens and pigeons and 
rabbits, and some who are earning money in various ways. It's rather 
good to hear about it all, don't you think? I certainly enjoy getting 
into it, and I try to pass on all the fun there is — ^there is plenty of it 
too as the Qub grows and spreads over the country. 

The pictures in this book are of real boys and girls who belong 
to our Club. 

Coming to the letters, you see I know all about that, for when I was 
your age I had an uncle who was "dandy!" I had his name, and I 
suppose that was what started him to caring about my affairs. But^ 
anyway, he made a bargain with me to write to him regularly. He 
said he was sure to be interested in whatever I cared about, and that 
he'd answer every letter, so that I needn't make hard work of it. There 
went through all those years the finest kind of a friendship. My Uncle 
Nathaniel lived in a big city when he was at home, but he travelled 
about a gjeat deal. And if he didn't see and hear about all there was I 

I don't think I ever had anything in my life that was more fun 
than that friendship. You see, I could ask any question I liked, and I 
was sure of an answer, for if it was out of Uncle Nathaniel's line, he 
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always had some friend who knew. Now, I don't often tell this story, 
but after all it is the real reason why I was willing to be "Unde Nat" 
when The After School Qub needed me. 

Now that you have joined our Qub, we'll begin right off on the 
thing you like best, and then it will be fair for you to look into some of 
the things in games and study and books that I like. 

Hoping this will all happen, I am, 

Yours heartily, 



C/(^<^c^^>c^ /CaX^ 



WHAT TO DO FIRST. 

Soon after you have become a member write me for a "Record 
Sheet." This is a large four-page sheet, of which a copy is printed at 
the end of this part. The inside pages have a lot of fascinating ques- 
tions about yourself for you to answer. You may find it easier at first 
to answer these questions than to write a letter. There is a space on 
the first page for your photograph if you ever care to send one, while 
the back page is reserved for your record in The After School Qub. 
Upon that page is recorded the time when you entered, all the degrees 
and honors and prizes which you gain in the Club, etc. This record 
sheet is even more interesting to me than to you because it tells me at 
any moment what you are interested in and what your standing is in 
the Qub. The reason I have printed a duplicate at the end of this 
Part, is so that you can copy and keep your own record. 



WHAT NEXT. 

As soon as you enter the Qub, I write you a personal letter and 
if you are enrolling in one of the Inner Qrcles, I give you at once a 
definite thing to do or to enjoy. Only one thing at a time is suggested. 
When you have done that, 1 suggest the next thing. After a while 
perhaps you will think of something to suggest or it may be you will 
come to some point of difficulty or that you will wish some special help, 
like getting up a party or going out camping. Then is the time when I 
begin to be a real uncle. 



WHICH CIRCLES TO JOIN. 

The complete list of Circles is found in the Contents. I strongly 
recommend that each member join two, but not more than two, Circles 
at one time, and that in nearly every case for those from seven to four- 
teen, one of the two be the Books and Story-telling Circle. Books arc 
after all the key to every kind of knowledge, and after you have 
enrolled in the Circle that represents your hobby you will doubtless get 
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the most from the Qub if you read, somewhat under my guidance, 
from the splendid lists for young people's reading which are on pages 
92 to 119 and 120 to 124. By changing occasionally (usually not 
oftener than once in four months) to one new Circle, you enlarge your 
interests through variety. 



CERTIFICATES. 

Each member of The After School Club will receive upon enroll- 
ment a certificate of membership in the Club. This certificate, which 
is a beautiful diploma, printed in black and gold with Gothic ornaments 
and lettering and the seal of the Club, contains in its upper portion 
seven blank tablets which are intended to be filled out with seals that 
shall indicate the special Circles which the member joins, and also his 
rank in each of these Circles. It is not necessary to join any of the 
Circles and the fact that these tablets are blank is not conspicuous 
enough to diminish the value or the beauty of the certificate. 

As soon as you name the Circle or Circles in which you would like 
to be enrolled, you may ask for seals of the colors of those Circles and 
may affix them to your certificate upon any of the blank tablets which 
you choose. As soon as you have completed the requirements for the 
first degree of any Circle, you will be given a bronze seal which you 
may paste upon the seal which indicates that you had been enrolled in 
that Circle. After earning the second, you will receive a silver seal and 
after earning the third degree, a gold one. The seal of your enrollment 
is a little larger than the seals of the degrees, so that it projects a little. 
If you, for example, have won the first degree in the Crafts Circle, the 
brown of your enrollment seal will project around the bronze of your 
first degree. If you are also of the first degree of the Out-of-Doors 
Circle, the green of that enrollment will show around the bronze. Thus 
the seals will always indicate both the name of your Circle and your 
rank in that Circle. 

It is not necessary to send the papers or work which proves that 
one has satisfied the requirements for a degree to The After School 
Club. I shall accept the examination of them which has been made by 
parent or teacher. The endeavor of the Club is to honor the interest 
and approval of the home and so, when a mother oi* teacher says that 
the work has been well done, I am satisfied. 



REQUIREMENTS OF THE DEGREES. 

The recognitions and honors of The After School Club are awarded 
for personal fidelity and not for successful competition with others. 
The only competitions in the Club are those in which the member com- 
petes with himself, that is, with his own record. Every honor in the 
Club may be won by any member of average ability, provided he is 
faithful. 

The requirements in all our Circles are uniform in respect to time 
demanded. They are as follows : 
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In order to earn each of the three degrees, a member and his 
parent or teacher must certify that he has spent an average of only ten 
minutes extra each week-day upon the special activity of the Cirde in 
which he is enrolled. The requirements for those who are fourteen 
years of age or over is an extra fifteen minutes a day. This means that 
members of the Home-Makers Circle must assist their mothers ten or 
fifteen minutes a day more than before. If they have never been in the 
habit of helping, this ten or fifteen minutes is sufiicient. If they have 
had a regular task before, this must be additional to that task. In the 
Music Circle, members must either practice or read acceptable books 
about music for that extra time. This does not mean that precisely 
this amount of time must be spent every single day. These extra 
periods may be grouped in any way that is convenient. Each member 
must keep a daily record in his diary or upon a blank card and the 
total at the end of six months must be 1500 extra ten minutes (twenty- 
five hours) for those under fourteen, or 2400 extra minutes (forty 
extra hours) for those over fourteen. Members who have reached or 
exceeded the required number of hours for one degree before six 
months have elapsed are not permitted to go on immediately to earn 
the next degree. These extra hours within the six-months period count 
on receiving the degree with special honors. What these honors are is 
described in another paragraph. 

Parents may be enrolled in the Circles with their children and by 
working with them earn the same promotions. 



HONORS. 

The honors of the Qub are given to those who earn any degree 
by unusual fidelity or merit. There are so many Circles and so many 
ways of earning these honors that I can give special information only 
by personal letter. If you have worked for an unusual number of extra 
hours or your work has been very carefully done, you should send in 
the record of hours or example of the work or the certificate of parent 
or teacher, and I will decide whether or not the honor has been earned. 
The requirement for earning an honor is not burdensome; therefore, 
no member should be discouraged as to being able to secure not only 
one, but several. I desire simply to recognize special faithfulness. 

Those who are awarded an honor for any degree will be allowed 
to afiix a gold star to the tablet upon the certificate set apart for that 
Circle. When three honors have been won, I will present to you a 
beautiful book as a special reward. You will be asked to make a 
choice of any three books you desire from the list in this volume and 
one of these will be selected and promptly forwarded to the fortunate 
member. 

AWARDS. 

The awards of The After School Qub^are given for thinking and 
working for the Club. In order to make this a truly social organization, 
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it is necessary that it should have the co-operation of its members in 
thinking up bright ideas and in developing its membership. Many 
minds are always better than one, and by puUing together we can make 
the Club the best social organization in the world for young folks. It 
also adds immensely to the enthusiasm of the individual member if other 
boys and girls in his neighborhood belong to the Qub and are working 
for the same ends. While the Qub lives in the home and for the home, 
it is not intended to be selfishly confined to the home. How pleasant 
it will be where a Circle of After School Club members meets at dif- 
ferent homes in turn and engages co-operatively in the work and play 
for which the Club gives directions. 

I, therefore, invite every member of the Club to send me ideas for 
improving its work, working-plans or drawings for crafts or home 
occupations, new games and plays, — in short, anything that has come 
out of personal experience which is delightful. For every such idea 
which the Club adopts and uses, I will make a special award. These 
awards will usually consist of some of the most attractive books or 
scientific collections mentioned in this handbook. For some ideas of 
peculiar value, money awards will be made. 

I also desire to make appropriate recognition of those who work 
for maintaining and up-building the membership of the Club. The 
Club wants "Rooters." If people go around talking about the Qub and 
praising it, they will themselves get more out of it, because to speak 
well of any institution makes one find more pleasure and profit from it. 
The After School Club has worked out a plan, which will be explained 
by personal letter, whereby any member who gives practical co-opera- 
tion in extending the good work will receive valuable recognition. 

COLORS. 

Each Circle has its own special color. This color is used in its 
seal and usually in its correspondence. The colors are chosen for some 
appropriateness to the special thought of each Circle. They are as 
follows : 

The Candle Lighters : Light Blue for boys ; Light Pink for girls. 

The Play Circle: Red. 

The Out-of-Doors Circle: Green. 

The Home-Makers Circle : Lavender. 

The Crafts Circles: Brown. 

The Book and Story-telling Circle : Parchment (Cream). 

The Picture Circle: White. 

The Music Circle: Blue. 

The Vocation Circle: Khaki. 

The Business Circle: Yellow. 

The Science and Nature Circle: Green. 

The Knights and Queens Circle : Purple. 

BADGES. 

No one can buy the badges of The After School Qub at any price. 
They belong only to those who earn them. At present the Qub has 
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two badges, or rather, its badges are made in two styles. The emblem 
of the Club is the torch of flame. A gold-plated badge is given, upon 
application, to members who have passed the first degree in any Circle. 
A beautiful solid gold badge is given, upon application, to members who 
have passed the third degree in any Circle or who have passed the first 
degree in any three Circles or who have passed the first degree in one 
Circle and the second in another. 

It is designed that members who wish to do so shall indicate their 
rank by a small rosette of ribbon to which this pin is fastened. For 
example, a member of the Crafts Circle of the third degree intertwines a 
little piece of brown ribbon, the color of the Circle, with a small piece 
of gold ribbon, the color of the third degree. Colors of different Circles 
and different degrees are all to be intertwined in one rosette. The Qub 
will be glad to send the appropriate rosette to any member. 



CORRESPONDENCE AND CLUB EXCHANGE. 

Members of these inner organizations will be given, upon request, 
the privilege of corresponding with other members in distant places, — 
boys with boys and girls with girls. 

There is a Club Exchange for the sending to headquarters or to 
other members of curios, collections, drawings, working plans, etc. 



NEIGHBORHOOD CLUBS. 

Sometimes the boys and girls, or the boys or girls, in some neigh- 
borhood who belong to The After School Club want to form a Qub 
which shall meet in each other's homes. Such an extension of our 
Club plan is delightful to us, and we are glad to help it in every way. 
Most of these groups call themselves After School Clubs, with such 
local names as "Avalon Chapter," ''Joyous Card Chapter," "Arcadia 
Chapter," etc. Some of them are entirely confined to one interest, such 
as nature study, tramping, games, others are really one of the inner 
Cjrcles described below, others combine story-telling and dramatics. 
Still others are really Camp Fire Girls or Boy Scouts, etc., under two 
names. 

We have an interesting form of organization, outlined under the 
section, "Knights and Queens," in Part III, which will interest many 
boys and girls who are at least twelve years old. Read about it. 



MEMBERSHIP IN NATIONAL SOCIETIES. 

In some of these Circles membership will at once constitute an 
individual membership in some of the famous national young peoples' 
societies. This is true of the Knights of King Arthur, the Queens of 
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two badges, or rather, its badges are made in two styles. The emblem 
of the Chib is the torch of flame. A gold-plated badge is given, upon 
application, to members who have passed the first degree in any Circle. 
A beautiful solid gold badge is given, upon application, to members who 
have passed the third degree in any Circle or who have passed the first 
<Icgrce in any three Circles or who have passed the first degree in one 
Circle and the second in another. 

It is designed that members who wish to do so shall indicate their 
rank by a small rosette of riblx)n to which this pin is fastened. For 
oxainplc, a member of the Crafts Circle of the third degree intertwines a 
little piece of brown ribbon, the color of the Circle, with a small piece 
of gold ribbon, the color of the third degree. Colors of different Circles 
and different degrees are all to be intertwined in one rosette. The Qub 
will bo glad to send the appropriate rosette to any member. 



CORRESPONDENCE AND CLUB EXCHANGE. 

Members of these inner organizations will be given, upon request, 
the privilege of corresponding: with other members in distant places, — 
hoys with Ik\vs and girls with girls. 

There is a Club Kxchange for the sending to headquarters or to 
other members of curios, collections, drawings, working plans, etc 



NEIGHBORHOOD CLUBS. 

Si>iueiin^es the Ih\vs and girls, or the boys or girls, in some neigh- 
borhixHl who Wonjj to The After School Club want to form a Qub 
which shall meet in each other's iKrnies. Such an extension of our 
Oub plan is delijihtful to us, and we are glad to help it in every way. 
Miv^t ot these ji^rvnips call themselves After School Oubs. with such 
W;il nan\es as "AvuIoTt Chapter," "Joyous Gard Chapter." "Arcadia 
Chapter" etv\ SiMue of thent are entirely confined to one interest, such 
AS nature stuvlw tramping:, ji^umes, others are really one of the inner 
Cirvles desoribevi bcKnv, others ovMubine stor>**ielling and dramatics. 
Siill others are reulh i.\inu'» Fire uiris or Pov Sevens, etc.. under two 

We h,UT un tntert'snix^ tv^rt; of orv::imration, outlined under Ac 
secikv>, *"Kn*3jhts jmd i^ieens," in Part 111. which will interest many 
U>vs aihI ^iHs wK-^ jire Jit kas: twelve x-ears v>Id. Read about it. 



MEMBERSHIP IN NATIONAL SOCIETIES. 
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Avalon and others. In others the helpful guidance which The After 
School Club will give to individuals will be of the very greatest aid in 
earning the recognition, through fulfillment of the prescribed condi- 
tions, of higher ranks in such societies as the Boy Scouts and the Camp 
Fire Girls. The counsel of the Club will be very helpful to the mem- 
bers of debating and literary societies, dramatic clubs, nature study 
clubs and religious societies in the various churches. 



THE INNER CIRCLES. 

There are so many things in which schoolboys and girls are 
interested that we have seven different Circles for them. No child can 
be active in more than two Circles at once, but it is possible to drop 
out of one Circle by giving notice to Uncle Nat and to be enrolled in 
a new one. It is not possible to earn a degree in any Circle unless one 
remains there six months. 

The Circles of the Firelight Guild are as follows : 

Play (outdoor games and personal health, dramatics, indoor games 
and entertaining, etc.). 

Out-of-Doors (camping, scouting, collecting, gardening, nature, 
pets, travel and adventure). 

Home-makers. 

Crafts. 

Books and Story-telling. 

Pictures. 

Music. 

On the following pages you will find descriptions of the privileges 
and requirements of each one of these Circles. 

THE PLAY CIRCLE. 

Color: Red. Degrees: Candidate, Member of the Team, Coach. 

"If, as Ruskin says, all true work is praise, all true play is love and prayer." 

— G. Stanley Hall. 

Included in this Circle are all the interests of boys and girls in 
connection with athletics and health, dramatics and entertaining in the 
home. Those who join this Circle may take up these various activities 
in turn. For example, you may engage in athletics in open weather, 
in home entertaining and parties and in getting up dramatic entertain- 
ments during the winter season ; or you may alternate these activities, 
— for example, the athletic boy or girl may count skating in winter as 
well as outdoor games in the fall and spring. 

Somebody has defined play as "the impulse to realize a bright 
idea." There is more in play than mere fooling. If it brings our bright 
ideas to pass, it must be worth something to us. Educators are saying 
it is worth a good deal, and that, whether we mean it to or not, it 
increases our interest in life, exercises our instincts, rehearses our 
future activities and makes us more resourceful, more competent and 
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more companionable and friendly. The After School Qub takes play 
seriously, and wants the members of the Play Circle to get all they can 
out of it. 

For the degree of Candidate the member must refrain from smok- 
ing, using intoxicating drinks, and from any habit tending to deplete 
bodily energy during the period of membership. He must engage in 
systematic physical exercises for the required period of time. 

For the degree of Member of the Team he must specialize in some 
game such as baseball, football, basket-ball, etc. He must also read 
Woods-Hutchinson's 'The Child's Day," or a book of equal value 
recommended by the Institute, and must answer questions upon it. 

For the degree of Coach the member must continue to specialize 
in a game or engage in general physical exercises and must keep a chart 
of his own development, furnished by The After School Club, which 
he will turn in as his record at the end of the period. 

These are some of the things our young athletes and playmates 
will think about : 

Why do we swing our arms when we walk? 

Describe a game that can be played with hoops. 

When we dive, why do we always rise to the surface ? 

How do you play "Pass It ?" 

Why are boys stronger than girls? 

What should you do when a person's clothing is on fire? 

How would you rescue a person who cannot swim in deep water 
in summer and through the ice in winter? 

In baseball, when do you watch for a double play ? 

When should you bunt in baseball ? 

Does the forward pass pay? 

How can you entertain a roomful for an evening without games? 



OPEN AIR GAMES AND PERSONAL HEALTH. 



"This they all with a joyful mind 

Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling fling to the host behind — 
Tlay up T play up ! and play the game !' " 

— Henry Newbolt. 



The Child's Day. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 

This strikes us as a most attractive and sensible book to help a boy 
or girl take pride in the strength and beauty of the body. It begins with 
getting up in the morning and goes along through the various physical 
activities of the day, eating and walking, work and play, keeping clean 
and alert, and shows how each should be done and clearly why. 

Games for the Playground, Home, School and Gynmasium. 

By Jessie H. Bancroft 

For use by playground and ^[ymnasium teachers; also fine collection 
of games for home use. Descriptions of games and rules for playing 
are clear and practical. The fullest, most varied and best graded and 
indexed collection in print. 
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Folk Dances and Games. By Caroline Crawford. 

Contains 7 Finnish, 11 Swedish, 5 Scotch. 5 English, 4 German, 1 
French and 6 Bohemian dances, with music and instructions, used in folk 
dancing classes of Teachers' College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Practical Track and Field Athletics. 

By EUery H. Clark and John Graham. 

New revised edition. Contains descriptions of practical methods of 
training for various events, including sprmting, jumping, pole vaulting, 
shot putting, hammer throwing, etc. 

At Home in the Water. By George H. Corsan. 

When, a few vears ago, the Young Men's Christian Associations 
adopted for their slogan "Every Man and Boy in America a Swimmer," 
they employed the author of this book to give instruction upon a whole- 
sale plan. Mr. Corsan handled large swimming classes and it was found 
that with a very few lessons from a competent instructor, almost any- 
body could proceed successfully in the practice of swimming. The book 
issued a little later by the Young Men's Christian Association Press 
is intended to take the place of these fundamental lessons, or to supple- 
ment them. Mr. Corsan is definite in the directions he gives and the 
volume is generously illustrated. 

How to Play Baseball. By the Greatest Baseball Players. 

As a handbook on the National game, this little volume will be 
welcomed by all who are interested. Each chapter tells of the duties 
of each man on the team from catcher to umpire, and is written by the 
greatest authority who has played that position. Much useful informa- 
tion and personal experience is given in this way, and helps beginners 
in the game who feel confidence in following the advice of famous 
players such as Frank L. Chance. Oscar Stanage, Edward Collins, Harry 
Lord, Owen Bush, Tris Speaker, "Ty" Cobb, "Billy" Evans, Frank M. 
Schulte, and "Jack" Coombs. 

Hygiene for the Worker. By W. H. Tolman. 

This book should be read by every boy and girl before leaving the 
grammar school, because it will start them out into the world with a 
fair chance. Its informal and interesting style make it adapted for sup- 
plementary reading, and its suggestions are so definite and sensible that 
they cannot fail to have a wholesome effect. 

There is no doubt that if the advice given here were followed there 
would be fewer misfits and failures in business. It would enable pupils 
to get a job more easily when they first leave school, and it would help 
them to keep it. 

The book makes clear to the boy his duties and his rights. It shows 
that his personal appearance and habits will determine his success, and 
it lays out a regular routine for him to follow each day in order that 
he mav make the most of himself and become valuable to his employer. 

The average boy generally stumbles along continually doing[ the 
wrong thing, learning what is best only by accident or bitter experience. 
Here is a book whicn will help him to start right, and then advise him 
as to what he should do in order to succeed. It is based on actual shop 
conditions, and has been written by an expert of international reputa- 
tion in industrial hygiene. 
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Physical Training for Boys. By Charles Keen Taylor. 

Contains valuable advice to boys — ^and a word or two to their parents 
regarding the development of every part of the body without the use of 
apparatus such as is found in the modern gymnasium. The author claims 
that before the age of sixteen gymnastic contrivances are not of great 
benefit to the average boy, and that the requirements of the vounger boy 
are best met by giving him simple, easily comprehended and. easny exe- 
cuted movements. Each exercise is illustrated by a half-tone. 



DRAMATICS. 

"Dress you up, then, make a stage, 
Be a king, a knigh^ a page, 
Fairy princess, swineherd rude, 
Monk, or merry Robin Hood. 
Take your choice, whate'er it be, 
Learn your part right merrily." 

— Lena Dalkeith. 

Besides these plays issued in book form, we have a large stock of 
single plays, from which we are glad to choose and loan one adapted 
to any need of our young folks' dramatic clubs, and to tell them where 
they can be secured in sufficient quantities. We have a number of clubs 
in our membership, neighborhood clubs of boys and girls, that are 
combining story-telling and dramatics. Would you like to hear about 
them? 

For Children, 7 to 12. 
Little Plays for Little People. By Noyes and Ray. 

Book of Plays for Little Actors. By Johnston and Bamum. 

For Children of 6 and 7. 

Little Dramas for Primary Grades. By Lawrence and Skinner. 

For Children of 8, 

The little i>lays in these books are derived largely from well-known 
prose and poetical selections of high literary quality. Among them are 
adaptations from Kate Greenaway, Thomas Hood, Laura £. Richards, 
Lydia Maria Child, and John Rusicin. The plays may either be acted by 
the children, or be used simply as reading lessons to aid in securing cor- 
rect tones and natural expression. If memorized and presented as plays, 
the scenery may readily be improvised from objects always at hand in 
the schoolroom. 

When Mother Lets Us Act. By Stella George Stem Perry. 

A practical book about how to have a good time by acting. There 
are simple directions for costumes and novel suggestions for playing 
statues, making tableaux, shadow plays, story plays and pageants. The 
book is intended for children to read, and they would not need very 
much help from adults in doing the things which are suggested. 
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Fairy Tales a Child Can Read and Act. By Lillian Edith Nixon. 

For Children, 7 — p. 

The good old fairy stories and Alice in Wonderland turned into 
dialogue. The arrangement is suitable for children to read in dialogue 
and, with some assistance from older people, to make into actual plays. 

Children's Classics in Dramatic Form. By Augusta Stevenson. 

For Children, s^. 

Three books of old-time children's stories arranged in dialogue. The 
first one is for the second grade in school, that is, for about the fifth 
year. The second is for the third grade, the third for the fourth. These 
were intended for reading aloud in school because it has been found that 
by assigning the parts, the children, with their strong dramatic sense, 
read much more vivaciously. These same stories, with almost no scenery 
or properties, are excellent for short plays for young children to perform. 

Historical Plays for Children. By Grace E. Bird and Maud Starling. 
For Children, 10 — i^, 

A series of historical dialogues, telling the story of dramatic por- 
tions of the lives of notable people from Columbus to Abraham Lincoln. 
The book was originally intended for school reading. There are indica- 
tions as to dramatic action, but change of scene and properties are 
intended to be improvised from the material at hand in the schoolroom. 

New Dialogues and Plays for Little Children. By Binney Gunnison. 

These dialogues and plays are intended for children a little beyond 
the age of those for whom such dramatic readers as Skinner and Law- 
rence's "Little Dramas" were written. They are for children from five 
up to ten. These sketches are quite short and are nearly all taken directly 
or indirectly from the writings of well-known authors. Eight of them 
are humorous and the other fourteen are serious. 



For Children, 12 to 14. 
Amateur Theatricals. By Charles Townsend. 

An inexpensive booklet. It tells how to organize a dramatic club, 
the requirements for being an amateur stage manager and prompter and 
the other officers, advice on selecting the play and casting the charac- 
ters, suggestions for rehearsals, hints on make-up, and four very prac- 
tical chapters upon the art of acting. A very similar book is "The Ama- 
teur Actor," by C. E. Burton. 

Harper's Book of Little Plays. Selected by Madaline E. Barnum. 

Six simple plays for home use. The language is such as is desirable 
for children to speak habitually, the thought is easy of comprehension 
and the themes are chosen from folk-stories, the play-interest and home 
festivals. Among the writers are John Kendrick Bangs, Margaret E. 
Sangster and Edward Irenaeus Stevenson. There are fifteen helpful 
illustrations. 
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Plays for Young People. By J. Barmby. 

These little plays were written for the entertainment of the writer's 
own children. They are in verse. The subjects are the classical ones: 
"Beauty and the Beast," "Cinderella," "Sleeping Beauty" and "Rumpl©- 
stiltskin," also an arrangement of Tennyson's "The Princess." There is 
incidental music by T. Rogers. 

Adam's Dream, and Two Other Miracle Plays for Children. 

By Alice Corbln. 

Many who are interested in the encouragement of the dramatic 
instinct among ^roung people have wished that they could use the old 
miracle plays which were the earliest form of English drama, and whose 
simplicity would seem to lend themselves to portrayal by children. They 
are, however, so long, so stilted and sometimes so coarse that they are 
impossible. Miss Corbin has written three plays based upon the old 
models and illustrated in imitation of old English woodcuts. One is for 
Giristmas, one is for Easter, and the third is based upon the story of 
Adam. They are all in verse and the language is simple and beautiful. 
They are quite short and the stage directions, which are adequate, involve 
very few properties. Incidentally, music is furnished for two of the 
plays. These miracle plays seem to be best adapted to older young 
people. They are very appropriate for rendering in churches. 

Little Plays. By Lena Dalkeith. 

For Boys or Girls, 8 — ii. 

A very excellent collection of little plays based on familiar historic 
incidents; King Alfred and the cakes; Princess and the swine herd; 
Robin Hood, etc They are written with dignified simplicity and show 
a keen sense of humor and delicacy of fancy. They are well adapted 
in^ their style to children's understanding and liking. The purpose of 
this book is to afford material for home theatricals, and it fulnlls its aim 
happily. 

This is a pretty holiday edition bound in blue, with colored cover illus- 
tration of King Alfred. It has many colored pictures taken from photo- 
graphs of real little actors. It is printed on good paper, with wide 
., margins and in clear tsrpe. 

The House of the Heart and Other Plays for Children. 

By Constance D'Arcy Mackay. 
For Boys or Girls, 10—14, 

Ten excellent little plays suitable for children from ten to fourteen. 
Several in form of the old morality plays. Require little or no scenery. 
Most of them may be played out of doors. 

This is a charming collection of one-act plays given in very statehr 
English, designed to meet the need for public school performances. Each 
play contains a distinct lesson; in courage, gentle manners, contentment, 
etc The stage settings and costumes are simple and full directions are 
given in a practical way. Several plays are adapted to holiday seasons, 
and all are ones which have been "tried out" in actual experience. Mrs. 
Mackay combines simplicity and practicality with stately action and lofty 
ideals. 

A neat little volume bound in brown linen, with cover illustration of 
little actors in black. It is printed on good paper, with wide margins 
and in clear type. 
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Four Plays for Children. By John Jay Chapman. 

For Boys and Girls, 10 — 14, 

This book of plays is founded upon some of the famous folk tales 
and folk lore, and is for boys and girls who enjoy acting simple dramas. 
These four plays lend themselves readily to simple preparation as to 
costume, staging, etc., and the dialogue is easily committed to memory. 
The plots are well constructed dramatically, and the language is stately 
and poetical. The first two plays, "The Lost Prince," and "King Ithuriar 
are pretty sylvan pastorals adapted to outdoor presentation on an occasion 
like May Day, or a midsummer festival. "The Hermits," which is a 
sylvan comedy, was given by the children of the University Settlement. 
"Christmas in Leipsig' is a beautiful prose idyl which will commend itself 
as a suitable drama for the Christmastide because of its dignity and 
quaint sweetness. 

The Silver Thread and Other Folk Plays for Young People. 

By Constance D. Mackay. 

For Boys and Girls, 10 — 75. 

This book of plays is founded upon some of the famous folk tales 
and folk lore of the different countries. "The Silver Thread" is adapted 
from MacDonald's "Curdie" and is a Cornish folk legend of the little 
Gnomes of the Mountains. "The Forest Spring" is based upon the Italian 
idyl of the search for immortal youth; "The Foam Maiden" touches 
upon the Irish superstition of the mermaidens; "The Snow Witch" is 
the weaving of several folk tales whose underlying ideal is contentment. 
Mrs. Mackay excels all other writers in her dramatic plays as adapted 
to young people. She bases them upon the high ideals and race thoughts 
of the ages. She writes in most beautiful English — ^lucid, simple and 
stately. Her plots are excellent in their construction and she combines 
fancifulness of imagination with rare ideality. Her directions for stage 
settings and costumes are very practical and simple. 



INDOOR GAMES, ENTERTAINING AND PARTIES. 

Games for the Playground, Home, School and GymoasiuixXi, 

By Jessie H. Bancroft. 

This book is a practical guide for the player of games, whether child 
or adult, and for the teacher or leader of games. A wide variety of con- 
ditions have been considered, including schools, playgrounds, gymnasiums, 
adult house parties, etc. 

Indoor Games and Socials for Boys. By G. Cornelius Baker. 

This book is divided into the following sections: Indoor Games, 
Charades, Socials, Hints for Refreshments. It contains descriptions of 
an abundance of active and novel games for boys. There is a fine list of 
handbooks of games. 

Pleasant Day Diversions. By Carolyn Wells. 

A book that must i)rove a veritable treasure to boys and girls clever 
enough to follow directions, for it is filled with formulae for all sorts of 
games, puzzles, card tricks and other pastimes that need little in the way 
of apparatus. Young people will also find in it useful hints as to enter- 
taining, tree planting, Chnstmas gifts, tableaux vivants, little plays, valen- 
tines — ^in fact, it would be hard to say where its usefulness would stop. 
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The Book of Children's Parties. By Mary and Sara White. 

With Decorations by Fannie Y. Cory. Working drawings and photo- 
graphs by Mary White. 

This volume is a great help to mothers, aunts and teachers whose 
pleasure it is to make the children happy on birthday, holiday, etc 

Rainy Day Diversions. By Carolyn Wells. 

A treasury of diverting ^ames, puzzles, plays and recreations for days 
in the house; the book is suitable for boys and girls of all ages. 

Conundrums, Riddles, Puzzles and Games. 

Compiled by Mrs. Sarah J. Cutter. 

Give more than one thousand conundrums, besides telling about 
games for April first, Hallowe'en, parties, a Thanksgiving day frolic, 
a penny entertainment, and other possible good times. 

What Shall We Do Now? By Dorothy Canfield. 

A book of suggestions for children's games and employments. Direc- 
tions for house and outdoor games, care of pets, candy-making, garden- 
ing, etc. Useful hints for children of all ages. 

Magic: Stage Illusions and Scientific Diversions. 

Edited by Albert Allis Hopkins. 

Many of the best illusions of Robert Houdin, Heller, Harrmann and 
Kellar are explained. A chapter on Ancient Magic takes up the temple 
tricks of the ancient Egyptian, Greek and Roman wonder-workers, as 
well as a number of automatons. Chapters follow on Science in the 
theatre, photographic diversions, etc. 



THE OUT-OF-DOORS CIRCLE. 

Color: Green. Degrees: Different in the different sections and different 
for boys and for girls. Particulars given below. 

"He owns the bird songs of the hills; 
The laughter of the April rills; 
And his are all the diamonds set 
In morning's dewy coronet, — 
And his the dusk's first minted stars 
That twinkle through the pasture-bars 
And litter all the skies at night 
With glittering scraps of silver light; 
The rainbow's bar, from rim to rim 
In beaten gold, belongs to him." 

— James Whit comb Riley. 

I feel the deepest interest in the splendid out-of-door movements 
and activities in which young people are engaging. I believe that 
American youth are not milksops and mollycoddles, and that, like their 
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brave ancestors, they still are willing to endure hardship. I believe 
with Mr. D. G. Brinton that "the measure of the value of work is the 
amount of play there is in it and the measure of the value of play is 
the amount of work there is in it." 

Those who enter this Circle may fulfill their requirements by put- 
ting in the required number of extra hours in the various sections in 
turn, if they like. To some it may be more convenient to earn their 
degrees in the summer time, but I prefer to reward those who take 
their out-of-doors all the year round, and especially in the winter and 
during schooltime when they need it most. 

This circle has the following interests : 
Camping. 
Scouting. 
Collecting. 
Nature. 
Gardening. 

Pets and Other Animals. 
Travel and Adventure. 

Some of the many interesting questions that will be taken up in 
the various sections of this big Circle are as follows : 

Do birds always sing the same song? 

Where does the mother rabbit make her nest? 

Do fish have feeling? 

Why are birds' eggs of different colors? 

Can you identify six species of wild birds by their notes, plumage, 
habits and tracks? 

What makes the fields white at night in hot weather ? 

Why is the sky blue ? 

Why does an owl come out only at night? 

Why do ants keep little cows? 

Why do stars twinkle? 

Why is the sea never still ? 

Why does thunder follow lightning? 

Why do birds moult their feathers ? 

Do things have color at night? 

What makes the colors of the sunset? 

Why does the moon appear up side down in southern lands ? 

Why are the stars we see in winter different from those we see in 
summer? 

Why does the moon appear to have different shapes ? 

When we see a rainbow, can any one see the other side ? 

Is there a color that our eyes cannot see? 

Upon what kind of food do bats live? 

What is the difference between a woodcock and woodpecker? 

How do birds find their way? 

What happens to snails when they die? 
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CAMPING. 

"Have vou smelted wood smoke at twilight? Have you heard the birch log 
burning? 
Are you quick to read the noises of the night? 
You must follow with the others, for the young men's feet are turning 
To the camps of proved desire and known delight' 



— Rudyard Kipling, 



For Camp Cooking see the "Home-Makers Circle." 



Camping for Boys. By H. W. Gibson. 

For Boys above 12, 

This volume, which is issued by the International Committee of 
Young Men's Christian Associations, is exceedingly practical and valu- 
able for either boys or adults who are contemplating a camping out 
expedition. The author has conducted camps for over twenty years, and 
the object of this volume is to share with others his extensive experience. 
It is a valuable handbook of suggestions for those in charge of camps, 
as well as for boys who go camping, rather than a theoretical treatise 
upon the general subject. It deals with such important questions as loca- 
tion and sanitation, camp equipment, the day's program, food, the camp 
fire, tramps and over night trips, nature study, rainy day games, educa- 
tional activities, etc. After each of the twenty-three chapters is a good 
list of books and pamphlets bearing upon the representative features of 
camping life. 

Vacation Camping for Girls. By Jeannette Marks. 

For Girls above 12. 

An excellent handbook for camping. It tells what to wear, what 
utensils to make, what kind of a fire to have, what to sleep in, what tents 
to have and how to set them up, and then goes on to describe interest- 
ing camping employments such as studying the birds, trees, fish, stars 
and the wild beasts of the forest. All through the book are homely and 
useful suggestions and the girl or the parent who intends to camp out will 
find this a very reliable textbook. 

Harper's Camping and Scouting. 

For Boys and Girls above 12. 

This is a book intended to show American boys and girls how to 
make camps in their own homes and abroad, how to prepare for outdoor 
life, where to fi^, how to choose a camp site and make camp, how to 
live in camp, how to dress and cook and eat, how to amuse themselves, 
how to take care of themselves in the woods and on the trail or river 
and, together with these general subjects, there are explanations adapted 
to the very different kinds of camps which appear throughout our coun- 
try everv summer. Among the small and practical matters dealt with 
are the '^Policing a Camp Effectively," "The Removal and Burial of Tin 
Cans and Rubbish," and "Regard for Trees and Natural Beauties" as 
well as elementary precautions against fire. Something is said, too, about 
fishing, and true sportsmanship is insisted upon. 

The Boys' Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle Making and Breeding. 

By John Harrington Kecne. 

This is an old but a good book by a professional fisherman. Its con- 
tents are arranged according to the tour seasons of the year. There arc 
practical suggestions for tackle making, illustrated by good wood-cuts. 
The book is written from the American standpoint 
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SCOUTING. 



"For he was lord of the windy wood, 
And prince of the winding road." 

— Josephine Daskam Bacon, 

The Scout movement which is sweeping America and the world is 
one of the most wholesome that has been devised for young people. It 
takes boys and girls out of the artificiality of city life and gives them 
a chance to live out some of the simpler and more manly activities of 
their forefathers. The two organizations which are of greatest value 
for teaching are the Boy Scouts of America and the Camp Fire Girls. 
Those who join this Inner Circle of The After School Club may 
receive a great deal of practical help in fulfilling the requirements for 
the various ranks in those organizations. Sometimes a boy or girl is, 
for a time, unable to become a member of one of these societies and 
yet wishes very much to engage in their activities. Again the leader ot 
the local club of boys or girls may not be an expert in scouting, in which 
case I can come to his help and that of my boys and girls. 

The requirements for earning degrees in Scouting are simply that 
the required amount of extra time shall be given to the practice of 
scouting, but, as a matter of fact, those who have earned the first degree 
in The After School Club ought to be able to pass the first two ranks 
of either the Boy Scouts or the Camp Fire Girls ; while a year of prac- 
tice under my direction should enable you to reach the highest rank in 
these two organizations. It will, therefore, be helpful if the require- 
ments of these societies are printed herewith. 

The requirements of the Boy Scouts of America are these: To 
become a Tenderfoot one must be twelve years of age, must know the 
scout law, sign, salute and significance of the badge; the composition 
and history of the national flag and the customary forms of respect 
due it; must tie four out of the following knots: square, reef, sheet 
bend, bow-line, fisherman's, sheep-shank, halter, clove hitch, timber 
hitch, or two half hitches, and must take the scout oath. He must also 
serve one month before being promoted. 

To become a Second-class Scout he must have a knowledge ot 
elementary first aid and bandaging; of elementary signaling; he must 
be able to track half a mile in twenty-five minutes ; he must have the 
ability to go a mile in twelve minutes at Scout's pace ; he must know the 
proper use of knife and hatchet ; he must be able to lay and light a fire 
in the open using not more than two matches ; he must have the ability 
to cook a quarter of a pound of meat and two potatoes without the aid 
of ordinary kitchen utensils ; he must earn and deposit one dollar in a 
public bank. 

To become a First-class Scout he must be able to swim fifty yards ; 
earn and deposit at least two dollars in a public bank ; send and receive 
a message by semaphone or American Morse or Myer Alphabet six- 
teen letters per minute; make a round trip alone (or with another 
Scout) to a point at least seven miles away, going on foot or rowing a 
boat, and write a satisfactory account of the trip and things observed ; 
have a knowledge of advanced first aid ; prepare and cook satisfactorily, 
in the open, without regular kitchen utensils two of the following 
articles as may be directed : eggs, bacon, hunter's stew, fish, fowl, game. 
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pancakes, hoecake, biscuit, hard tack or a twist baked on a stick, and 
be able to explain to another boy the methods followed; read a map 
correctly and draw from field notes made on the spot an intelligible 
rough sketch map, indicating by their proper marks important build- 
ings, roads, trolleys, principal elevations, etc., and point out a compass 
direction without the aid of a compass ; use properly an axe for felling 
or trimming light timber; judge distance, size, number, height and 
weight within twenty-five per cent.; describe fully from observation 
ten species of trees or plants, including poison ivy, by their bark, leaves, 
flowers, fruit or scent; or six species of native wild animal by their 
form, color, call, tracks or habits ; or six species of wild birds by their 
plumage, notes, tracks or habits; find the North Star and name and 
describe at least three constellations of stars ; furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence that he has put into practice in his daily life the principles of the 
Scout oath and law ; enlist a boy trained by himself in the requirements 
of a Tenderfoot. 

The requirements of The Camp Fire Girls are these : 
There are three orders: The Wood Gatherers, the Fire Makers 
and the Torch Bearers. When a girl first joins she becomes a Wood 
Gatherer. She stands for these desires: "It is my desire to become 
a Camp Fire Girl, which is to seek beauty, to give service, to pursue 
knowledge, to be trustworthy, to hold on to health, to love my work 
and to be happy. This law of the Camp Fire I will strive to follow." 
These are the things that she must da before she can attain to the 
next stage: (i) Help prepare and serve at least two meals for meet- 
ings of the Camp Fire ; this is to include purchase of food, cooking and 
serving the meal and care of the fire. Two meals prepared in the home 
without advice or help may be substituted. (2) Mend a pair of stock- 
ings, a knitted undergarment, and hem a dish towel. (3) Keep a 
written classified account of all moneys received and spent for at least 
one month. (4) Tie a square knot five times in succession correctly 
and without hesitation. (5) Sleep with open windows or out of doors 
for at least one month. (6) Take an average of at least half an hour 
daily exercise for not less than a month. (7) Learn the chief causes 
of infant mortality in summer. Tell how and to what extent it has 
been reduced in one American community. (8) Refrain from candy 
and sodas between meals for at least one month. (9) Know what to 
do in the following emergencies : clothing on fire ; person in deep water 
who cannot swim, both in summer and through ice in winter ; open cut ; 
frosted foot; fainting. (10) Know the principles of elementary ban- 
daging and how to use surgeon's' plaster. (11) Know what a girl of 
her age needs to know about herself. (12) Commit to memory any 
good poem or song not less than twenty-five lines in length. (13) Know 
the career of some woman who has done much for the country or state. 
(14) Know and sing all the words of "My Country, Tis of Thee." 
In addition she must present twenty elective honors. There are seven 
groups of these elective honors — Health Craft, Home Craft, Nature 
Lore, Camp Craft, Hand Craft, Business and Patriotism. At least one 
honor must be won in each g^oup, and with the exception of Home 
Craft, not more than five honors may be presented from any one group. 
To become a Torch Bearer, the girl must present fifteen more of these 
elective honors, besides fulfilling certain other requirements. 
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Official Handbook for Boys. Boy Scouts of America. 

Embodies the Baden-Powell plan of organization adapted to the 
United States and deals authoritatively with the whole movement, under 
Scoutcraft, Woodcraft, Campcraft, Tracks and Sifi[naling, Health and 
Endurance, Chivalry, First Aid and Life-Saving, Games and Athletic 
Standards, and Patriotism and Citizenship. 

Harper's Camping and Scouting. 

Edited by G. B. Grinnell and E. L. F. Swan. 

Comprehensive compilation of practical, clear and detailed informa- 
tion on all phases of camp life, mountaineering, Boy Scouts, open-air life 
for girls, caravaning, fishmg, hut and tent bunding, and the organization 
and conduct of large camps. Well and helpfully illustrated 

Camp Fire Girls of America. 

A wonderfully rich and varied plan of giving girls their full inheri- 
tance of unspoiled and unhurried girlhood. The requirements of the 
ranks are mentioned above, and the handbook tells how everything is 
done. There is a junior branch for those 8 to 12, called "The Bluebirds." 

The Field and Forest Handy Book. By D. C. Beard. 

This book will be most useful to boys who wish to engage in scout- 
ing activities, but do not desire to fulfill the definite requirements niade 
by the Boy Scouts. It will also be interesting to Scouts who wish to 
engage in extra activities out of doors. The book is divided into plans 
for the four seasons of the year. Some of the topics treated are these: 
How to make a herbarium. Houses for useful birds. How to make flsring 
cages. How to build a cheap boat, How to build piers, How to build indoor 
playhouses. Camp cooking. How to build log houses. Winter camps. How 
to make bob-sleds. 



The Book of Woodcraft. By Ernest Thompson- Seton. 

Although Mr. Thompson-Seton is loyally identified with the Boy 
Scouts, there were some strong features in his organization known as 
the Woodcraft Indians which do not exactly fit in with the Scout plan. 
In this book, the author exalts the red man and has much to say about 
his noble qualities. The book gives a complete scheme for a society of 
boys who shall engage in activities of Indian woodcraft. Among the 
fascinating topics are: Indian honors, degrees and names, The Indian 
tribal organization, Indian songs, Signaling and Indian signs, Some 
novel games to be played in the woods and in camp, Woodland medicine. 
Natural History, Forestry, etc. The book closes with descriptions of 
some Indian ways and stories of Indian character. There are five hun- 
dred drawings by the author. 

The Brotherhood of David. By William Byron Forbush. 

A booklet which describes interesting methods of church Scouting. 
It is intended for boys from ten to fourteen years of age. It supple- 
ments the scout idea by having a biblical basis and working out in its 
activities mamr of the customs of ancient Palestine. There is also more 
attention paid in this society to indoor work than in the Scouts. The 
booklet contains a ritual for a camp session and forms of initiation. The 
organization is preparatory to the Knights of King Arthur. It is not 
secret 
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The Boy with the United States Survey. By Francis Rolt-Whecler. 

Appealing to the boy's love of excitement, this is one of a series 
which gives actual experiences in the different branches of United States 
Government work little known to the general public This story describes 
the thrilling adventures of members of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
graphically woven into a stirring narrative that both pleases and instructs. 
The author enjoys an intimate acquaintance with the chiefs of the vari- 
ous bureaus in Washington, and is able to obtain at first hand the material 
for the books. 



Boy Pioneers, Sons of Daniel Boone. By D. C. Beard. 

Full directions for organizing and carrying on a Daniel Boone club, 
making costumes, fort, camp, furniture, praine schooner, etc., and for 
celebrating special days. 



Rolf in the Woods. By Ernest Thompson-Seton. 

For Boys, 13^15. 

This is the story of Rolf, a Boy Scout, who lived with the Indian 
Quonab in the NorUi Woods, sharing all his experiences as though he 
had been a real Indian himself. Under the wise tuition of Quonab, Rolf 
gains an intimate knowledge of woodcraft and woodlore, and learns at 
close range the way of the woodfolk. Mr. Seton fills the. story with 
the vivid imagination which is the outgrowth of his own unique experi- 
ence in the forest, and which makes the background rich with beautiful 
description and true pictures of the life lived in the woods. Rolf is a 

good type of Boy Scout, keenly interested in doing everything and in 
nding out all he can in his novel life; he is brave and loyal, too. Quonab 
is finely drawn as a type of strong and noble Indian manhood, and Mr. 
Seton shows a keen appreciation for the reverence which marks the natu- 
ral religion of the Indian. 

Mr. Seton says in his preface: "In this story I have endeavored to 
realize some of the influence that surrounded the youth of America a 
hundred years ago, and made first, good citizens, and, later, in days of 
peril, heroes that won the battles of Lake Erie, Plattsburg and New 
Orleans. I have especially dwelt in detail on woodland and peace scout- 
ing." 



Famous Scouts. By Charles H. L. Johnston. 

For Boys, 12—15, 

This is a biographical sketch of the lives of famous trappers, pioneers 
and soldiers of the Frontier, and "their hazardous and exciting adven- 
tures in the mighty drama of the White conquest of the American con- 
tinent" 

The author tells of brave "Old Put" (Israel Putnam) and his daring 
deeds when the frontier was near the Hudson; of Daniel Boone, the 
pioneer of Kentucky fame; of Davy Crockett, the great hunter of bears 
who defended Texan Liberty; of Kit Carson, nestor of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; of Buffalo Bill, the hero of Wild West fame, and other scouts. 
The book is written with a wholesome enthusiasm and a dramatic ring 
about it which fits well with the exciting life of the Frontiersman. It 
is authentic as well. 
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COLLECTORS. 

"A bone in a boy's mind for him to gnaw and worry promotes the healthy 

activities whether there be marrow in it or not." 

— George Meredith, 

Three Degrees: Amateur, Collector, Expert. 

Requirements : 

Collectors work in the departments of stamps, coins, post cards, 
minerals, animal life, etc. 

To earn the degree of Amateur each member must spend the 
required time in making and preparing collections in one or all of the 
fields mentioned above. 

To earn the degree of Collector, each member must spend his time 
making or preparing collections in one specially selected field, and he 
must read carefully and report upon one textbook in the subject, such 
as "The Wonderland of Stamps," recommended by The After School 
Qub. 

The member must continue to specialize in a chosen field in order 
to become an Expert, and will be furnished one of the loan collections 
owned by The After School Club as assistance in his work. He will 
be expected to classify and arrange his collection more carefully than 
before in accordance with the handbook which goes with the loan col- 
lection. 

Here are some of the interesting questions which collecting sug- 
gests : 

What nation pictured its games on its postage stamps? 

How many different birds are illustrated in your postage stamp 
collection ? 

How do you prepare a turtle for a collection ? 

How should you arrange an Indian collection? 

How do you label minerals? 

What myths have been told on postage stamps? 

Where can you buy international stamps? 

How do you judge stamp values? 

What kinds of butterflies should you especially look for? 

What are some of the "lost plants" of botany ? 

How do you trap a fox ? 
*What kind' of a stream is an ideal one for trout? 

Birds'-Nesting. By Ernest Ingersoll. 

A handbook of instruction in gathering and preserving the nests 
and eggs of birds for the purposes of study. For collectors* use only. 
No illustrations except of scissors, boxes and tools. 
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What Philately Teaches. By John N. LufF. 

An interesting booklet describing many stamps and telling stories 
about them. The author explains why certain emblems are used upon 
the stamps of certain countries, he tells how stamps are made, he explains 
the watermarks and makes practical suggestions about what stamps to 
collect and what varieties to avoid. 



The Wonderland of Stamps. By W. Dwight Burroughs. 

An excellent book introductory to an enthusiasm in collecting stamps. 
The author tells the story of many interesting stamps. He shows how 
the stamp world furnishes a complete menagerie and songless aviary, a 
synopsis of athletics, bits of history, feats of travel, snatches from old 
myths, etc. This book will be most helpful in giiiding young collectors 
away from a mere desire of numbers or commercial value toward getting 
the finer uses out of stamp collections. 



Harper's Handbook for Young Naturalists. By A. Hyatt Verrill. 

A very useful book for collectors. Some of the topics treated are 
these. The boy's museum, How to start a collection, Naming and classi- 
fying collections, Birds' nests and birds' eggs. Skinning and mounting 
birds, Insect collections, Animal homes for the museum. Collecting min- 
erals. Collecting Indian relics. Botanical collections. An appendix gives 
a simple classification of animals, insects and birds. 



Directions for Collecting and Preserving Insects. By Nathan Banks. 

This is one of the Bulletins of the Smithsonian Institution and is 
sent to collectors without charge. Though not especially written for 
young people, the directions are so simple and the illustrations, number- 
mg nearly two hundred, are so many that those who are interested in 
gathering and mounting insects will nnd this the indispensable handboHok 
for the purpose. At the end of this pamphlet a list is given of the prin- 
cipal large collections in America and of the best known periodicals and 
dealers in collectors' supplies. There is also a list of books to read, upon 
the whole realm of the insect world. 



The Boy Mineral Collector. By Jay G. Kelley. 

This is a very helpful and complete book for young collectors in 
story form. It includes a description of the most common minerals, 
accounts of actual adventures in the search for them, stories of famous 
gems and a variety of information calculated to inspire the young col- 
lector. One of the most valuable features of the book is its very thor- 
ough index. 



Coins and How to Know Them. By Gertrude Burford Rawlings. 

This is a superb book for a young collector. It begins with a history 
of the very earliest coins and comes down to our own time. Many inter- 
esting details are told about the history of famous coins. There are 
over two hundred illustrations. A short list is given at the close of the 
approximate values of some of the commoner specimens. 
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GARDENING. 

"The earners hump is an ugly lump 

Which well you may see at the Zoo; 
But uglier yet is the hump we get 
From having too little to do. 

"The cure for this ill is not to sit still, 
Or frowst with a book by the fire; 
But to take a large hoe and a shovel also, 
And dig till you gently perspire. 
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And then you will find that the sun and the wind 

And the Djinn of the Garden too, 
Have lifted the hump — the horrible hump — 

The hump that is black and blue." 

— Rudyard Kipling. 



A few questions that we would like to help our young gardeners 
answer: 

How can one grow plants by electricity? 

How did the hollyhock get its name? 

What plant grows new plants from its leaves? 

Why are some plants always green? 

Why do flowers smell sweeter after rain? 

Why do flowers vary in color? 

Does a plant eat? 

What plant aims weapons? 

When Mother Lets Us Garden. By Frances Duncan. 

A sound and useful book on ^rdening by one of the most skilful 
and experienced writers on the subject in America. It is suited especially 
to the needs of the youngest gardeners, but is full of wisdom that might 
well profit many of their elders. It will prove a helpful book to all who 
are infants in gardening, whether or not they are infants in years. Only 
the simpler plants and flowers are dealt with, those with which the little 
people may hope for success in spite of some natural carelessness and 
neglect. 

Mary's Garden and How it Grew. By Frances Duncan. 

The title of this book describes it. It is the story of a child's horti- 
cultural experiences from the time she makes the acquaintance of a 
German gardener in December until she puts her "garden to sleep" the 
following November. The modus operanai in garden making is given so 
clearly that any child can follow it, and the story is charming meanwhile. 

Little Gardens for Boys and Girls. Myrta Margaret Higgins. 

This was written for children to read. After some introductory 
chapters, the author, who has helped hundreds of children to make 
gardens, describes the tools and plans, when and how to begin the work 
of each season of the year and some of the practical problems and diffi- 
culties of maJdng things grow. 
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The Garden Book for Young People. By Alice Lounsberry. 

In the same charming manner as in "The Wild Flower Book for 
Young People," Miss Lounsberry treats the subject of gardening. In 
the convincmg guise of a naturally told story» she presents the problems 
and pleasant surprises of two young people, toseph and his elder sister, 
aged thirteen and seventeen, respectively. They go to live at the Six 
Spruces, in the suburbs of a large city, where, though their pocket money 
and their space are limited, they decide to have a garden bed. They 
prepare the ground and seedlings; they transplant flowers, they combat 
insects and succeed in creating a sensible and artistic garden. The young 
person who reads this stoiy cannot but feel the charm of outdoor work, 
and the joy of making things grow; the effect of the book is to make 
even the staid, elderly person yearn to take a trowel in hand and dig. 
It is inspiring, practical and directly helpful. Its incidents show the 
reader the causes of success or failure more graphically than the most 
elaborate "directions." It lays a useful foundation for future gardening 
experience. "The book will be very helpful to amateur gardeners, and 
the illustrations are illuminating." — Boston Transcript. 

The Book of Useful Plants. By Julia Ellen Rogers. 

A simple and interesting handbook which completely covers an impor- 
tant field. The world of plants is a wonderland to young people. The 
growing of a plant, from seed to seed, is a wonderful experience. Grains 
and other plants have interesting histories. Bovs and girls are learning 
to know and to grow plants. The author has had all these thoughts in 
mind in writing this book. The sub-divisions of the book are as fol- 
lows: Bread plants; forage plants; sugar plants; plants whose seeds we 
eat; plants whose leaves and stems we eat; plants whose roots and tubers 
we eat; plants whose seed vessels we eat; beverage plants; narcotic 
plants; fibre plants; plants that serve many or special purposes. There 
are many photographic illustrations. 



NATURE. 

**There was a child went forth every day. 
And the first object he looked upon, that object he became. , 

The early lilacs became part of this child, 

And grass and white and red morning-glories, and white and red clover, and 

the song of the phoebe bird. . . . 
The horizon's edge, the flying sea crow, the fragrance of salt marsh and shore 

mud, 
These became part of that child who went forth every day, and who now goes, 

and will always go forth every day." 

—Walt Whitman, 

The world of Nature interests all sturdy young people. We all 
like the sinew and tan, the resourcefulness and alertness, the intimacy 
with wild life, that come from going close to Nature. Think of the 
many wonderful things there are to know, which are just at hand to 
those who want to find out : the feathered highwaymen, the little drum- 
mers of the woods, animal tracks in the snow, the animal giants of 
long ago, how animals play, the brownies of the insect world, our water 
playmates, the giant fishes of the sea, the plants that feed upon insects, 
the way plants breathe, the stud^ of the way plants spread, where the 
sugar comes from, where the birds sleep in winter, how to know the 
orchids and the mushrooms, etc., etc. 

It is interesting to read how many famous men by accident when 
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they were boys came to make Nature a lifelong passion. Tycho Brahc 
at fourteen saw an eclipse; Banks the famous botanist first noticed 
flowers when he had been bathing at the swimming hole, Galileo set 
to work to investigate Nature's laws after he had noticed the swinging 
of the lamp in the cathedral at Pisa ; Pasteur was made a scientist by 
seeing a microscope for the first time while at a school picnic. Who 
can tell but that the interest awakened in you by learning about Nature 
through The After School Qub may start you upon your life's voca- 
tion ? I know a man who as a boy loved to gather butterflies. He sold 
his collection and it started him on the expenses of his college course. 
To-day he is a professor in the college, to which his butterflies sent 
him. 

A Guide to the Trees. By Alice Lounsberry. 

In writing this volume the author has sought to combine the neces- 
sary amount of scientific knowledge regarding trees, while not losing 
sight of the character and recognized place each tree holds in sentiment 
and tradition. An exquisite feature of the book is the great number of 
drawings and illustrations in color. 

The Fairyland of Science. By A. B. Buckley. 

The work of water and ice, the formation of coal, the life and mutual 
aid of bees and flowers, the wonders of sound, etc., are so clearly and 
entertainingly set forth as to lead young readers into a genuine fairyland 
of marvels. 

Insect Life. By J. H. Comstock. 

Guide to a knowledge of insects through study of insects themselves. 
Clear, scientific, admirably illustrated. Directions for collecting and 
preserving specimens are also given. 

Nature and Outdoor Life. Edited by Frank M. Chapman and others. 

This is a scrap book, but a very good one, in four books, intended to 
be a children's librarv of nature knowledge and outdoor occupation. The 
four volumes are independent of each other. The approach is largely by 
means of story and attractive incidents. Some of the topics treated are: 
Strange homes and their tenants, The flights and migrations of birds. 
Curiosities of plant life, American trees and forests. How animals play, 
Some curious insects and their habits. Animal friendships. Animal ways 
and whys, Animal fighters, Interesting animals of the past. Animal tracks. 
Marvels of insect life. Fishing and hunting adventures. Familiar flowers. 
There is an abundance of excellent illustrations. 

Nature Study and Life. By Qifton F. Hodge. 

The one best book to arouse an intelligent enthusiasm for nature 
study. It has to do with all the common forms of animal and plant life, 
homemade cages, aquaria, aviaries, etc. 

Citizen Bird. By Mrs. Mabel (Osgood) Wright 

Scenes from bird-life in plain English for beginners. Entertaining 
and thoroughly reliable bird information, given in form of a story with 
much lively conversatioiL One hundred and eleven illustrations by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. 
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Birds of Village and Field : A Bird Book for Beginners. 

By Mrs. Florence Augusta (Merriman) Bailey. 

One of the best books for a beginner. Contains illustrated keys, bird 
biographies and lists of reading, migration lists and detailed suggestions 
of what to observe in the field. No colored plates, but many good cuts. 

Bird Homes. By Arthur Radclyfife Dugmore. 

The nests, eggs and breeding habits of the land birds breeding in the 
eastern United States; with hints on the rearing and photographing of 
young birds. Illustrated with photographs from nature by the author. 
Forty-five excellent nest illustrations, all half or full page and several in 
colors. Good book for the beginner. 

Butterflies and Bees. By Margaret W. Morley. 

Excellent elementary book. Precede with "Bee People" by Morley 
and follow with "Insect Stories" by Kellogg. Two cheap and handy 
pamphlets for field use are "Common Butterflies and Moths of America 
and Europe" and "Common American and European Insects." — Olcott. 

Methods of Attracting Birds. By Gilbert H. Trafton. 

Published under the auspices of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. A handbook on the most approved methods of attracting 
wild birds about houses and providing for their needs in winter and 
summer. 

The chapter headings are: "The Need and Value of Attracting 
Birds," "Nesting-houses,'^ "Attracting the Winter Birds," "Drinking- and 
Bathing-Fountains," "Planting Trees, Shrubs and Vines," "Bird Protec- 
tion in Schools," "Bird Photography." The book contains some very 
valuable tables, such as the names of birds arranged according to the 
different species of fruit which they eat. It also contains a good index. 
There are numerous pictures illustrating the text, such as observation 
boxes, nesting-houses, cat guards, shelters and other photographs too 
numerous to mention. 

Birds of the World for Young People. 

By Charles R. Knight and Ella Hardcastle. 

This is a book containing simple and interesting information about 
nearly all birds of the world, by one of our greatest ornithologists. It 
avoids as much as possible Latm and technical terms, but at the san^e 
time it is systematic, presenting the various families, sub^families, etc., in 
their logical order. Many authenticated anecdotes are given to illustrate 
the habits and nature of the birds treated. 

The introduction is a clear account of the structure of birds and their 
evolution to the present form, and contains many drawings by Mr. Knight 
The appendix contains an excellent index and a guide to further reading. 
The lithographic plates, by a German artist, are much more accurate and 
satisfactory than those in most books of the kind. They show over 200 
birds from all parts of the world, in the natural colors of plumage. 

The Bee People. By Margaret W. Morley. 

Miss Apis Mellifica, with her wonderful eyes, her queer tongue, her 
useful furry legs, and her marvellous ways, is described for us in delight- 
fully simple fashion by Miss Morley, who has also made many instructive 
and interesting small illustrations. The last chapter is on Bombus, the 
Bumblebee. "The bee has a mighty soul in a little body." — ^Virgil. 
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The First Book of Birds. 

By Olive Thome Miller (Mrs. H. M. Miller). 

Intended to interest children in birds by an account of their habits 
of eating, sleeping, nesting, etc., with illustrative anecdotes, many from 
original observation. — Audubon Society. 

Though Mrs. Miller is herself an expert, she tells us that she has 
been careful to have the latest and the best authorities for the statements 
made, and presents a list of them. The author, while never a senti- 
mentalist, constantly teaches kindness to birds. There are both colored 
and plain plates. 

A Guide to the Wild Flov/ers. By Alice Lounsberry. 

Covers nearly 500 plants, — more than any similar book. The flowers 
are treated in the order of their soils, from moist to barren. Family, 
odor, color, range and time of bloom are given. Indices of Common 
Names, Scientific Names and Colors are provided. The sixty-four colored 
reproductions in the book are of great value. 

Book of the Ocean. By Ernest Ingersoll. 

This is an excellent book which contains a fund of general informa- 
tion about the sea. The author wisely recog^nizes the fascination which 
the subject in itself holds for boys, so contents himself with a straight- 
forward giving of facts which are of universal interest. He deals with 
such material as the origin of the ocean, the science of waves and tides 
and currents, the building and rigging of ships, early voyages and 
explorations, plant and animal life of the sea, etc. It is a large quarto 
volume, well and copiously illustrated. 

Boys and girls like information and a good deal of it about big things 
without having to dive into the depths and underlying causes, and tne 
author shows wisdom in his narrative in gratifying this audience. 

The Stars and Their Stories. By Alice Mary Matlock Griffith. 

There is no other book just like this one. It contains the legends old 
and new, in verse and prose, of the greater stars and the constellations. 
This is certainly a very attractive introduction to astronomy. There arc 
simple charts by which each star and constellation may be found. The 
author also gives a short sketch of the history of astronomy, tells how 
some of the stars were discovered and in an appendix tells what is meant 
by the different magnitudes and names. There are a few very choice 
pictures. 

The ChiJdjw's Book of Stars. By G. E. Mitton. 

A delightful introduction to astronomy. The colored pictures of the 
suns and planets are very charming. All the great facts about astronomy 
are very simply and interestingly told. Of this book one may repeat the 
old expression, "It reads like a story book." This is the best first book in 
astronomy that we know of. 

Plant and Animal Children : How They Grow. By Ellen Torelle. 

There are two parts,— one dealing with plants, the other with animals. 
The book explains in simple language the essential facts and principles 
of growth and development. It shows the function of root, leaf, flower 
and seed; the different modes of scattering seed; the various methods of 
fertilization; and leads on through a series of lessons on reproduction in 
animal life. Although intended for school use, it would be an excellent 
introduction to biology for home reading. 
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PETS AND OTHER ANIMALS. 

"Four feet carry two feet 
Swiftly here and there; 
Two feet must give four feet 

Quite the best of care. 
Four feet sometimes weary 

Just as two feet do: 
Four feet are so faithful. 
Two feet must be too." 

— Constance Johnson, 

These are some of the interesting questions that will be discussed 
in the section of the out-of-doors Circle devoted to pets and other 
animals : 

Are all animals born blind ? 

Do animals know when they are being treated kindly ? 

When a donkey eats a thistle, why do not the thorns hurt him? 

How do animals talk to each other? 

What were the first animals that grew wool on their backs? 

Why does a cat stick out her tongue to drink milk? 

Why does a goat have a beard? 

What animals are professional mechanics? 

Why does a dog wag his tail? 

Has the moisture of a dog's nose anything to do with his sense of 
smell ? 

Of what use is the squirrel's tail to him? 

Why does a squirrel build a nest? 

Where are a frog's ears ? 

When Mother Lets Us Keep Pets. By Constance Johnson, 

For Children, 7—10, 

A few simple rules for the care of animals which children themselves 
can carr^ out. Among the animals mentioned are dogs, cats, rabbits, 
guinea pigs, squirrels, chickens, ponies and fish. Many of the directions 
are given in pleasant little rhymes. 

Stories of Brave Dogs — Retold from St. Nicholas. 

For Boys or Girls, 8—12. 

A good collection of stories calculated to show the brave, loyal side 
of dog nature, and to bring out the fact that the dog is our friend and 
helper, the one who ''shares our family life, and knows us indoors and 
out." There is the story of Owncy, the Post OflSce dog "who did not 
attach himself to a single man or family, but to all the men of the postal 
service, and for years traveled about the country taking care of the 
United States mail bags." There are the tales of "Little Man Friday," 
a mon^el pup, and the school room dog, as well as of many other 
interesting canine friends. 

Black Beauty. By Anna Sewell. 

For Children, 9 — J2, 

The horse gives his own account of his life with good and bad 
masters; the purpose of the book being to instill care and consideration 
for animals. Many copies have been distributed among draymen and cab- 
men. Children find the story very interesting. 
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Krag and Johnny Bear. By Ernest Thompson-Seton. 

For Boys, lo — 13. 

This is a collection of stories adapted and abridged from Ernest 
Thompson-Seton's longer book, "The Lives of the Hunted." 

The story of how Kootenay Ram escaped Old Scotty, the hunter, is 
delightful in picturesque description. There is a splendid picture drawn 
of the magnificent strength and beauty of this mountain ram, and fine bits 
of pathos in the telling of Scott/s regret at seeing the great creature die. 

Johnny Bear is delightful ; a jolly story of a mother bear and her cub. 
Of all the animals, the bears are perhaps the most grotesquely human. 
Mr. Seton tells with great humor how Johnny was spanked ; of his delight 
in licking the syrup can ; of Johnny caught in the top of the tree bewailmg 
his unhappy lot I 

Animal Secrets Told— A Book of "Whys." 

By Harry Chase Brearley. 
For Boys and Girls, 9 — 14. 

This book aims to direct the natural curiosity about animals, by going 
beyond the mere shape of various eyes, ears, noses, tails, and telling why 
they happened to be as they are. The reasons and uses for the slits in 
cats' eyes, for the large ears of elephants, for the shape of the horse's 
mouth, for the squirrel's bushy tail and many other similar members 
make fascinating reading. The book will help to train the reader's mind 
in observation, making him stop and think about what he sees. 

The author takes up in succession the eyes, noses, ears, mouths, 
tongues, bills, feet, tails, covering and protection of many living creatures. 
The twelve-page illustrations are from photographs of living animals 
in captivity by Evelyn R. Sanborn, official photographer of the New York 
Zoological Society. 

Goldfish — Aquaria — Ferneries. By Chester A. Reed. 

A little treatise on the care of an ac^uarium and the many pets that 
may be placed therein, with some suggestions as to arranging and caring 
for ferneries. This seems to be the only handbook of this interesting 
hobby. The author discusses the various form of aquaria and shows how 
to make one. He talks of the selection, the breeding, the habits and the 
diseases of goldfish and gives two chapters to other fish in the aquarium. 
There are about fifty photographic illustrations. 

The Jungle Book. By Rudyard Kipling. 

For Boys or Girls, 10 — 14. 

The famous animal stories which tell of Mowgli, a man child, who 
was adopted by a wolf family and grew up with the wild beasts, learning 
all the jungle lore from his foster parents and from Baloo, the Bear; 
Bagheera, the black Panther; and Kaa, the Python. 

The Tungle Book is, possibly, the very best of Rudyard Kipling's 
good works. He tells these queer tales with a strong vitality, and with a 
human interpretation of wild animal nature, which carries even the most 
literal of us along with him. There is a strange and weird beauty in the 
story of Mowgli, the little man-cub, who lives with the Jungle people till 
the law of his nature drives him back to mankind. The story of Toomai 
of the elephants is very powerful, and the meeting of those great beasts 
in the midnifrht of the jungle — the elephant dance which Toomai saw — 
lingers long m one's memory. 

This is one of the most universally good books in the literature for 
childhood. It is splendid for reading aloud. 

Handsomely bound in green linen with picture of a black elephant on 
cover. Illustrations suggest mystery and wildness of the Jungle Folk, as 
well as the human element so present in Kipling's interpretation of 
animal life. 
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Beautiful Joe. By Marshall Saunders. 

For Children, g — 14. 

This is a very interesting story of a do^ supposed to be written by 
the dog himself. It relates the happy experiences of a nondescript cur, 
rescued from a cruel master, and brought up in the home of the Morrises, 
who loved all sorts and conditions of animals. The narrative gives in a 
sensible way many instances of the power of intelligence and kindliness 
in dealing with the creatures of home, field 'and forest. The story is a 
good one, with a well-constructed and attractive plot, and furthers the 
main purpose of the book, which is to establish in children a love for, 
and understanding of, the dumb creatures. Many practical suggestions 
are given and much intelligent discussion is interwoven with the narrative. 
There is a sequel called "Beautiful Joe's Paradise." It is even better. 



The Animal World — A Book of Natural History. 

By Theodore Wood. 
For Boys and Girls, 8 — 12, 

This book contains sketches of the animal life of the whole world. 
It introduces living creatures everywhere by description, by incident, by 
picture. The animal descriptions are so accurate that they may be relied 
upon for information to the general reader, while their simplicity of style 
makes them intelligible to the child. The illustrations are profuse; many 
of them are colored. They iiklude pictures of birds and insects, as well 
as those of animals, and they were arranged by expert hands. 

The book, which is really a natural history, has the usual classifica- 
tions. The subdivisions of mammals occupy two hundred and fifty pages ; 
birds require seventy ; one himdred pages treat of snakes, insects, mollusks, 
etc., and the remainder of the five hundred pages is given to two engross- 
ing chapters, one of which, "Walks with a Naturalist," treats of Nature 
as she appears in each season, while the other presents the curious and 
interesting creatures that may be found at the seashore — mollusks, sea 
urchins, barnacles and scores of other forms of life that most boys and 
pirls may know only through a book like this. The index of this volume 
IS an education in itself. It mentions hundreds of topics, and it stirs one's 
curiosity to know what all these birds and beasts may be. 

The parent who wishes to awaken his child's mind to the delights 
of the world of nature will find no better means than this handsome book 
affords. 



Wild Life Under the Equator. By P. B. Du Chaillu. 

For Children, 10 — /p. 

The hunting of hippopotami and gorillas is most interestingly narrated 
by the great explorer, who also tells about the method employed in 
catching elephants, about snake-charming, and so forth. 

Lobo, Rag and Vixen. By Ernest Thompson-Seton. 

For Children, 6—12. 

The story of Lobo, the gigantic leader of the remarkable pack' of 
wolves, is told in a powerful fashion, and in spite of the account of his 
diabolical cunninp^, Mr. Seton wakens a feeling of sympathy for the great 
beast who dies in solitary dignity, never owning his defeat. In strong 
contrast to this is the pretty story of Molly Cottontail and her sturdy son 
Raggylug. Some of the most beautiful touches Mr. Seton gives are in 
this tale of the training of a young rabbit. Vixen tells of the training of 
a young fox by his mother. 
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Animals of the World. By Charles R. Knight and Tudor Jenks. 

For Children, 8 — 12, 

A book of animals for young people, attractive in form and enjoyable, 
yet of especial educational value. It gives all the facts about mammals 
that are within a young reader's grasp, avoiding as much as possible 
Latin and technical terms. It contains such anecdotes as help to show the 
habits of animals, and yet is free from "tall yarns" of doubtful accuracy. 
It presents the wonderful scientific truths about the animals, their struc- 
ture and evolution, and their characteristics in simple and interesting 
style. Finally, it is , systematic, — a feature of importance generally 
neglected in natural histories." Beginning with the apes, it deals with 
the lower forms last and groups allied families together. An excellent 
^ide to further reading is given. The large number of illustrations, all 
m color, not onl}r lend interest, but are of great advantage in supple- 
menting the descriptions. 

Wonder Book of Horses. By James Baldwin. 

For Boys, 10 — 14, 

Eighteen stories of winged steeds and war horses, of knights-errant 
and heroes. Among them are: The dancing horses of Sybaris, The 
enchanted horse of Firouz Schah, The black steeds of Aidoncus, The 
eight-footed slipper, The horse of brass. Swift and Old-gold. 

Training of Wild Animals. By F. C. Bostock. 

For Boys, 10 — 14. 

Habits, traits and methods of training wild animals, by a famous 
animal trainer. 

Heroes and Great Hearts and Their Animal Friends. 

By John F. Dale. 
For Boys or Girls, 8 — 14. 

This book develops interest in scores of famous and heroic men and 
women who, in their relation to the helpless, have set an example that 
should be an inspiration. The numerous brief anecdotes of great soldiers, 
statesmen, philanthropists, poets, explorers, and authors, in which their 
friendship and love of animals is briefly and vividly set forth, will exert 
a potent influence upon the young. The book is fully worthy of the 
dedication that the author has made: "To those young in years or young 
in heart who aspire to kindliness without ostentation and gentleness 
without servility." 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 



"Islands of purple story, lit with the Westering gleam, 
Washed by the unknown whisper, dreaming the world-wide dream." 

— Alfred Noyes. 

The Romance of Modem Explorations. By Archibald Williams. 

This book is a straightforward account of the romantic side of 
modem exploration. It is written in the direct style which boys enjoy 
and the romance lies in the very hard facts of the explorer's experiences 
in out-of-the-wa^ unknown portions of the world. Such places as the 
wilds of Africa, Turkestan, and Thibet, mid-Asia and the Himalayas, and 
the Golden Roofs of Timbuctoo are visited in imagination with the 
explorers who have blazed the trail into these lands of romance. There 
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The dsb nxnres act of tlic Idtcbec in its interests to die iasi ocitsci. 
the dminjg^'fTX;;!}, tbe Hring-rooc:. tbe chamber acd the fiovers of the 
home. 

After the giri has been a faitfafui member, working the l eq uir ed 
average of time for six months, she is pronxned and receives a new 
seal for her certificate, or a new color indicating the added honor, wfakh 
she can attach to her bad^e. To earn the first degree the member most 
spend the repaired time in practice, and nnist cook at least six dishes 
according to recipes furnished by The After School Qnb to all mem- 
bers of this section. These dishes nrast be ncatlv served bv the mem- 
ber to her own family and pronounced **good." To earn the second 
dq;ree the member mtist work six months more, prepare six more 
dishes and furnish four recipes, which she has worked oat success- 
fully, to the Qub. For the third degree, that of Loaf-Giver, the mem- 
ber must continue her practice time, must prepare six more dishes, 
and nrast be able to answer a satisfactory portion of the questions upon 
the question sheet in her secticm. 

If she takes the trouble to furnish extra recipes or other hdp to 
the Central Qub or to her fellow-members, she will receive a later 
recognition of a gold badge, or possibly a cash reward. 

In conducting this Circle of the Oub, Uncle Nat is assisted by 
one of his secretaries, who is a graduate in domestic science and who 
has a most delightful way of making the work practical. 

Some of the other girls in this Circle are especially interested in 
sewing, and they call themselves **The Babette Qub," from a beauti- 
ful French doll, whose "life" and adventures are told in the corre- 
spondence that comes with the directions and patterns which they 
receive for making dolls* dresses. They work on in the same merr>* 
way as the cooks, and have their promotions and honors, too. Those 
who take care of Babette imitate the children who were taught by 
a mother according to the description that Mrs. Bimey gives in her 
charming book on "Childhood" : "She proposes that each member of 
the Qub shall have a doll, presumably a few days old. Before the 
purchase of the dolls, each little mother is to make the infant's outfit 
from patterns furnished. When the outfit and baby baskets are com- 
plete, there will be an expedition of the Qub to one of the large shops, 
where the dolls will be purchased, and at the next meeting of the 
Qub will begin the real training for motherhood. Each little girl is 
to be taught the most approved way of bathing and dressing a baby, 
the use oithe thermometer in the bath and the hundred and one other 
things which the world usually believes women know by intuition, but 
which many a long-suffering infant knows they do not." 

But, by and by Babette has to have little girls' clothes, and even- 
tually her skirts lengthen and she becomes a young lady. Perhaps she 
marries and has to have a trousseau, and she may even have little 
doll children of her own. For, as Groos tells us, play after all is much 
of it "rehearsal" for the great duties and privileges of grown-ups. 

The Home-makers Circle is intended also for boys. Mr. Carl J. 
Herrmann, supervisor of athletics in the St. Paul Public Schools, says, 
"Certain kinds of work at home should be intrusted to every boy, for 
which he should be held responsible. A daily or weekly program should 
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be planned, if possible, by the boy himself, and a strict adherence to 
it should be practiced. If work is definitely assigned, it will be done 
cheerfully and promptly by our children." We believe Mr. Herrmann 
is right. We think that work in the house is not unmanly for any 
boy. Running a home nowadays is a matter of shrewd financial plan- 
ning, in which a husband, with his business experience, can be fully 
as efficient as his wife. Moreover, experience in cooking and the 
care of food and in the handicrafts that are practiced around the house 
will be inestimably valuable to the boy, not only in camping out for 
pleasure, but, if he enters any of the outdoor occupations, such as 
engineering or forestry or work upon the water, in knowing how to 
make himself comfortable when living under tents or away from civili- 
zation. The After School Club is glad, therefore, to enroll boys in this 
Circle and to write them special letters upon home-making from a boy's 
standpoint. 



When Mother Lets Us Sew. By Virginia Ralston. 

For Girls, 7 — 10, 

"When Mother Lets Us Sew" is a practical little treatise on sewing 
written for girls seven to ten years of age. Each process is told in a 
very simple way and illustrated plainly so that an earnest little girl, 
reading the directions carefully, cannot fail to see quickly "just how to 
do it"; and if she perseveres she will soon be able not only to dress her 
doll in party clothes, but to help make her own clothing. The book is 
pleasantl}r written and is delightfully illustrated with black and white 
outline pictures of the little girl at work, and there are many cunning 
little rhymes about her work scattered through the book. 

It is bound in tan with cover illustration of two girls sewing. It is 
printed on good paper, with good margins, and in clear type. 



How to Dress a Doll. By Mary H. Morgan. 

For Girls, 8— 11. 

This is a practical little series of talks about sewing, which tell in a 
plain way how to make clothes for a doll. The first chapter contains 
some simple suggestions as to the use of sewing implements; thimble, 
scissors, needles, thread, etc. This is followed by an excellent description 
(with illustrations) of different stitches, and terms used in sewing craft 
and all this leads to the making of patterns and the construction of 
dresses, etc.. for the doll. 

It is a small volume bound in brown cloth, with a cover illustration of 
a little Dutch girl and her doll. 

A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl. By Caroline French Benton. 
For Girls, 6 — 12. 

A book of simple recipes for a small g[irl unlike the ordinary cook- 
book in combining careful directions with interesting narrative. In the 
introduction we are told that "once there was a little girl named Margaret, 
and she wanted to cook." Her mother, ^andmother and aunts decided 
to teach her, and we share the lessons with Margaret. The recipes are 
easy and the list complete. It is arranged under four headings: "What 
Margaret Made for Breakfast," "What Margaret Made for Luncheon," 
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**What Margaret Made for Dinner," and "Margaret's School Luncheons." 
The recipes are selected with a view to economy, but no essential is over- 
looked. Handy lists of materials and necessary utensils are included. 

Bound in tan linen, with cover illustration of a small cook at work. 
Printed in clear type with wide margins. A delightful book. 

Sattirday Mornings. By Caroline French Benton. 

For Girls, 6 — lo. 

A little girl's experiments and discoveries. An interesting and valu- 
able series of twelve chapters, most of which originally appeared in the 
magazine "Good Housekeeping." They deal in a sensible and attractive 
way with those practical housekeeping problems which every girl should 
understand. 

When Mother Lets Us Cook. By Constance Johnson. 

For Girls, 7 — 12, 

The very simplest book for the youngest housekeepers. There are 
many recipes for making good things and these are worded much more 
carefully than recipes usually are. A careful little girl could make many 
of these things without much help. There are many little verses giving 
general housekeeping rules scattered through the book. 

Spool Knitting. By Mary A. McCormack. 

For Children, 6—10, 

Few exercises arouse more interest in children than knitting because 
they can do it so easily and so well This is a book for mothers by 
means of which they can show the children how to begin with simple 
chains and mats and finally to make dolls' hoods and sweaters, and even 
larger articles of clothing. 

Lessons in Cooking Through Preparation of Meals. 

By Eva Roberts Robinson, Helen Gunn Hammel. 
For Children, iz — 16. 



A good introduction to cooking is the practical problem of getting 
a definite meal. This book gives all the recipes required for all the meals 
in a home for an entire year beginning with September. There are prac- 
tical hints upon costs and utensils and there is a good bibliography. 

Camp Cookery. By Horace Kephart. 

For Boys, 12-^16. 

An admirable handbook for a practical camper, illustrated with pen- 
drawings of camp utensils, outfits, etc. The chapter headings are as 
follows : "Provisions." "Utensils," "Fires," "Dressing and Keeping Game 
and Fish," "Meat," "Game," "Fish and Shellfish." "Cured Meats," "Eggs," 
"Bread Stuffs and Cereals," "Vegetables," "Soups." "Beverages and 
Desserts." The directions are practical as regards the making of good 
things to eat with the simplest utensils. There are a number of valuable 
tables: one of ration lists, another of measures, another of outfits data. 
At the end of the book are blank pages for new recipes. "The less a man 
carries in his pack, the more he must carry in his head," says Mr. Kephard, 
and this book tells what a man should carry in both pack and head. Every 
step is traced— the selection of provisions and utensils, the preparation of 

fime, the building of fires, the cooking of every conceivable kind of food, 
very recipe has been carefully tested. 



.1 
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THE CRAFTS CIRCLE. 

Color: Brown. Degrees: Apprentice, Journeyman, Craftsman. 

King of two hands, he does his part 

In every useful toil and art ; 

A heritage, it seems to me 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

— James Russell Lowell, 

What would four thousand boys make if ^ch could make just 
what he wished? 

Some few years ago a study was made of what four thousand 
boys had made, and the following interesting result came of the study. 
It was discovered that the favorite objects of handicraft, in the order 
of popularity, were as follows : 

Boats, 

Sleds, 

Wagons, 

Houses, 

Balls, 

Kites, 

Guns, 

Things for animals. 

Notice that almost everything was made out of wood. Note that 
almost all the articles were intended for pl^y. 

And what do girls make ? A similar study was made of a smaller 
number of girls, and these were their favorites in order of popularity : 

Dolls and dolls' clothing. 

Doilies, 

Baskets, 

Valentines, 

Picture frames. 

Pin cushions, 

Sewing bags. 

Embroidery, 

Calendars, 

Pillows, 

Notice that the favored materials for girls were cloth, paper, reed 
and raffia, cord and yarn, and that girls make things partly for play, 
but fully as often for gifts. 

"The toy is a boy's leading product, and the useful gift that of a 
girl." The doll is the center of nearly all of the girls' play-construction, 
while making things for outdoor play is the almost universal occupa- 
tion of the tK)ys. 

We have remembered all this in our Crafts Circle. This Circle 
is for boys who like to make things, and for girls who like to make 
what boys do. Most of the girls find their handicraft in the Home- 
makers Circle, but there are many splendid girls who want to work 
with their brothers. 

It is a fine thing to love the beautiful, but it is a finer tiling to 
wish to create beautiful things. We hope in our Crafts Circle to 
develop a group of young people who shall be worthy to be successors 
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of the ancient guilds of craftsmen of the Middle Ages, the Masons 
and the leather workers, and the cabinet makers, and the joiners, who 
wrought with song and prayer and who made their household chests 
and pottery to have the touch of beauty as well as their sacred utensils 
for their churches. Will you join our new Meistersingers, who work 
together like brothers, and when their work is over, sing together of 
the joy of the skilled hand and brain? 

If you come in with us, these are some of the questions you can 
soon answer: 

How do you make a weather cottage ? 

How do you make a happy- jack windmill? 

How do you make Indian costumes? 

How do you make flint arrowheads? 

How do you make an automobile with sails? 

How can you ring a bell by touching a gas jet? 

How do you make an electric postcard projector? 

How can you give an electric shock while shaking hands? 

How do you build an ice boat? 

How do you photograph the North Star? 

The Handicraft Book. By Annie L. Jessup and Annie E. Logue. 

This is a school handbook which will be helpful to girls who wish to 
learn how to work at home with cord, raffia and reed. The book shows 
how to make all kinds of things, — chains, bags, mats, boxes and baskets. 

Practical and Artistic Basketry. By Laura Rollins Tinsley. 

A practical book for boys as well as girls. It describes the various 
materials used, gives sketches of each method of leaving and excellent 
pictures of the finished work. 

The Art Crafts for Beginners. By Frank G. Sanford. 

A practical book, with sketches and working drawings, on thin wood- 
working, pyrography, sheet metal working, leather working, book binding, 
simple pottery and bead work. We know of no book which opens up 
more fields of interest in handicraft than this. 

Beginning Woodwork at Home and in School. 

By Clinton Sheldon Van Deusen and Edwin Victor Lawrence. 

A small but useful handbook. The authors show just how to go to 
work. They tell how to put up a shop and take care of tools, how to lay 
out work, how to plane, saw, chisel and join and how to make furniture. 
The phrase "the next step" so often used indicates how explicit and care- 
ful are the directions. 

Why My Photographs Are Bad. By C. M. Taylor, Jr. 

Most of this very practical volume is devoted to the mistakes so 
familiar to those of us who have attempted photography. The short 
chapters are accompanied by pictures illustrating the failures described. 
Examples of twelve successful photog^raphs and information with each 
about the plate and time of exposure will give encouragement to the 
beginner. — Arnold. 
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Handicraft for Girls. By Idabella McGlauflin. 

An elementary course in needlework, basketry, designing, textile 
fibers and fabrics and home decoration. Though written primarily for 
teachers, the book would prove valuable to mothers of growing girls. 
Directions are simple, instructions complete. 

The Boy Mechanic: Seven Hundred Things for Boys to Do. 

"Popular Mechanics" is said to be the most popular magazine among 
boys in America. This is a collection of descriptions taken from that 
magazine of hundreds of things which boys can make and do. Some of 
the articles are not furnished with very practical details or working draw- 
ings, but many of them are very suggestive and there is an astonishing 
variety and novelty about them. Toys, tricks and mechanical devices both 
for outdoor and indoor use are described. 

The Construction and Flying of Kites. By Charles M. Miller. 

The author believes that kite-making is one of the best forms of home 
occupation. After a little sketch of the history of kites, he gives most 
careful working drawings as to how to make them of every shape and size. 
The book closes with a description of a kite tournament. 

Manual Training Toys for the Boys' Workshop. 

By Harris W. Moore. 

A collection of forty-two projects overflowing with "boy" interest. 
A popular bovs' book that is truly educational. The projects are all new 
in the manual training shop. The text gives instructions for making each 
project and treats of tools and tool processes. The following is a partial 
list: Darts, buzzers, tops, guns, whistles, bow and arrows, swords, boxes, 
telephone, windmills, kites, water wheels, water motors, pumps, boat, pile 
driver, kite string reel, cannon. 

American Boys' Handy Book 

Jack of all Trades. By Daniel C. Beard. 

Two favorite handbooks of play-handicraft by a veteran bookman 
and out-door man who understands boys. Full of novel ideas and well 
furnished with specifications and drawings. 

Woodworking for Beginners. By Charles G. Wheeler. 

A practical book on woodworking for amateurs of all ages. It does 
not carry the work far in any one Ime, but gives a very practical start 
in many. 

What a Girl Can Make and Do. 

By Lina Beard and Adelia D. Beard. 

This is one of the Beard handicraft books which, like all the others, 
is simple and practical. It is divided into two parts, — what a girl can 
make, that is, handicraft, and what she can do, that is, games and enter- 
taining. This is not a tx>ok that tells how to make the ordinary articles 
of a handicraft course, but it is entirely devoted to novelties. Among 
the objects mentioned are things to be made out of Easter eggs, sweet 
grass, photographs, vegetable animals, prisdlla ru^, basket weaving, 
spools, etc The section of games also involves handicraft, but of a very 
simple character. 
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The Handy Boy. By A. Nedy Hall. 

This book tells how to do things handily. Its instruction can be put 
to immediate use. Besides developmg handiness, "The Handy Boy" will 
encourage the boy to think for himself and to use his ingenuity; and it 
will instill in him an ambition to make the best possible use of his time 
so that he may grow up prepared to do something and be something. 
There is woodworking, electrical and mechanical toy-making, scout-craft, 
and other forms of indoor and outdoor handicraft in this book. The 
author provides suggestions by which the boy can earn whatever money 
he may need for tools and working materials. 

Bo3r8' Book of Model Aeroplanes. By S. A. Collins. 

To the boys who are interested in the manual arts and the science of 
aviation this book will prove a veritable treasure-house of good things. 
The author has cofnbined in a very happy manner scientific instruction 
along both theoretical and practical lines. He shows how boys may con- 
struct model aeroplanes that will fly. The book is profusely illustrated 
with drawings, diagrams and photographs. 



THE BOOK AND STORY-TELLING CIRCLE. 

Color: Parchment. Degrees: Disciple, Scholar, Master. 

"They open of themselves at places wherein I have been happy. ♦ ♦ ♦ I 
am on easy terms with them, and feel that they are no higher than my heart." 

— Alexander Smith, 

Think of all the great adventurers, heroines and wondermakers 
of the work, and ask yourself how much you know about them. Are 
you acquainted with Aeneas the Wanderer, Aladdin of the Lamp, Cleo- 
patra the Enchantress, Edward the Black Prince, Genghis Khan the 
Whirlwind, Helen the Beautiful, Isabella the Confident, Jones the Hero 
of the Sea, Louis XIV the Magnificent, Marquette the Missionary, 
Mary the Tragic Queen of Scots, Newcome the Gentleman, Parsifal 
the Saintly, Penelope the Faithful, Revere the Messenger of War, 
Robin Hood the Merry Huntsman, Saladin the Magnanimous, Scott 
the Story-Teller, Sinbad the Sailor, Ulysses the Rover, Xerxes the 
Great Persian ? 

Consider the Seven Wonders of the World — yea, the seventy — 
and say which of them is familiar to you : the Alhambra, that glorious 
ruin ; the Great Wall of China, the Coliseum where gladiators fought, 
the sacred River Ganges, Holland's dykes which hold back the sea, 
the Sphinx and its riddle, the Taj Mahal, the gem of India, Vesuvius 
the buried city, and the Bastille, that terrible prison. 

Think, too, of the castles of the air that never were built on land, 
but are more real to the imagination than Troy Town or hundred- 
gated Thebes : Doubting Castle, the Fountain of Perpetual Youth, the 
Land of Prester John, and the countries visited by Gulliver and 
Munchausen. 

All these are hidden within the covers of books, and the books 
are the fairy godmothers that gladly open their doors to let you in to 
their magic country. 

This is a Circle for boys and girls who want ta read interesting 
books, yet those that arc more worth while than the ordinary trash 
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of the current story-papers and popular fiction. This has been one 
of the most popular of our Circles, and a great many of our members 
say that the simple determination to set aside an extra ten or fifteen 
minutes a day for good reading has meant more to them in stiffening 
their characters and giving them a wide outlook than anything else 
they have done. 

Although this is a list of books of worth, they are none of them 
stupid ones. They were selected by young men and women with red 
blood in their veins, and they deal with subjects of the keenest interest. 
They are classified under the following headings : 

Fairy Tales. 

Myths and Legends. 

Stories, 

Poetry. 

Biography. 

Inspiration. 

In order to earn degrees in this Circle, no one is allowed to read 
entirely in any one department. There must be at least one book in 
some other department than stories for every two story-books read. 
It is recommended that members of the Circle read a book in each one 
of the sections in turn. 

The requirements for the degrees are as follows : 

To earn the degree of Disciple, the member must have read for 
the required number of hours books selected under these rules just 
mentioned from the following list. He must also have read Uncle 
Nat's talk, "How to Read." 

To earn the degree of Scholar, the member must have read the 
required number of hours from the following list. He must also read 
Uncle Nat's talk, entitled "How to Take Notes," and he must actually 
take notes, which he must show to his parent or teacher, upon all the 
books which he has read. 

To earn the degree of Master, the reader must continue reading 
for the required period of time from the following list. He must also 
read Uncle Nat's talk, entitled "How to Summarize," and he must actu- 
ally summarize all that he reads and present this notebook to his 
parent or teacher. For this degree the member will be allowed to sub- 
stitute story-telling from any of the books which he has read to younger 
children, counting one hour of story-telling as equivalent to one-half 
hour of reading. 

All the "talks" by Uncle Nat, mentioned above, are very short and 
simple, and the work they involve may be easily done in the extra ten 
minutes each day given to reading. 

FAIRY TALES. 

"A land where the bird of morning never ceased to sing." 

The Fairy Ring. By Kate Douglas Wigjgin and Nora Smith. 

The editing: is worth the price of admission, for the Preface gives a 
sure entrance mto Fairy Land. The words of introduction seems to me 
too good to be commented upon. "The stories are golden apples that 
grew on the tree in the King's Garden. * * * The moment you have 
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plucked the golden apples from the magic tree in the King's Garden, you 
will say farewell to time and space as readily as if you had put on a 
wishing cap or blown an elfin horn to call a fairy host" So try the 
golden apples and see for yourselves what you find in Fairy Land, Little 
Real Folk. 

The Blue Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 

Favorite collection of standard fairy tales, including Little Red Riding 
Hood, Sleeping Beauty, Snow-white and Rose-red, Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp, Prince Darling, The Story of Pretty Goldilocks. The 
"colored fairy books" are of unequal merit; some of the volumes contain- 
ing a preponderance of revolting folk tales. The "Blue Fairy Book" has 
been selected as one of the best of the series. 

Fairy Stories. By Hans Andersen. 

"The fairy tales of Andersen are sweet and wholesome beyond those 
of any other writer." This is, no doubt, partly due to the fact that he 
himself was one of the most sweet and wholesome of men. He is still 
remembered in his native country as one who lived wisely and loved 
children. His fairy stories linger around the hearth fire and have to do 
with household pets and little children. It was his glory to have written 
the stories of a people, which is much better than to write their laws, for 
stories such as his make laws less needful. 

The Fairy Tales of the Brothers Grimm. 

The Grimm brothers were not as gentle as Andersen, but they were 
more lively. They had a keen delight in incident and many of their 
stories are ingenious. One of the best editions is that edited by Mrs. 
E. V. Lucas, because of the charming illustrations by Rackham. Barring 
a few horrible incidents, this is an excellent selection of these famous 
stories. 

The Wonder Clock. By Howard Pyle. 

Any undertaking of Mr. Pyle's is a guarantee of distinction in 
material, style and production, and these four and twenty fairy tales, one 
for each hour of the day, are no exception. The illustrations are among 
the author's best, and Miss Katherine Pyle supplies charming little verses 
for the different hours. 

Cruikshank Fairy-Book. By George Cruikshank. 

Four old-fashioned fairy tales illustrated by the "veteran George 
Cruikshank." Andrew Lan^ says of him, '*He indeed may justly be 
compared to Hogarth, since m tragic power and intensity he occasionally 
comes nearer to him than any artist of our time." Considering the illus- 
trations, the printing and the binding, it is altogether a delightful fairy 
and picture book. 

Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. Edited by E. Dixon. 

The text of the present selection from the Arabian Nights is that of 
Galland, 1821, slightly abridged and edited. The edition is designed 
virginibus puerisque. — R Dixon. Mr, Dixon presents these famous 
Oriental stories most acceptably, and Mr. Batten's remarkable illustrations 
are all that can be desired. His genii are genii indeed, and his fairy 
princesses creatures of grace and beauty. 

These splendors of the opulent East are part of the heritage of eveiy 
child; Sinbad's gems and jewels, Ali Baba's treasure chamber, Aladdin s 
cave— 4iow poor would childhood be without them. — Prentice and Power, 
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Adventures of Pinocchio. By C. Collodi. 

Story of a wooden marionette who meets with many adventures in 
his efforts to become a real boy. *'Of all the fairy stories of Italian 
literature this is the best known and the best loved. The name of the 
marionette hero is familiar in every household of northern and central 
Italy. In its whimsical extravagance, its quaint humor and its narrative 
style, the story appeals to both old and voung." — Preface, 

Book of Fables and Folk Stories. By H. E. Scudder. 

Probably the most satisfactory collection, and a criterion in style. 
The Preface contains a fine argument for the use of such literature with 
little children. Illustrations in the spirit of the text. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair. By Frances Browne. 

This is a delightful little collection of fairy stories written by a woman 
who was born blind. They are told in clear, simple language, and the 
word pictures are full of life and color. Grann/s wonderful chair which 
carried the little snow flower to the King's court, and at her bidding each 
night tells a tale to the King and his court, is a very quaint and clever 
way of binding these fairy pastorals together. The whole plan of the book 
makes it a beautiful story source for the story-teller. 

Peter and Wendy. By J. M. Barrie. 

This, perhaps the most popular of all modern fairy tales, is based on 
the author's well-known volume "The Little White Bird." It is to be 
hoped that almost all the children in the world have seen Peter Pan upon 
the stage. This book, however, will surely be enjoyed, not only by those 
who love Maude Adams, but also by those who have never heard of her. 
The thought of taking a family of children to the land of childish romance 
and bringing them into contact with the fabled heroes of that country was 
an ingenious one, and it has been delightfully worked out. 

The Golden Spears. By Edmund Leamy. 

Irish fairy tales written in beautiful English and with tender senti- 
ments. Although only seventeen years old, the book is already a classic. 



MYTHS AND LEGENDS. 

"One gfift the fairies gave me: (Three 
They commonly bestowed of yore) 
The love of Books, the Golden Key 
That opens the Enchanted Door; 
Behind it Bluebeard lurks, and o'er 
And o'er does Jack his Giants kill. 
And there is all Aladdin's store, — 
The Books I loved, I love them still !" 

— Andrew Lang. 

The Stars in Song and Legend. By Jermain G. Porter. 

Poetry and legend are certainly the right introduction to astronomy. 
The book is full of sketches of the constellations placed against fainter 
drawings of the objects for which they arc named. With each is given 
its story. There are many charming fables and fancies, verses and 
descriptions, besides. 
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Myths and Legends of Various Trees, Fruits and Plants. 

By Charles M. Skinner. 

A most interesting book, p^iving a wonderful variety of charming 
legends about all the most familiar living things. The plants are named 
in alphabetical order and there are a number of charming and appropriate 
illustrations from the masters of art. 

Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Our great American novelist possesses a peculiar charm as a story- 
teller. When his imagination plays about a character or a story, it trans- 
forms it into a new creation. This is true in Hawthorne's retelling of the 
old Greek Msrths in "The Wonder Book." The adaptation is both beautiful 
and picturesque, and his touch ^ves a fantasy and delicacy of interpreta- 
tion found in no other collection. The stonr of Pandora is told with 
exquisite poetic power, and the narrative of Bellerophon, the Winged 
Horse, is delightful in its suggestions of freedom. The Miraculous 
Pitcher is one of the immortals in English literature in its tender 
portrayal of the kind old people Baucis and Philemon. 

Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the Atlantic. 

' ' — '"" -.---.--• ^y J ^^ Higginson. 

Hawthorne, in his "Wonder Book," has described the beautiful Greek 
myths and traditions, but no one has yet made similar use of the wondrous 
tales that gathered for more than a thousand years about the islands of 
the Atlantic deep. * * ♦ The order of the tales in the present work 
follows roughly the order of development, giving first the legends which 
kept near the European shore, and then those which, like St. Brandan's 
or Antillia, were assigned to the open sea, or, like Norumbega or the Isle 
of Demons, to the very coast of America. ♦ ♦ * Every tale in this 
book bears reference to some actual legend, followed more or less closely. 
— Preface, 

Norse Stories. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

The picture of the making of the world in the beginning is full of the 
weird, lonely picturesqueness of the northern lands. It is characterized 
by great simplicity and poetry of language. There is a fine description 
of Ygdrasil, the Great Ash Tree. Oh! Little Children, won't you open 
your wonder eyes as you read about this great world-old tree, and won't 
you open them wider still when you see the little smiths undergrown with 
their wonderful skill, forging the hammer for Thorl And won't your 
knees shake and your hearts quake when you see Thor wielding that 
wonderful hammer, and hear the mighty thunder echo? And then your 
wonder eyes will grow soft and dreamy when you read about Balder, 
because, when men's hearts were white like the light and lives as clear 
as day, it was because Balder was looking down upon them with soft 
clear eyes that were open windows to the soul of God!" This story is 
told with exquisite sweetness and dignity of interpretation. 

The Story of Siegfried. By James Baldwin. 

This book is one of the best stories of the famous German hero, 
Siegfried. The stonr is told in a beautiful and romantic way, and in a 
straightforward, sensible fashion which appeals to boys. The narrative is 
rich in detail, color and incident, but swift in its forward movement The 
plot is well constructed and full of dramatic action. The forging of the 
sword Balmung, the killing of the dragon, the finding of Brunhilda, are 
all told with a vivid power worthy the acts of the favorite world hero, 
Siegfried. 
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The Story of Roland. By James Baldwin. 

Boys love Roland, and why is it? Because he is a noble and romantic 
character. The friendship between Roland and Oliver makes its appeal 
to the idealism and chivalry of boy nature. It is a good answer which 
Roland makes to Charlemagne who asks in sarcasm of the ragged little 
Knight, "Who is your Mother's carrier; and who her cup bearer?" "My 
right hand is her carrier and my left her cup bearer 1 "And has she 
soldiers and watchmen and minstrels — ^this wonderful mother .of yours?" 
"Indeed she has 1 These two arms are her soldiers and these eyes are her 
watchmen, and these lips are her minstrels 1" The book is a strong telling 
of a noble character. 

The Book of King Arthur and His Noble Knights. 

By Mary Macleod. 

This book is a good selection from and simplification of the stories jn 
Malory's King Arthur. Miss Macleod is a wise editor and compiler in 
that she has made her narrative correspond as nearly as possible with the 
original in thoughts and in text, while adapting it to the comprehension 
of children ten to twelve. She tells the stories plainly, without author's 
comment or superfluous trimminp^. 

Quoting from the introduction: "There is no more delightful book 
of its kind in the English languajg^e than MaloiVs "Morte Darthur" and 
there are few that in certain periods, at least, have had more numerous 
or more illustrious readers. It was written at a time when our langua^ 
was greatly unsettled, and it undoubtedly exercised much influence in 
settling it. It furnishes an excellent specimen and a conspicuous standard 
of English prose. At an epoch when the a^e of chivalry was swiftly 
passing away, it caught and preserved its fading colors. It reduced the 
old cumbersome and endless Romances to convenient and readable dimen- 
sions, and provided a charming summary of them both for its own age 
and all ages to come. 

"With a volume of such importance in so many ways, it is well to 
begin an acquaintance as soon as may be. And it is hoped that this 
selection and simplification of Malory's stories may be of service in intro- 
ducing young students to one of the masterpieces of medieval literature, 
and in exciting in them a desire to know it fully and directly." 

The Odyssey. 

Done into English prose by S. B. Butcher and Andrew Lang. 

It is to be hoped that there are many children who will continue to 
enjo^ the fairy-like incidents, the stirring adventures and the wave-like 
music of this great classic. There was never a more rhythmic translation, 
even in verse, than this one in prose. For those who are not quite old 
enough to enjoy a literal translation, the excellent version by A. J. Church 
is recommended. 



Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. By Howard Pyle. 

From first to last Howard Pyle takes you with him into the very 
heart of the Green Wood, and you hear the lilt of the Merry Men as they 
sing, live with them in their merry adventuring, feel the beauty and 
freedom of the forest, the jolly roughness of these jolly men. The 
pictures are vivid, full of the sturdy ring of the times, the jousting of 
these hearty men, and yet the tenderness of these stout hearts, the good- 
ness and kindliness to all in trouble, the fearless wit and clever justice 
meted out to the selfish richl Outlaws? Ayel but honest-hearted men 
for a' that 1 
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Stories from Wagner. By Joseph Walker McSpadden. 

A charming rendering of the Wagner stories for children. Contents : 
The ring of the curse: The Rhine-gold; The war maidens; Siegfried the 
fearless; The downfall of the gods; Parsifal the pure; Lohengrin, the 
swan knight; Tannhauser, the knight of song; The master smgers; 
Rienzi, the last of the tribunes; The Flying Dutchman; Tristan and 
Isolde. 

Guide to Mythology. By Helen A. Qarke. 

For young readers who want a comparative list of the legends and 
myths of all countries, this book will be a delight, not only because it is 
well illustrated from copies of famous sculptures and paintings on the 
subjects, but the tales themselves make fascinating reading aside from 
their educational and historical value. 

STORIES. 

"If sailor tales to sailor tunes, 

Storm and adventure, heat and cold, 
If schooners, islands and maroons. 

And Buccaneers and buried Gold, 
And all the old romance, retold 

Exactly in the ancient way, 
Can please, as me they pleased of old, 

The wiser youngsters of to-day: 
So be it, and fall on!" 

— Robert Louis Stevenson, 

« 
For Children of All Ages. 

Children's Book. Edited by Horace Elisha Scudder. 

A treasure-house of stories and poems from the best literature for 
children. There are fables, ballads, old fairy tales, stories from Hans 
Christian Andersen, and from the Arabian nights* entertainments; there 
are the marvelous adventures of Baron Munchausen, Gulliver's account 
of his voyage to Lilliput, the renowned history of Goody Two-shoes, tales 
of ancient Greece and other famous stories. 

If a child could have but one story-book, a better choice could scarcely 
be made than this. 

Tales of Laughter. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora D. Smith. 

A comprehensive collection of laughable tales gathered from well 
known sources and from out of the way places. 

Tales of Wonder. By Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora D. Smith. 

The tales in this book are of many kinds of wonder, of black magic, 
white magic, and grey, ranging from the recital of strange and superhuman 
deeds and experiences to those that foreshadow modern conquests of 
nature and those that utilize the marvelous to teach a moral lesson. 

These two are uniform with the "Fairy Ring" and "Magic Casements*' 
in "Crimson Classics." 

Children's Stories from the Masters. By Maud Menefee. 

In simple language Miss Menefee has told the stories of Browning's 
Pippa, and Saul and David, of Dante's Beatrice, and of Goethe's Wilhelm 
Meister, and Mignon. — Coussens. 
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The Child's Treasure Trove of Pearls. By Mary W. Tileston. 

An excellent collection of stories which have been gathered from 
sources of a past generation and hidden away in folk lore of various 
countries of thirty to sixtv years ago. It includes some simple realistic 
stories not well known and some very excellent versions of old folk tales 
like the "The Three Goslings/' "The Pancake" and the "Honest Penny;' 
These have not lost their original quaintness in the retelling. 

For Children, 7—9. 
The Christmas Angel. By Katharine Pyle- 

This is the story of a little girVs journey through Wonderland in 
search of a live toy in Mrs. Kringle's house. Mary and Gingerita (her 
live gingerbread doll, who shares her fortunes) pass through Toylandr 
the Farm Country and the Doll City in their quest. All these queer fairy 
people do their best to keep the human child from reaching Kris Kringle's 
house, for they fear his grandmother, and finally Mary and Gingerita find 
themselves locked up in the Old Rag Mother Doll s house where the 
Christmas Angel is imprisoned. They all get away, and the Christmas 
Angel, who is the messenger of Mother Kringle, leads them to her. She 
gives Mary the Christmas Angel as her live toy. Then Mary wakes up 
and finds it was a dream coimtryl The real live toy which Christmas 
brings is the babyl 

Just So Stories. By Rudyard Kipling. 

"These. *0 Best Beloved,* are some of the Just So Stories from the 
High and Far off times when everybody started fair." They tell about 
how the ramel got his hump, how the rhinoceros got his skin, the 
elephant's child, the sing song of Old Man Kangaroo, the cat that walked 
by himself, the crab that played wit to the sea, the butterfly that stamped. 
This is the first volume Mr. Kipling has ever illustrated, and the pictures 
(fifty-five in number) are of the utmost importance. It is a delightful 
book. 

An Old, Old Story Book. By Eva March Tappan. 

The "old, old" Bible stories are well adapted to children. They are 
simple, full of action and of the rugged vitality and vivid incident which 
marks the primitive folk tale. More than this, they are the finest of hero 
tales, and teach powerful lessons in morality in the objective way which 
children love. Miss Tappan's adaptation is a good one in which she makes 
no attempt to bring down the Scripture to the children, but has given the 
stories "m the words of the Bible," only "arranged like other books in 
paragraphs rather than verses." The book includes the story of the 
Creation, of the Flood, of Abraham, of Joseph, of the Qiildren of Israel 
in the Promised land, and many others. 

The Adventures of a Brownie. By Dinah Mulock-Craik. 

This is the familiar and well-loved household tale of the queer little 
Brownie who lived under the lump of coal in the coal cellar and who did 
all manner of queer tricks on the "grown-ups" who did not believe in 
Brownies! This particular Brownie was a mischievous little elf and a 
fine friend of the children, who lived in the Great House. In fact, the 
children were the only ones who every really saw Brownie. But strange 
things happened to the Big Folk who were caught napping at their duty 1 
The delight in the story is finding out the queer ways in which the funny 
Brownie taught people wholesome lessons and helped the children in their 
simple good times. 

The story is one in a thousand for little children in its wholesome 
humor and quaint homelike fancy — a child classic in its pare idyl of child 
life written in clear simple language. 
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The HoVow Ttce and Deep Woods Book. Bj A. B. P^inCL 

Mr. Paxne writes in his dd^^itfnl Tcin of Mr. Cooa, Mr. Possom. and 
Mr. Crov. The book is alwajs fannj, and Mr. Ccmdc's pictnres are in 
their waj as good as die texL 

Sbon Stories for Short People. Bj Mrs. Alida .- 



Higginsoo says in a preface to this bock. "Tbese stories are 
bits cf that pore imagination of wfaicfa the best types are to be foimd in 
Grinun's collection of German hoosefaold tales, and of which the lines was 
so wdl continued by Hans Andersen. Many hare tried to follow in the 
same path; but none, it seems to me. hare done it so wdl as Mrs. 
AspinwalL Her stories hare that pore impossibtlxty in whidi duldren 
d^ght, that fresh rigor which carries attention along, and that soi g e stiou 
which eren children Tagnehr feel of deeper meanii^s.'' Hciaoroas stories* 
good to read alood. 

The Magic Forest. Bv S. E. WTiite. 



\ delicate, coddled litde nice-year-old boy who in spite of his delicacy 
lores 'Xjod's ^eat hoose of out-of-doors" better than anything else, in a 
somnambnlistic sleep walks o5 the train on which he is being taken a 
jottmey for his health into a Canadian forest where he spends the year 
among the Indians. The book has great charm of style and is beantifnUy 
printed and iDnstrated. 

Ajmt*% Terrible Good Natore, aqd Other JSl.tpEJe&iDcXtuld£ca. 

' Bv E. V. Lacas. 

The atmosphere of these eleren tales is decidedly English, bet they 
are so mmstially good that oor children will read them with enjoyment. 
notwithstandiiK the nnfeuniliar setting. The Thoosand Threepenny Bits, 
The Anti-Bnr^ars, and the uncommonly funny one called The Monkey's 
Revenge, are among the ntnnber. — Arnold. 

Lrid>eth Longfrock. By Hans Aanrud. 

•Tisbeth Longfrodt" a translation of "Sidsel Sidsxrk,- aims to give 
American and En^bh children the pleasure which Hans .\annid's delight- 
ful original has given to children and their elders in Norway. 

The story centers about the life of a little peasant girl on a Norwegian 
form and saeter. Two lively hoys are her companions in herding^ and 
they, with various four-footed animals of strong indiriduality. contribute 
comic and dramatic elements to the book^ Crookhom. the prideful goat, 
is especially diverting. 

The setting of the story is accurate. Hans Aanrud is an expert in 
the portrayal of peasant life, and his fellow-countrymen consider ''Sidsel 
Sid^nV a veritable Norwegian idyL The region depicted is that in which 
Aanrud's own early years were spenL The translator resided for some 
months in the ricinity, and has the benefit of local knowledge crmr^ ming 
old-fashioned peasant expressions and customs. The characters and events 
are either actual or they agree in ^nrit with the actuaL 

For Childreii, 9—12. 

Tell He a True Story. By Mary Stewart. 

BiWe stories for the children told by a gifted story-teller. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke says: 'This little book does a tiseful and much needed thinif 
in a simple and beautiful way. It brings the spirit and meaning: of Chris- 
tianity <k>wn, or I should rather say up. to their level It is not only plain 
in its language, but clear and natural in its thought and feeling." 
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When the King Came. By George Hodges. 

On account of its simple, picturesque style, its pure and beautiful 
English, and its reverent attitude, this story of the life of Jesus for young 
people is to be most highly commended. The author's endeavor is to 
follow the order of the (jospel Harmony, and to approach as far as 
possible the Scripture attitude and language. 

The Castle of Zion. By George Hodges. 

This is a collection of the best Old Testament stories told with the 
same simplicity and vigor as the New Testament stories by the same 
author in the book entifled "When the King Came." This collection will 
be of especial interest to young children who are for the first time 
reading and becoming acquainted with the great Bible stories. 



Jackanapes. Daddy Darwin's Dovecot. The Story of a Short Life. 

By J. H. Ewing. 

Jackanapes. — ^We love the golden-haired army baby who lives to 
fight and die with glory for Old England. The atmosphere of the tale is 
most charming. 

Daddy Darwin's Dovecot. — In the beautiful English country dwell old 
Daddy Darwin and Jack March, the little work-house boy. A delightful 
anecdote is told about the pigeons, of whom Jack says, "I love them 
tumblers as if they was my own." 

The Story of a Short Life. — The inspiring story of the life of a boy 
— a short life filled with glorious bravery. This English army sketch is 
so sad that it should be read by the parent before deciding to give it to a 
child. — Arnold, 



The Little Lame Prince. By Dinah Mulock Craik. 

Gifted Miss Mulock wakens a world of interest and sympathy in the 
the hearts of children, as she details the wondrous story of the most 
beautiful Prince who came at last to the King and Queen of Nomansland. 
What the little old woman, clothed in gray, did for the Little Lame 
Prince, what an excellent King he became, let the children read and they 
will know, and learn also **One cannot make one's self, but can help a 
little in the making of somebody else.'' 

This tells the story of the little Prince Dolar of Nomansland, who is 
shut up in the Hopeless Tower with his nurse. He cannot walk, so his 
Fairy Godmother gives him a wonderful Traveling Cloak, which carries 
him everywhere he wishes to go. The little lame Prince, who has lived 
shut up in the tower away from everybody, is eager to hear and see every- 
thing, so his godmother gives him the wonderful gold spectacles, through 
which we can see Bowers growing and the birds flying by. She also gives 
him the magic gold ears, so that he may hear the sounds of the earth 1 
His heart grows sad when he sees the shepherd boy running with the 
lambs, for he cannot play. Then the skylark sings to him, and he for||[ets 
his sorrow in the joy of the constant companionship of this little bird. 
By and by, little Prince Dolar comes to his own kingdom and becomes a 
great and wise ruler in Nomansland. He always keeps his traveling 
cloak. Miss Mulock tells this little storv with exquisite delicacy and 
tenderness. It is a child's classic in fairy lore. 

"It is a genuine fairy work interlocked with the unexpected, alive 
with marvels. No child will be sadder, and many will be happier, for 
learning without knowing it how to bear suffering if it shall come to him." 
New York Public School Library List. 
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The Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts. By Abbie Farwdl Brown. 

This is a book of charmingly written tales of quaint legends of 
friendship between Beasts and Saints. It shows how kindliness conquers 
fear and is a good means for counteracting the common fear which 
children have concerning animals. The story of St. Francis is beautifully 
and tenderly told. The strange legend of St Kenneth, the little child who 
grew up with the sea gulls, is given with rare sympathy. 



Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis CarrolL 

"A book which will live as long as children love wonder stories and 
grown ups have young hearts. It would be wicked to deprive any child 
from becoming acquainted with the dormouse and the fading g^rin on the 
Cheshire cat 

"By following a white rabbit down into its rabbit hole. Alice finds 
herself in Wonderland. Her mistakes at first nearly cause her to drown 
in her own tears, but afterwards she meets the King and Queen of Hearts, 
a crusty old Duchess, a mad Hatter, a sleepy Dormouse, and a March 
Hare, with whom she has strange experiences." 

It is quite safe to say that Alice is the most popular story in child 
literature. She is every child's friend, and her journeys through the dear 
old land of Nonsense are full of innocent frolic and fun. She meets so 
many funny folk in such queer places who do such odd things ! It is not 
strange that she always expects out-of-the-way things to happen. Mr. 
Carroll has an imagination which is truly child-like in its fantastic 
conception and a charm in picturing strange happenings which make him 
unique as a story-teller. 



The Numberg Stove. By Louisa de la Ramee. 

The story of the Niirnberg Stove is a rare one. It is an ideal which 
will appeal to the heart of every boy and gfirl in the early years in a vital 
way because it is child like. 

The wonderful porcelain stove, the "dear Hirschvogel," which is the 
pride and comfort of the poor German household is sold by the improvi- 
dent father. The story of how the little August follows the fortunes of 
this beloved Hirschvogel of his, until he finds himself in the presence of 
the great Emperor is one which must be told in the author's own beautiful 
way in order that it may come home to the reader. 



Toby Tyler ; or Ten Weeks with a Circus. By James Otis. 

Toby Tyler, ten year old, runs away with a circus. The difference 
between the glitter and romance of the circus as it appears to an outsider 
and the reality as seen from the inside is shown in a very graphic way. 
While the story is most interesting and pleasantly exciting to young 
readers, it is genuinely wholesome. 

It gives a near view of the circus life, "behind the scenes," which 
delights a boy's heart, while giving him some good lessons. Toby^s 
friends, the Skeleton, who could eat more than two ordinary people; his 
wife, the Fat Lady, who was good to him, and Old Ben, the Driver, are 
people one does not meet every day ; and yet he is continually finding out 
that these circus folk are very much like others. Toby finds out, too, that 
the circus is not all gilt chariots and bare-back riding! When he finally 
runs away home again, he returns to Uncle Dan a wiser boy, content with 
his humble lot, but far richer for his first hand contact with the circus life 
in its hardshi()s and its good fellowships. The story is full of humorous 
situations, which is partly the secret of its popularity. 
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Rocky Fork. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 

The interest in this book arises from the importance rightly attached 
to books that faithfully and attractively picture the folk-life of former 
generations. The rural school of the Middle West in the decade preceding 
the Civil War is portrayed in the happiest possible way, with the pleasures, 
ambitions, tasks, dress and home-life of its pupils. There are exciting 
scenes, as well as pathetic and humorous ones, and the book is rightly 
called one of singular power and charm. It is the story of a little 
country gfirl, the Doctor's daughter. It is sweet with the scent of clover 
bloom and new-mown hay. The illustrations, by Frank P. Merrill, 
picturing such scenes as the old district school, are delightful in their 
reminiscences of the simple life in the Middle West fifty years ago. 

Jolly Good Times. By Mary P. Wells Smith. 

It not only deserves its title, but the further praise of being pro- 
nounced a jolly good book. The Kendall children and their playmates 
and neighbors lived in the Connecticut Valley not far from Deerfield. 

Jolly good times Ralph and Willie and Ned Kimball had on the old 
New England farm some forty or fifty years ago. They always had fun 
together, whether it was dressing up in the attic on rainy days, playing 
Robinson Crusoe on an island they discovered, or listening to Aaron tell 
the old Indian tales about Deerfield and the country round. 

The naturalness of the stories, their bnghtness, their truth to boy 
and girl character give the volume a charm for any child; and their 
accurate portrayal ot farm-life gives the stories particular value to young 
people who live in cities and are not familiar with the fine times their 
country cousins have. 

This story has several sequels. 

The Flamingo Feather. By Kirk Munroe. 

The exciting experiences of a French lad during the settlement of 
Florida by France in the sixteenth century. Many incidents hinge on the 
faithful friendship existing between a young Indian and the hero. 

— Arnold. 

The Birds* Christmas Carol. By Kate Douglas Wigg^n. 

It is only partially true to call this story a sad one, for it is filled 
from cover to cover with the Christlike spirit of love and helpfulness. 
It tells of little Carol Bird, a patient crippled child, who brought sun- 
shine to all those about her, and who touches every heart. The account 
of the Christmas dinner which Carol herself gave for the nine little 
Ruggles children is very amusing. After the happy day, while Christmas 
hymns were sounding, the dear Tittle girl slipped away to her "ain coun- 
tree." — Arnold. 

The William Hemy Letters. By A. (M.) Diaz. 

Written by William Henry during the two years he was away at 
school. One of the best books for boys, and they love it It has high 
standards, abounds in homely common-sense, and is very funny. 

Feats on the Fiord, A Tale of Norway. By Harriet Martineau. 

Romance of Erika, a Nordland peasant maid. Full of the charm of 
the old northern life and touched with peasant superstition — a survival 
of the old Norse folklore. 
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The Sundering Flood. By William Morris. 

How the "Red Lad" overcame the evil folk and of his search for 
the maid of the Hart Shaw Knolls. The childlike imaginative qualities, 
the romance and chivalry, make the book most delightful and wholesome 
reading for boys and girls. 

Life of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 

Strange, surprising adventures of Robinson Crusoe, mariner, who 
lived for twenty-eight years on a lonely island. "H you should ever have 
a story of your own to tell, and want to tell it well, I advise you to take 
Robinson Crusoe for a model; and if you do you will not waste words 
in painting sunsets, or in decorating storms and sea-waves." — D. G, 
Mitchell. 

Whether it is the irresistable ingenuity of the hero or the lifelike- 
ness of the author which gives the greater charm to this wonderful island 
story, who can say? Both, no doubt, have their influence and readers 
young and old never tire of learning how the sturdy, old mariner met 
each fresh obstacle witli agility and good cheer. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. By J. D. Wyss. 

The experiences of this shipwrecked family are thus happily char- 
acterized by the Spectator: They did sail in the tubs, and train zebras 
and ostriches for riding, and grow apples and pines in the same garden; 
and why shouldn't they? 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. By F. E. (H.) Burnett. 

Mrs. Burnett's well-known story of the little American boy who in 
the course of events becomes heir to an English earldom is included in 
this list because of the beautiful and kindly spirit shown by the child to 
those about him. 

The Rose and the Ring. By William Makepeace Thackeray. 

A fireside pantomime for great and small children. The children 
and the world owe this delightful absurdity to a little girl friend of Mr. 
Thackerajr, as it was written to amuse her during an illness. The rose 
and the ring each had the power of making its wearer charming in the 
ejres of any beholder. Naturally as thev changed hands some complica- 
tions of the affections arose. 

For Children, 12—14. 
King of the Golden River. By John Ruskin. 

"A Styrian legend setting forth in classic English prose the world- 
old story that happiness lost by avarice is to be won by virtue only." — 
G. E, Hardy, Good to tell or to read aloud. 

Gulliver's Travels. By Jonathan Swift. 

His voyage to Lilliput, his stay with the little people, and his adven- 
tures later among the giants of Brobdingnag, are classic. Written as a 
political satire, the narrative has served a gentler purpose than its orig- 
inal one. The littleness of the Lilliputians and the greatness of the giants 
appeal strongly to children. 

"And lo! the book from all its end beguiled, 
A harmless wonder to some happy child." 

— Bulwer-Lytton, 
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The Peterkin Papers. By Lucretia P; Hale. 

• 

The children of the generation that first read the amusing experi- 
ences of the Peterkins have grown up and are now reading them to their 
children. The experiences are amusing and the nonsense is unforced; 
and both possess a naivete which children can understand and enjoy. 

The Peterkins" are a family of well-meaning but stupid folk, who 
spend half of their time getting into difficulties and the other half in get- 
ting out of them. The telling of this tale should win for Lucretia P. 
Hale the gold medal. For clever foolishness this book has few equals I 
To create one consistently^ foolish character is an art, but to originate 
and carry through a lifetime of experiences, a whole family of Peter- 
kins, who are all equally and individually stupid, is the mark of genius! 
Mrs. Peterkins puts salt in her coffee and not till the Lady from Phila- 
delphia is consulted does it occur to any of the troubled family that she 
may remedy her mistake by pouring another cup of coffee 1 A whole 
family, not one of them ever sees the commonsense side of any situa- 
tion! And the worst, or the best, of it is that one catches familiar 
glimpses of one's own lapses into foolishness ! 

Two Little Confederates. By Thomas Nelson Page. 

This is a good story of the Civil War told in a genuine way which 
makes one live through their varied experiences with the two boys. The 
mellow fun of the Sunny South creeps in through their adventures, but 
the sound pluck and loyal braverv of the Southern nature is seen all 
through the story. In those hard times on the plantation, boys knew 
what it meant to go without food and clothing, and not to make a fuss 
about it, either. Willie and Frank captured a conscript guard instead 
of the real deserter, and let him go scot-free. They are true little 
brothers, too, when it comes to caring for the Yankee soldier in his last 
hours. They're worth knowing, these two Litt|p Confederates. 

The Widow O'Callaghan's Boys. By Guiliema Zollinger. 

This is a story of a jolly and capable widow and of her loyal family 
of seven boys. It has been an inspiration to many young people who 
were poor because it is the story of the brave and successful struggle 
of a family left without other capital than their pluck for success. It 
is a story of sturdy, level-headed effort to meet the world on its own 
rather severe terms. No strokes of miraculous good luck befall these 
young heroes, but they deserve what they gain and the story is told with 
so much originality that it is quite as interesting as the tales where suc- 
cess is won by more sensational methods. The widow O'Callaghan is a 
great philosopher and the humor of the book is irresistible. It deserves, 
as it is, to be in its twenty- fourth edition. 

Gabriel and the Hour Book. By Eveleen Steen. 

A most pleasant book giving the story of a boy in a mediaeval mon- 
astery. It tells a good deal about the life of the monks and about the 
craftsmanship of manuscript, but the story is a very pretty one, charm- 
ingly told, full of romance and ending happily. The illustrations are in 
tint 

Boy Pioneers. By Noah Brooks. 

This is a story of the settlement of "Bleeding Kansas" in the time 
of the feud between the Border and Free State Men. It's good and 
sturdy in the narration of the hardships, the overcomings, the joys of 
real firsthand pioneer life. You'll thrill with the joy of that first plough- 
ing up of the sod of Bleeding Kansas 1 You'll be lost and disheartened 
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on that vast prairie just as fredded, red-headed San^ was, and yonll 
think the hospitality of Mrs. Fnller^s one-roomed roni[h cabin is a hit 
of Heaven, jost as he did. Yoi^ll be rewarded for stajring: behind with 
San^ when yon Idll that bnffalo calf. And when yon sit with the others 
about the camp-fire, youll feel the sentiment of the real pioneer as you 
sing with them: 

'^e cross the prairie as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea; 
To make the West as they the East 
The Homestead of the Free T 

A Boy of the First Empire. By E. Brooks. 

"There are some natures which are truest when clouds are darkest, 
and when days are most threatening. Such was the nature of Philip 
Desmonettes !" This is the hero after a boy's own heart — for the true 
boy loves loyalty to friends above all else. The story of Philip and of 
his ultimate connection with that great hero of all boyhood. Napoleon, 
is a story worth while! The la^e understanding which Mr. Brooks 
shows of this great character in its weakness, as well as in its strength, 
together with his S]rmpathetic knowledge of boyhood, enables him to give 
a very rare glimpse of Napoleon. And as for the picturing of Philip, 
the boy of the First Empire, in his impulsive daring, his reddess bravery 
and good luck, as well as his unswerving loyalty to his friend and emperor 
— oh! it's just splendid. Boys! Hear this "So Philip, the Page, by a 
faithfulness that never faltered, and a loyalty that never wavered, gained 
the decoration all French men coveted. Thus he won the Cross" (of 
the L^on of Honor). 

Stories from Old French Romance. By Ethel M. Wilmot-Buxton. 

Contains "Aucassin and Nicolette," "Constans," "Roland and Oliver," 
"Death of Roland," "William the Werwolf." etc The stories are charm- 
ingly told and some of them are not found elsewhere. 

The Deerslayer. By James Fenimore Cooper. 

"The incidents of this tale occurred between the years 1740 and 1745 
....Broad belts of the virgin wilderness.... afforded forest covers to the 
noiseless moccasin of the native warrior, as he trod the secret and bloodv 
warpath." Cooper^s style is, according to present-day standards, some- 
what pompous and stilted, but all boys should read ibis account of the 
New York settlers' warfare against the Iroquois and know Deerslayer, 
the picturesque frontiersman. — Arnold. 

At the Back of the North Wind. By George MacDonald. 

This is the story of Diamond and his adventures with the North 
Wind. North Wind is portrayed sometimes as the tiny fairy who blows 
the primrose, again as the glorious woman whose home is all Out-Doors, 
and who sweeps through the skies with little Diamond nestled in her 
hair. Her beautiful friendship for the boy, who is one of "God's fools," 
is a wonderful s]rmbolism of strength and tenderness closely interwoven 
with this fandfid plot; and the narrative of Diamond's home relation- 
ships, and the incidents of his everyday life with father, mother, baby 
and Big Diamond, the horse, are told with great simplicity. 

"Mr. MacDonald, in his fairy tales, touches spiritual truths through 
allegories. The reader rises from the reading with a stronger faith in 
things unseen and a deep feeling of the inadequacy of thingrs mundane." 

This is one of the greatest books of the nineteenth century. 
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Dandelion Cottage. By C. W. Rankin. 

Dandelion Cottage is a very good story about four young girls and 
the way in which they kept house one summer vacation in an old aban- 
doned cottage. They paid their rent by pulling up all the weeds in the 
yard. They furnished the house with the old furniture and things which 
their mothers gave to them, and they managed to make it very attractive. 
They had some comical and troublesome times with their near neigh- 
bors, and met with a good many failures in learning how to keep house 
in their play home, but they had such fun that, on the whole, they proved 
their idea to be a good one. It is a very natural story, and has many 
practical suggestions for a good time at playing house which any group 
of girls may follow. 

Heidi. By Johanna Thyri. 

"Heidi" is the charming story of a little Swiss girl. Her life in a 
rough mountain hut, her experiences in a city home where she meets 
another little girl of very different bringing up, and the changes that 
come as a consequence into both their lives are told with dramatic inter- 
est and vigor. The conversations are vivacious and natural, and the 
primitive life on the Alpine pastures is happily contrasted with the more 
conventional mode of living mto which the little unsophisticated mountain 
maiden comes like a breath of upper air. 

If you have longed to climb the Alps and live with the g^reat moun- 
tains for a while, go with Heidi to Aba Uncle's hut. Heidi is an inspira- 
tion. Her joy communicates itself to all the people about her. Her 
shut-in experiences in the town life are very patnetic, for she is a free- 
born child of the Alps, and the restraint nearly kills her; but the joy 
of the return home makes up for the imprisonment. Old Aba Uncle, 
who, before her coming has grown a crabbed old man, exiled from his 
people, grows mellow aeain; the blind grandmother down the mountain- 
side sees through Heidi s clear eyes; and her cousin Klara, in the brac- 
ing mountain air, learns to walk again under the mountain girl's cheery 
influence. This book is a rare one in its wholesome sweetness and the 
beautiful way in which Heidi's experiences are depicted. 

Masterman Ready. By Frederick Marryat. 

An old time desert island story, still enjoyed by seamen and the boys 
and girls. 

There is something coarse and pungent, like sea salt, about all that 
Captain Marryat tells. They have both stimulated and satisfied the 
desires of many a lad who thought he wanted to run away to sea. Thoug[h 
written in a by-gone manner, they have not lost their power or their 
wholesomeness. 

Nights with Uncle Remus. By Joel Chandler Harris. 

Joel Chandler Harris is the finest authority on, as well as the most 
charming narrator of, the folk literature of the negro race. In his schol- 
arhr and delightful introduction on the origin of negro folklore, he says : 
"None of the stories in the present volume are 'cooked.' They are given 
in the simple but picturesque language of the negroes, just as the negroes 
tell them.... The author's relations to the stories are simply those of 
editor and compiler. He has written them Just as they came to him, and 
he is responsible only for the selectinpr. He has endeavored to project 
them upon the background and to give them the surroundings whidi 
they had in the old days which are no more; and it has been his pur- 
pose to give in their recital a glimpse of plantation life in the South 
before the war. If the reader, therefore, will exercise his imagination 
to the extent of believing that the stories are told to a little boy by a 
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groap of nc^ocs on a plantation in Kiddle Georgia, before die war, he 
win need neither footnote nor cxpbnation to guide him." 

These stories are die Simon fmre of die negro classic so ^r as source 
material of their folklore is coocemed. The tales are rtrj character- 
istic of the folk who originated them. Thej are qnaint, whimsical with 
an incongmons sense of humor, and a childlike cmdeness of Tocabolary 
which makes die word mctnring ddightfnilj ririd. Nowhere does one 
find such a cnrions, childlike, hnmorons personification of the animal 
creation as in these folk tales of the negro people. The cnstoms and 
characteristics of these "bom story teDers" are weu brou ght ottt in Unde 
Remus, who is a composite photograph of the best old Southern daricey. 

This book is peodiarly adapted for reading aloud and as such is 
suited to an ages, from the litde six-year-old to the grandfather in the 
family circle. It is one of the universal books. There are a number of 
wbamsicd illustrations. 



Castle Blair. By Flora L. Shaw. 

'The book is good, and lovely, and true, having the best description 
of a noble child in it that I ever read; and nearly the best description 
of the next best thing — ^a noble dog." — John Ruskin. 

This is the story of a happy-go-lucky family of children who lived 
with their Uncle in old Irish Castie Blair. The mischievous, fun-loving 
brood run wild in the old castle, for their father and mother are in India, 
and their Uncle is a studious man who knows nothing about children. 
With the advent of Cousin Nessa, a young girl with motherly ways auid 
gentle wisdom of heart, things are changed. She wins their warm Irish 
Hearts and under her loving guidance they become more like folks. They 
are very original and their play life together is charmingly told by Miss 
Shaw. They play out aU sorts of funnv ideas in the most unique and 
childlike way. The character of Mr. Pfunkett, who is a man who dis- 
likes children and never was a child himself, and so proves a *'spoil 
sport" on all occasions, is tmusually weU drawn. The story is a very 
wholesome one. 

Meny lips. By Beulah Marie Dix. 

This book is dedicated "To every little girl who has wished for an 
hour to be a little boy." It is the story of a little maid in the days of 
Roundhead and Cavalier, and tells how she played the part of a boy in 
those troublesome times. She proved to be a brave, true hearted one, 
too, when put to the test When she became the Little Lady Sibyl, she 
was sweet and stately, and glad that her bovish days were a thing of 
the past The story is written in a lofty style which gives a clear idea 
of the ceremonious speech of the olden days of Merrie England. 

The volume is well printed and bound, and contains a few good full 
page illustrations. 

The Little Duke. By Chariotte M. Yonge. 

This is the story of "Richard the Fearless" who became Duke of 
Normandy when he was eight years old. This story tells of the peril 
of his childhood and his captivity at the court of France. His father, 
William of Normandy, was treacherously killed by Arnulf of Flanders. 
In a talk which William had with his son, just previous to his death, he 
told the lad to remember always that true Christianity meant to forgive 
his enemies. Little Richard, in spite of his hot, impulsive nature, remem- 
bered this command of his father's, in spite of the burning desire of his 
under lords to avenge his father's death. Louis, King of France, came 
to England under guise of friendship and took Richard as his hostage 
to France where he kept him under close surveillance with his faithful 
bodyguard, Osmond. Through Osmond's efforts, they finally escaped to 
England. Louis was later captured by Osmond and held prisoner for 
a year in England. Then his two sons, Lothairc and Carloman, were 
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given as hostage for his release. Richard remembered his father|s noble 
plea for forgiveness, and so released Lothaire, who returned to his home 
in France. The little lad Carloman, who was deeply attached to Richard, 
died in England. When Richard was a man in middle age, a broken down 
pilgrim sought his hospitality and protection from his enemies. Richard 
recognized Amulf of Flanders, who had treacherously killed his father, 
and later had tried, through joining with Louis to destroy Richard's rule 
and win his kingdom. With magnanimity the noble Richard forgave 
his old enemy and gave him a home until his death, thus carrying out 
his fathei^s ideal of true Christianity. 

Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott 

The first visit of Polly, an old-fashioned girl, to a large city, and her 
experiences when, six years later, she returned to earn her living by giv- 
ing music lessons. 

Miss Alcott describes the "good old fashions" which make a woman 
truly beautiful and honored and render home what it should be, — a happy 
place where parents and children, brothers and sisters learn to love and 
know and help one another. 

It is not rash to say that Miss Alcott's stories were never more appeal- 
ing to young readers than at the present moment. The very genuineness 
of character and incident, the homely appeal to all that is best in young 
womanhood and young manhood have made Little Women and their suc- 
cessors classics in their kind. 

This is one of the best of Miss Alcott's stories, and ranks perhaps 
second only to Little Women. 

The Little Gray House. By Marian A. Taggart. 

The story of the Little Grey House and the family who lived in its 
hospitable shelter is a wholesome one. It tells of the ups and downs, the 
grev days and gold, of the family of an impractical genius. The mother 
and four children are obliged to live the from-hand-to-mouth existence 
which usually is the lot of a family whose head is a dreamer. The mother 
is wise and sensible and the children a jolly set of youngsters who learn 
to make the best of To-day and have a good time together. They keep 
open-house for their nextdoor neighbors, who are two nice boys, and 
the young people have a lot of fun in spite of hard luck. Roberta, whom 
the father calls "his boy" because she has the business ability which he 
lacks, proves his help until his death, and, finally, "wins out" in the 
selling of the patent for one of his inventions. This gives sufficient 
money to keep the family in comfort, so the folk in the little Grey 
House are living happily ever after when the book ends, and one wishes 
for a further glimpse through its hospitable doors to see what its occu- 
pants are doing. 

It is an attractively printed and bound volume. 

The Secret Garden. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

The Secret Garden is said to be the best book written during the year 




Spirit The author is one of the best American story tellers, with a keen 
sense of the dramatic and a charming style, and this book is believed to 
be Mrs. Burnett* s best 

The following statement, made by the publishers, is not too strong 
an appreciation of this beautiful book. "It is something quite different 
from stories familiar to us — like some rare and sweet specimen of wild 
flower happened upon with delight and remembered with pleasure. To 

five its plot or describe it in bare terms is impossible. It is full of 
eauty— the fragrance of the earth, the happiness of children, the joy 
of growing things, the quaint goodness of simple Yorkshire folk. There 
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aitaj all barren of a^e, and can be read akiod bcsade cae H b c ar? table, 
cfl joyed tqtaSkf hf tbe oldest aad tbe 



Bcbrcca of Suimjli cDok Farm. Bj Kate Doc^las IKlggiii. 

''One of die moft tfaoroogiilj de^igjxtfol dzzldrec 3 Irteratare. little 
Re!>ecca, -mto fcas an nnagination and a vcakncss for poctnr, goes to 
Hre whli two stem old Xew England Asats. who bare doc a Tcsti^ of 
ehbcrr 

Rebecca Rowen Randall of S tiuujbtu ok Farm is a faM-hiaifng Ihtie 
girl who does all sorts of Irrdj tbings. at boae and in boarding s dxwL 

This impahire yoaog gzrl, wttb ber warm beart and ongiml wajs» 
first npsets these two maiden ladies, in tbeir prim rootise of sinnstcr- 
bood, and afterwards wins tbem into larger and lordier wars of bring. 
''Rebecca coold not be kept in die background. It refcses to bold ber." 
Witb ber friends, ber Aimts, ber scboolmates, sbe was always a leader, 
becanse ber resoarcefnlness and willingness to b^ otxt made c ier y on e 
tnm to ber. 

The Story of a Bad Bay. By Thomas Bailor Aldrich. 
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'Xo one seems to bare tbongbt of telling tbe storj of a boy's life 
witb so great a desire to show wlutt a boy's life is. and witb so HtUe 
porpose of teaching aim what it should be certainly no one dse has ever 
tbon^^ of doifU" this for the American boy." 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich always enjoys telling his stones so moch that 
bis cheeriness of mood is sure to impart itself to his readers. This story 
of his own boyhood, which he spent in his Grandfather Nutter's old 
home in the New England village of Riversmouth, is very delightfuL 
The ''bad" boy proves to be a very natural lad who has a goodly capacity 
for mischief, wfaich finds an oudet in a lot of harmless pramks and fun in 
companv with four or five other comrades. The keen but kindly deline- 
ation of the characters in Grandfather Nutter's household is fuU of quiet 
humor, and all the sport of the boys in school and out is told with such 
a sense of clean fun and clever wit that one almost hears the chuckle 
with which Mr. Aldrich recalls his boyhood days. Every boy should read 
this book. 

The Adventures of Bily TopsaiL By Norman Duncan. 

This is one of the best stories for boys which has been written in 
recent times. It is the story of the adventures of a boy who lived in 
Newfoundland. His life is full of adventurous and hazardous perils. 
Billy is a clean, whole-souled boy, full of the everyday heroism and dar- 
ing which is inbred in a lad whose very pla}rthings are the winds and 
the waves. The narrative of Billyhs journey through the terrible storm 
to carry Her Majesty's mail to the island is one of the best tales of simple 
heroism and exciting incident 

The Brooklyn Eagle says: "There is no need to invent conditions 
or imagine situations. The life of smy lad of Billy Topsail's years up 
there is sufficiently romantic. It is this skill in the portrayal of actual 
conditions that lie ready to the hand of the intelligent observer that 
makes Mr. Duncan's Newfoundland stories so noteworthy. The Adven- 
ture of Billy Topsail is a wonderful book." 
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Hans Brinker; or the Silver Skates. By Mary Mapcs Dodge. 

It is remarkable that Mary Mapes Dodge, when quite you^, and before 
she had been abroad, could have written the best story that ha^ever been 
written for boys and girls about Holland. The present generation loves 
this book as well as have its forebears. The boys and girls who live 
with Hans and Gretel will feel as though they too had spent happy hours 
skating on the Grand Canal. The excursion on skates of the nve boys 
through Holland one vacation is enough to send our Boy Scouts over 
to do likewise! The story of the race for the silver skates is fine. And 
Gretel proves to be the Queen of the Skaters! The color, the moving 
throng, the light and laughter, the rich and the poor, the fun and the 
serious of it! It is like a jump into the real Holland! The glimpses 
of familv life are well given in the story of honest Hans Brinker and 
his family. The beauty of the story is its genuineness! 

For Children, 13—15. 
The Man Without a Country. By Edward Everett Hale. 

Edward Everett Hale was a man who loved America and Americans 
with truly loyalty, so he wrote with the deepest appreciation this great 
short story of Philip Nolan, the man who lived for sixty years "without 
a country." 

Philip Nolan, a fine young officer in the "Legion of the West," was 
seduced by Aaron Burr to play the traitor to his country. Summoned 
to trial by court martial, this lad, to whom the words United States were 
scarcelv a reality, in a moment of rash anger cried out, "d — n the United 
States! I wish I may never hear of the United States again!" His 
Dunishment was the literal fulfillment of this wish, and for sixty years 
Nolan lived on board the different naval vessels, condemned to entire 
exile from his native land, never allowed to hear nor to see any news 
concerning the United States. The story is pathetic in the extreme, in 
nothing more so than in the patient resignation of this man to his un- 
toward fate. At the end of his long life of exile he said to a comrade, 
"There is not in America — God bless her! — ^a more loyal man than I. 
There cannot be a man who loves the old flaj^ as I do, or prays for it 
as I do, or hopes for it as I do." In his Bible they found the verse 
marked. "They desire a country, even a heavenly: wherefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their God: for he hath prepared for them a city," 
and his request was that on his stone, to be set up at Fort Adams, might 
be written: "In memory of Philip Nolan, Lieutenant in the Army of the 
United States. He loved his country as no other man has loved her; but 
no man deserved less at her hands." It is a fine, stimulating story, which 
will arouse the patriotism of any boy or girl. 

Mother Carey's Chickens. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

It has been said recently that in the realm of Book Land there is a 
lack of really good stories for girls from twelve to fourteen. Certainly 
Kate Douglas Wiggin in her recent books— "Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm" and "Mother Carey's Chickens" — is doing her share to supply this 
lack in a delightful, wholesome way. 

The story of how Mother Carey cared for her four Chickens in the 
Little Yellow House in Beulah, Maine, is just as full of lively incident 
and sweet sensible experience as it can be. Mother Carey is a genius in 
the dignity and wisdom of true mother love which guides her family of 
growing boys and girls into ways of contentment and self-reliance, and 
through the daily living with them shows them how to get happiness out 
of every experience. The happy home life in the Yellow House draws 
within Its radius all the village people, young and old, and the pleasant 
glow of its hearth fire lends its warm cheer to many a simple "good 
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time," unknown to Beulah before the advent of Mother Carey and her 
Chickens I The characters of warm-hearted, fascinating Nancy and Uie 
shy, artistic Olive are excellent types of girlhood, and their friendship 
is full of interest of the right sort for other girls. 

Betty Leicester. By Sarah Ome Jewett. 



"The everyday life of a dear, everyday child sent to spend the sum- 
mer in a New England neighborhood." 

It is a charming story of a wholesome fifteen-year-old girl who 
spends a summer with two maiden Aunts in the New England village of 
Tidewater. She has been the close companion of her father in his scien- 
tific travels about the world. This has made Betty a good deal of a cos- 
mopolitan; but her heart longs for a real home where she can live "like 
folks." The simple and delightful way in which the wish is gratified 
makes up the story of Betty's summer. The narrative of her life with 
her Aunt Serena and Aunt Mary in the old-fashioned house, her friend- 
ship with the quiet country girls and boys, the pleasure which her keen 
wit and warm heart devise, by way of breaking the stupid monotony of 
life for the young people, is full of innocent fun and everyday happiness. 

Master Skylark. By John Bennett. 

The story of a sweet little singing lad who became the companion 
of the great Will Shakespeare, and who knew, as an humble subject may 
know, the immortal Queen Bess. Young people will get a good idea of 
the life of Shakespeare's dav from this delightful story. It tells the 
story .of a young English lad, called Master Skylark, because he had a 
"skylark 'prisoned in nis throat." He was stolen by the Master Player, 
who tried to make him famous through his beautiful voice; but all in 
vain, for the simple lad, who was at home with gentle Will Shakespeare, 
and who sang before good Queen Bess, was never happy till he reached 
his mother again. "Mother, mother, dear. I ha' been to London Town, 
and I ha' seen the Queen, but mother, I ha' never seen the place where I 
would rather be than just where thou art, mother, dear !^ The story 
is a fine one. It is told in simple and stately fashion, with vivid picturing 
of the times and customs. 

Cadet Days. By Charles King. 

It is a good thing for a boy to know what West Point life is like 
and this book, written by a graduate and a captain in the army, describes 
the customs and ideals of our great national school. Many other stories 
of West Point have been written since but this, the first one, remains 
also the best 

Boys of Birch-Bark Island. By R. S. Holland. 

The adventures are of the wholesome, healthy sort such as any party 
of boys mi^ht encounter in a summer out of doors; and even the read 
adventure, m which real robbers are captured, is carried through with 
such joyous boyishness that any touch of melodrama is avoided. 

Donald and Dorothy. By M. M. Dodge. 

Donald and Dorothy are a boy and girl of fourteen, healthy and 
wealthy, and happy except for the problem which disturbs them — ^whether 
they are really brother and sister. This doubt arises from the confusion 
of identity of two babies, one of whom was saved and one lost in a 
shipwreck. Part of the interest of the book lies in the solution of this 
problem, and part in the happy home life of the children. 
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Kidnapped. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

"Being the memoirs of Daniel Balfour in the year 1751 ; how he was 
kidnapped and cast away; his sufiFerings in a desert isle; his journey in 
the wild Highlands; his acquaintance with Alan Breck Stewart and other 
notorious Highland Jacobites; with all that he suffered at the hands of 
his uncle, Ebenezcr Balfour of Shaws, falsely so-called." 

Treasure Island. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Robert Louis Stevenson is past master in the art of plot making and 
in his choice use of English. Treasure Island is a story of pirates, and 
of the exciting search for the lost treasure buried in this uninhabited 
spot. Mr. Stevenson frankly states in his introduction that this is a 
blood-thirsty tale, full of the rough sea life of the Spanish Main, and 
advises no one to read it who does not care for this sort of thing. The 
plot is close knit and goes forward from beginning to end with swift 
action. The characters live and move with a realism almost startling. 
Bill, the old Sea Dog; Silver Jack, the one-legged villain — a most remark- 
able villain with his black heart and his pleasant smile — are brought into 
strong contrast with the fine characters of the Doctor, the Squire and 
Jim Hawkins, who is the hero. 

Treasure Island is pre-eminent among stories of its type. It enthralls 
readers of all ages — all who retain a love for romance or who feel the 
fascination and mystery of the sea. 

The Young Ice Whalers. By Winthrop Packard. 

This splendid story tells of the adventures of two boys, Harry and 
Joe, who went with Joe's father, Captain Nickerson, for a whaling trip 
up the coast, to the Alutian Isles and Behring Strait. It gives an accu- 
rate description of the capture of the whales. There are some excellent 
>yord pictures about the Eskimos and their strange customs given in the 
narrative of the trading carried on with these queer people of the North- 
land. 

The real story begins when the two boys, who have gone to rescue 
a frozen Eskimo sighted on an iceberg, are lost in the Northland. Their 
ship has been abandoned by their comrades, who would have lost their 
lives had they stayed. After wandering for a long time, the boys sight 
the ship which is caught in the icebergs. They find that she is well pro- 
visioned as to coal and food, and so they decide to stay aboard her all 
winter. The Eskimo whom they have rescued finds his friends and 
returns to them, and they make their winter village near the ship. With 
their help, the bovs gather a valuable lot of furs together and lay by a 
fine store of whale bone. A terrific storm sweeps away all their posses- 
sions and the brave way in which the boys meet their loss and begin all 
over again shows "the stuff' of which the young ice whalers are made. 
The print, binding and illustrations are good. 

The Lance of Kanana. By Abd El Ardavan. 

This is a powerful, yet simple, story of an Arab boy, Kanana. He 
chooses the humble lot of a shepherd rather than to wield the lance of 
a soldier on the battlefield. Though scorned by his father, he quickly 
persists : "Only for Allah and Arabia will I lift a lance and take a life.** 
The opportunity to prove his worth as a brave son of Arabia soon comes. 
Through great personal danger and almost unbearable sufiFering from 
heat and thirst, he carries word of an unexpected attack from Constan- 
tine to the great Persian General, Kohled, the Terror of the Desert. He 
wins his father^s blessing, and covers himself with glory through his 
deeds of daring and his wonderful sagacity in the service of his country. 
But he is still the shepherd who never throws a lance! Finally, to save 
his father from torture (he is a prisoner of war), he throws the great 
lance and kills Uie Persian General, Kohled, the Terror of the Desert I 

8 
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Polly Oliver's Problem. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

This is a capital story for girls. Polly is a eirl with a brave heart, 
a quick wit and a loying[ spirit. She lives with her invalid mother, and 
makes her life happy with her cheery ways. When her mother leaves 
her, and it becotnes necessary for her to earn her living, she tells stories 
to children. This is her one great talent, and she made the most of it, 
for she has the white magic for charming children and side people. 
Mrs. Wiggins says, "The fact is if you put Folly on a desert island, the 
bees and ^e birds and the butterflies would gather about her. She draws 
everything and everybody to her." 



Anne of Green Gables. By L. M. Montgomery- 

Anne of Green Gables is the story of a young^ girl who is quite like 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. She has a very vivid imagination, a warm 
heart, and is a great chatterbox. The old bachelor Matthew and his 
stem old maid sister Manila, who live at Green Gables, adopt Anne from 
the Orphan Asylum and they grow very deeply attached to her. A boy 
had been "ordered" to help Matthew on the farm and a girl was sent 
by mistake. At first, her impetuous and original ways, which lead her 
into all sorts of scrapes, ai^noy Marilla, who has walked in the straight 
and narrow path of rigid and uninteresting duty all her days. But the 
winsome nature of the girl, and the joy of having this young life near 
her, opens in her spinster heart a great wealth of quiet love. When Mat- 
thew dies and Marilla is threatened with blindness, Anne proves her 
gratitude by giving up college and taking a position as teacher in the 
home town so that she may stay with Manila. 

The chief value of the story lies in the characterization of this imag- 
inative child, and the story of her development into girlhood. The author 
has made a careful study of a certain type of girl, and the influences in 
her environment and human contacts which have helped to develop her, 
and she has depicted them in a good story which is justly called 'popular. 

Indian Boyhood. By Charles A. Eastman. 

"Dr. Eastman, who is a full-blooded Sioux Indian, lived till fifteen 
years of age with his tribe on the plains of the Northwest He tells here 
of Indian customs and legends, Indian life and adventure, of his own 
boyish training, playmates, games, hunting, forest adventures, and of the 
bear dance feasts and story telling." 

The author of this fine book is a cultivated Indian, whose noble man- 
hood shows what the possibilities of the Indian nature are under the 
influences of education and culture. It is an unconscious and beautiful 
presentation of the best in the Indian life and character in its natural 
environment of the woods. The narrative is full of the life and color 
of the out-of-doors, the intimate knowledge of woodlore and the nature 
world which is the Red Man's heritage. All the poetic and artistic side 
of the Indian is interwoven with the story, and it abounds with a humor 
and playfulness and a pathos of which one catches glimpses in the Indian 
folklore. 

The detailed description of the training of the Indian children is fas- 
cinating and very suggestive. The fact that this story is the biography 
of an Indian boy who lived through all the experiences himself and 
imbibed unconsciously the best which the Indian home life has to offer, 
makes the book of ethnological value. 

Tom Paulding. By Brander Matthews. 

This is a story of a boy's intelligent search for a lost treasure right 
in the heart of New York City. The search proved to be well worth 
while to Tom, though it turned out in unexpected fashion. It was worth 
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most to him because he proved how the energies of a clever boy may be 
turned to splendid account when all his enthusiasm is enlisted in the. 
solution of a problem vital to him. 

"Tom Paulding" is not only a good story, but it has a literary finish 
and charm uncommon in young people's literature. The name of the 
author in itself insures a work of excellent quality. 

Men of Iron. By Howard Pyle. 

Myles Falworth, the hero of this story of fourteenth century chivalry 
in England, is the son of a great lord of fallen fortunes. They boy is sent 
from the retreat of his parents to the castle of the powerful Earl of 
Mackworth, who is in secret his father^s friend, to receive knightly 
training. He early earns knighthood, and then devotes himself to die 
restoration of his blind father to those honors and possessions of which 
the latter has been unjustly deprived. The life of the times is brought 
vividly before the reader, and the characters of Myles and his friend are 
strongly drawn. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. 

It would seem to be both superfluous and entirely inadequate to 
attempt to describe this famous bo/s story of which Brander Matthews 
has said: ''In no book in our language, to my mind, has the boy, simply 
as a boy, been better realized than in this book." 

Tom Sawyer is the story of a very natural boy who has a large 
imagination and a nimble wit of his own. Mark Twain understands a 
boy's viewpoint and Tom's wonderful experiences with "Muff' Parker 
and Huckleberry Finn are the type of adventure which appeal to a lively 
lad. They are related with the droll humor and keen insight which 
makes the author so fine a story teller. The cleverness of Tom in hiring 
the boys to whitewash his Aunt Polly's fence is worthy of a politician. 
The playing at pirates is told in an irresistibly funny way, and the loss of 
Tom and Becky in the cave is very thrilling in its dramatic incident. One 
ordinary boy might dream of such adventures, but it takes Mark Twain 
to originate such a character as Tom Sawyer, and see him safely through 
his remarkable career! 

The author in his preface says : "Most of the adventures recorded in 
this book really occurred; one or two were experiences of my own, the 
rest those of boys who were scholmates of mine. Huck Finn is drawn 
from life ; Tom Sawyer also, but not from an individual — ^he is a combina- 
tion of the characteristics of three boys whom I knew, and therefore 
belongs to the composite order of architecture." 

The Prince and the Pauper. By Mark Twain. 

A story of the Prince who became Edward VI of England, and a 
street waif, who, by a series of misadventures, change places and have 
decidedly novel experiences. 

The Prince and the Pauper is an idyl in prose, a classic in English 
stonr. The plot is very original and powerful in construction. It is 
clothed in most picturesque language, and the setting in old England is 
of West Point have been written since, but this, the first one, remains 
most artistically given. It relates to the strange happenings of the prince 
who became a pauper and of poor Tom Canty of Offal Court, whose 
dreams of being a prince came true, for a time. Both the nrince and 
the pauper live through many odd experiences in this queer reversal of 
fortune, and each one comes through it the wiser and happier for it. The 
climax, when the royal prince comes to his own just as Tom is to be 
crowned king, is very dramatically told. And, as all good stoiv tellers 
should, Mark Twain ends it in the good old fashion, "They livecl happily 
ever after !" To touch on the incidents in detail is to take the first fresh 
charm from the reading of this delightful story. 
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^'Captains Courageous/' By Rudyard Kipling. 

The story of a rich man's son who fell overboard from an ocean 
steamer and was picked up by a fishing dory off the Grand Banks. How 
the experience with the hardy fishermen made a man of him is something 
worth reading. 

The power of the story lies in its strong, rough hewn simplicity. It 
is strong with a tang of sea salt and cod ; rough hewn in its sea faring 
life ; simple in the telling about Harve, the pampered son of a millionaire, 
who fell overboard and mto the good hands of the Captain of the "We're 
Here." Harve's training under the little crew of clear-eyed fisher folk 
is good to read, for under their tuition he learned to be something worth 
his salt The end is very exciting when his father hears he is alive. It 
is a wonderful trip that special car makes across the continent The story 
which Harve's father tells his boy of his struggles in the world is a fine 
one, and when they find one another out, the father and son grow to be 
good comrades. The making of a real millionaire lies in Harve's experi- 
ence aboard the "We're Here." 

Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott 

"Little Women" is the story of four happy girls, founded on the 
girlhood of Miss Alcott and her sisters. Their sweet, wholesome life 
will never cease to be a living ideal in American homes, so long as there 
are girls to share the experience of Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy. Meg is the 
sweet, sensible home maker. Jo is more like a boy with her impulsive 
ways, her warm heart and hot temper. She is the literary genius. Beth 
is the gentle an^el of the hearth-side and Jo's special chum. Amy is 
clever and artistic, has a good deal of vanity and uses big words m a 
most astonishing way, but proves herself a delightful woman. The Marchs 
are an original family, and live through all sorts of everyday experi- 
ences in a delightful way. The story ^ves genuine ideals of wholesome 
home life. There is no better book written for girls between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen than "Little Women." 

The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan. 

Not all children enjoy this book, though all have it recommended to 
them. This, no doubt, is largely due to the fact that they have not been 
told that they ought to skip. The lad of parts who skips judiciously will 
find this a fine book of adventure. He may not understand all the 
allegorical significance, but he will appreciate the fight with Apollyon and 
the adventures in Doubting Castle. When he grows up and reads the 
book again, he will realize for the first time that it is a picture of his 
own long journey that he is taking through life and, while he will have 
outgrown some of the theology of the book, he will love it for its sturdy, 
homely and yet eloquent style and meaning. 

Don Quixote of the Mancha. 

By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Retold by Judge Parry or by 
James Baldwin. 

"Treats of the pleasant manner of the knighting of that famous 
gentleman, Don Quixote, of the dreadful and never-to-be-imagined adven- 
ture of the wind mills, of the extraordinary battle he waged with what he 
took to be a giant, and of divers other rare and notable adventures and 
strange enchantments which befell this valorous and witty knight-errant." 
Admirable editions of the novel that "laughed the chivalry of Spain 
away." In both spirit and style the original has been preserved as far as 
possible. The incidents chosen are those most often alluded to in modem 
literature, and they are told in a manner to elicit sympathy and admira- 
tion for the hero. 
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Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. 

Contains Rip Van Winkle, Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Christmas, etc. 

"Irving's literature ♦ ♦ ♦ is a beneficent literature. He loved 
good women, little children, and a pure life; he had faith in his fellow- 
men, a kindly sympathy with the lowest ♦ ♦ ♦ he retained a belief 
in the possibility of chivalrous actions * * * he was an author capable 
of enthusiasm, his books are wholesome, full of sweetness and charm* 
of humor without any sting, of amusement without any stain." — Charles 
Dudley Warner. 

"One of those strokes of genius that re-create the world and clothe it 
with unfading hues of romance; the theme was an old-world echo, trans- 
formed bv genius into a primal story that will endure as long as the 
Hudson flows through its mountains to the sea. A great artist can paint 
a great picture on a small scale." — Charles Dudley Warner, 



Shakespeare Story Book. By Mary MacLeod. 

It has been the custom to recommend the version of Shakespeare as 
retold by Charles and Mary Lamb. It is a question, however, whether 
these two lovable but childless people, writing in their middle age, speak 
in language quite adapted to children of the twentieth century. There 
are, of course, many other versions which have been written since then, 
but, in the reviewer's judgment, none of them are better than this by 
Mary MacLeod, who is also the author of the best version, in his judg- 
ment, of the King Arthur stories ever told. 



Eight Cousins. By L. M. Alcott. 

Poor-rich little Rose! Poor because fatherless and motherless; rich 
with seven boy cousins — the clan^ big and little — ^six aunts and Uncle 
Alec! Any little girl would be rich with big, jolly Uncle Alec to care 
for and love her ! And those boys ! from bonnie Prince Charlie down 
to little Jamie, you'll wish they were all your cousins, and that you were 
Rose to queen it over them, to play big and little sister to them, and help 
them out of the hard places as only a girl can do! You'll love little 
Rose with her shy ways and motherly heart. Phcebe is a delight with 
her strong wholesome nature. Indeed, it's all a delight, names, folk and 
all! Aunt Peace and Aunt Plenty—do not the very names associate 
themselves with sweetness and comfort? 

What Katy Did. By S. C. Woolsey. 

What didn't Katy do? It would be hard to find anything that that 
funny Katv didn't do, except behave herself as prim Aunt Izzie thought 
she ought! The things she did do make her a most delightful plajrmate 
to her devoted little followers. Cover, Elsie and the rest, for who could 
tell stories like Katy or find delightful out-of-the-way places to play in^ 
and all sorts of funny new things to do? And then — ^when the time came 
and Katy didn't do anything but lie still and think, for so long and so- 
lonpf, how sorry you are, and yet how glad as she learns to be cheery and: 
patient with others as romping, careless Katy never before had been( 
You will love what Katy did! 

Undine. By Friedrich La Motte-Foque. 

Romantic tale of the knight Huldebrand, who ventured alone into a 
haunted forest and there met and wedded a water-nymph. "One of the 
best specimens of pure romance to be found in literature."— C!^. E, Hardy. 
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Rab and His Friends. By John Brown. 

Scotch story of a rare woman and a noble dog. The author says, 
"There is no sweetness so sweet as that of a large and deep nature; 
there's no knowledge so good, so strengthening as that of a great mind 
which is ever filling itself afresh." 

The Half-Miler. By Albertus T. Dudley. 

Mr. Dudley is being recognized as one of our most wholesome writers 
of school stories. It is hard to know which one of his books to select 
for special commendation, but perhaps his latest is his best. Mr. Dudley 
uses accurate, forcible English, knows boys and schools and teachers as 
do few men, and, best of all, writes with intelligent devotion to what is 
clean and good and true in life. 

"The Half-Miler" is the story of a young man of positive character 
facing the stern problem of earnmg his way in a bi§ school. While not 
a biography, it is true to life because concerned with things that have 
happened and may happen again, and with individuals such as actually do 
exist. Incidentally, it treats of certain phases of popularity, and the 
conflicting demands of schoolroom and athletic field. The hero is not an 
imaginary compound of superlatives, but a plain person of flesh and 
blood, aglow with the hopeful idealism of youth, who succeeds and is not 
spoiled by success. He can run and he does run — through the story. 

Weatherby's Inning. By Ralph Henry Barbour. 

This school-boy story, published in 1903, is of more than ephemeral 
value and is listed by several librarians as worth while for young people. 
It is a story of fine ideals and manly struggle. As the title indicates, 
baseball has an important place throughout the narrative. 

Freckles. By Gene Stratton-Porter. 

It would hardly be safe to say that "Freckles" is great literature, but 
it is wholesome, interesting and full of open air and appealing if some- 
what crude romance. The descriptions of the hero's boyhood in the wild- 
wood will be thrilling to every boy and girl and really constitute the best 
part of the book. As the story of an earnest boy's struggle to make a 
man of himself the book is inspiring, and the love story if somewhat 
melodramatic comes out just as it ought to. There is also a fine flavor 
of Irish humor throughout. 

Sue Orcutt. By M. Vaile. 

Sue Orcutt is a nice girl — a nice girl is one who has her faults, 
surely, but whose rough corners are rubbed oflF in good wholesome 
contact with a big family life! The girl who has secret aspirations after 
a literary career will best understand Sue's struggles and victories in 
this direction, and, surely, she will be the first to appreciate the good 
humor of Dick's funny gift of a Rejected-Manuscript envelope with its 
ridiculous "the way they do it in China" beginning, "Illustrations, sister, 
of the sun and moon. Your honored manuscript has cast the light of its 
countenance upon us. With rapture we have perused it. By the loves of 
our ancestors, never have we encountered such wit, such pathos, such 
lofty thought. With fear and trembling we return the writing. Were 
we to publish this treasure, the Emperor would order it to be made the 
standard, and that none be published except its equal," etc. 

The best of the book is the telling of the beautiful friendship which 
exists between the old Principal of the Academy and this true young girl, 
— the usefulness, the tenderness, the reverence which it breathes forth is 
an atmosphere well worth feeling, for the modern college girl, who has 
too little reverence for the ripe experience of those who lead her on to 
larger views of life. 
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The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

The Eagle's Nest? It is the Castle of the Robber Barons perched 
high up on inaccessible rocks. The Dove? The timed, gentle Christina 
who lives there with these free Lords in their freehold! The story of 
her marriage to Everhard, and her motherhood to her two young eaglets 
is a touchinglv beautiful one. How this gentle spirit with the strength of 
her pure and loyal nature tames these wild ones is a study for our 
romantic girls whose dearest dream is to be both loving wife and noble 
mother and these bold young eaglets with all their free born independence 
and fierce pride of baron blood are so tender and loyal to the little 
mother-dove! Aye! there's true stuff of nobility in the making there! 

The Last of the Mohicans. By James Fenimore Cooper. 

The "Last of the Mohicans" is a tale of pioneer life in America 
during the period of the French and Indian wars. It gives very fine 
glimpses of our country in the region of Lake Champlain. The picturing 
of the Indian of this early period is especially good, because Cooper gives 
a faithful portra]^l of the red man in his native environment. His 
courage and craftiness and cruelty are strikingly shown in the character 
of Magna, while his native dignity and latent nobility are well illustrated 
in Uncas, the Last of the Mohicans. The glimpses of Montcalm are 
clearly given in the account of the surrender of Fort William Henry. 

POETRY. 

"With all the rhymes like stars above you, 
And all the words like flowers." 

— Algernon C. Szt/inburne, 

The Golden Staircase; Poems and Verses for Children. 

By Louey Chisholm. 

For Children, 4 — 14, 

"The Golden Staircase has two hundred steps. If a child begins to 
climb when he is four years old, and climbs twentjr steps each year, on 
his fourteenth birthday he will reach the top. Behind him will descend 
the staircase from which he has caught glimpses of the merriment and 
beauty and heroism beyond; before him will stretch those Elysian fields 
through which his feet have been prepared to roam. Following the two 
hundred poems and verses of the Golden Staircase are twenty Cradle 
Songs * * * and the book ends with a selection of forty Carols, 
Hymns and Sacred Verses." — Preface, Colored pictures. 

My Picture Poetry Book. 

For Children, 4 — 8. 

This is a good collection, not so much of Mother Goose rhymes as 
of the olden verses which fathers and mothers half remember and wish 
they could find again and teach to their children. Few of them are grreat 
poetry, but they are liomely and wholesome, and the collection occupies 
a rather unique place. 

The Posy Ring. By K. D. Wiggin and N. A. Smith. 

For Children, 7—9. 

This admirable collection of poems, chosen from the standpoint of 
childish enjo^ent, forms a lane of lovely verse leadinp^ into the great 
highway of hterature. The poems are classified under different headings 
such as The Ftewer Folk, Other Little Children, Playtime, Story-time, 
and Bedtime. 
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Book of Verses for Children. By Edward Verrall Lucas. 

For Children, lo — 14, 

"A fine selection from English and American poetry which the 
children will read for themselves. It contains old saws and rhymes, some 
early Chfistmas carols, narrative poems on country life, birds, dogs and 
horses, much fun from Lear, Carroll and others, old ballads, well-known 
stories in verse, etc." — Arnold, 

Golden Numbers: A Book of Verse for Youth. 

By Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
For Children, 10 — 14, 

''Comprehensive, classified selection from standard poets, with attrac- 
tive introduction. Author and title indexes." — New York State Library. 

Child's Garden of Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Poems which by their fanciful humor and simple rhythm appeal to 
children. This edition is illustrated in color and is attractive and very 
popular. 

Lays of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and the Armada. 

By Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

"Macaulay was perhaps at his best in his Lays of ancient Rome. 
♦ ♦ * His incidents are fully realized. He sees what he sings. * * ♦ 
He likes to paint the stir of battle." — Henry Morley. Contents : Horatius, 
The Battle of Lake Regillus, Virginia, The prophecy of Capys, Ivry; a 
song of the Huguenots, The Armada. 

Historic Poems and Ballads. By Rupert S. Holland. 

A collection of sixty stirring ballads and historical poems. The book 
is unique in that the poems are given with explanations telling how they 
came to be written and also giving the historical setting. The twenty 
illustrations are reproductions of fine old steel engravings. 
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"There's a far bell ringing 

At the setting of the sun. 
And a phantom voice is singing 

Of the great days done. 
There's a far bell ringing 
And a phantom voice is singing 
Of renown forever clinging 
To the great days done." 

— Henry Newbolt. 

For Children, 7—9. 

Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans. 

By Edward Eggleston. 
A collection of many noted tales with which all of our children 
should be familiar. It indudes Franklin's Whistle, Putnam and the Wolf, 
and Daniel Boone and his Grapevine Swing. 
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Joan of Arc. Illustrated by Boutet de MonveL 

In these truly remarkable pictures, instinct with spirit, dignity and 
pathos, the peasant girl of Domremy, martyr and patron saint, lives for 
children. The book is a large oblong one will full-page illustrations in 
color. While the text is somewhat advanced for young children, the 
pictures really tell the story. 

For Children, 9—12. 
The Boys of 76. By C. C. Coffin. 

In this volume an attempt has been made to give a concise, plain and 
authentic narrative of the principal battles of the Revolution as witnessed 
by those who took part in tliem. — Preface. A companion to "Old Times in 
the Colonies," with maps and many pictures. 

Heroes of Every Day Life. 

By various writers, edited by Fanny E. Coe. 

A description of the daily work of the diver, the telegraph operator, 
a civil engineer, a life saver, a fireman, an engineer at sea, and the miner, 
with stirring accounts of actual unknown heroism in each one of these 
fields of toiL 

Brave Deeds of American Sailors. By Robert D. Duncan. 

The true stories of the lives of the Men of Machias, John Paul Jones, 
Captain Lawrence, David Porter, the Monitor and the Merrimac, Farragut, 
Dewey and Hobson. The emphasis is upon unselfish heroism and patriot- 
ism. The illustrations are chiefly from old historic prints. 

Stories of the Saints. By C. (V. D.) Chenoweth, 

The lives and legends of St. George, St Denis, St. Nicholas, St 
Elizabeth, and others less well known in the great brotherhood of all 
lands, are told with dignity and simplicity. The illustrations are taken 
from old pictures. 

The Story of Livingstone. By Vautier Golding. 

Among the many excellent lives of the great African explorer and 
missionary, this is one of the shortest and best. It is written in a simple 
and attractive way, emphasizing especially the adventurous and heroic 
side of this great Englishman's work. There are a number of color 
illustrations. 

For Young People, 12 — 14. 

The Boy's Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Rewritten for young folks by Helen Nicolay from the standard 
life by Nicolay and Hay. 

Helen Nicolay's "The Boys' Life of Abraham Lincoln" is a book 
with which every American youth should make close friends. As years 
go by, the nobility and far-reachinjs: influence of Abraham Lincoln's 
character are bcinff more and more widely recognized and highly honored. 
As Miss Helen Nicolay has written the story, it carries the weight of 
authority and is full of charm — a vivid and inspiring narrative. It is 
based upon the standard life of Lincoln, written by Lmcoln's secretaries, 
John G. Nicolay and John Hay. 
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The author dwells on the marked traits of his character and illus- 
trates them through many narratives in a wise wa^. His ^eat love of 
books, and the sacrifice he made to get them, his nne capacity for noble 
friendships, his unfailing honesty, his gift for jest and story telling, his 
love for children and tender sympathy for the unfortunate, and his 
unswerving allegiance to duty, his simple faith, all are given with rare 
judgment and appreciation. Miss Nicolay shows an intelligent tmder- 
standing of Lincoln in his relation to people and in his dealings with 
national affairs. She gives a sound summary of this great man and his 
work at the end of the book. "A new birth of our new soil," slow success 
(was his) "which never outgrew his judgment or his powers. With 
truth it would be written, his heart was as great as the world, but there 
was no room in it to hold the memory of a wrong." 

The Children's Plutarch— Tales of the Greeks. 

Arranged by F. J. Gould, with an Introduction by W. D. Howells. 

The aim of this book is to open the treasures of Plutarch's Lives and 
to tell these tales in simple language. A special topical index has been 
added, illustrating some civic virtue or moral lesson, such as, for instance, 
courage, duty, justice, honesty, etc. Mr. Howells writes in his introduction 
to "Tales of the Greeks" : 

"It is more a pleasure than I can well say to write of this little book 
which Mr. Gould has made for the children out of Plutarch's great book. 
The work is very well done, indeed, with a feeling for the original and a 
faith in it which no criticism or research will ever quite dissipate; for in 
spite of all the knowledge of Greece and Rome which the study of scholars 
has since brought us, the Greece and Rome of Plutarch, which, for the 
English race, became the Greece and Rome of Shakespeare and of Gold- 
smith, will remain to the end of time the universal countries, with the 
'cities of the soul' for their capitals." 

The Children's Plutarch — ^Tales of the Romans. 

Arranged by F. J. Gould with an Introduction by W. D. Howells. 

These tales of Plutarch, selected and simplified by F. J. Gould, are a 
valuable and delightful collection. There is a brief and comprehensive 
introduction by William Dean Howells. in which he gives a clear-cut 
comparison between the civilization of Greece and Rome. He tells also 
what thought should be in the adult's mind in presenting the stories to 
the children. 

The preface well states the object of the book: "To create in child 
nature a sympathy for some definite historic movement." The author 
feels that Plutarch's biographies are fitted to accomplish this purpose, 
inasmuch as his work furnishes material for simple instruction and holds 
rank as a literary classic. The language is simple and stately and Mr. 
Gould has the art of compactness in narrating. There are no superfluous 
words or incidents. The use of dialogue and conversational narrative 
adds greatly to the interest. 

Mr. Howells says : "Mr. Gould has done well in putting all Grecians 
together and all Romans together, for otherwise it would be confusing 
to children who did not know their history, and did not realize how long 
after the Grecians the Romans came. I also like the gentle and right 
feeling in which he treats the facts, and will not allow any dazzle of 
glory to blind his readers as to the right and wrong of the things that 
happen, in the men that do or suffer the things." 

The True Story of Benjamin Franklin. By Eldridge S. Brooks. 

Mr. Brooks is an enthusiastic writer, apt to eulo|:ize the hero of whom 
he is writing, and this proves a popular thing, with boys and girls, in 
biogrraphy of celebrated men and wcjmen. This is a good narrative of 
the famous all around American who from early boyhood proved himself 
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"Jstck of all Trades," and master of them as well. The keen business 
ability, the scientific genius, the universal sense of brotherhood and wise 
diplomacy of this first statesman are well set forth by the author, who 
gives, also, a clear idea of the inestimable services rendered our country 
by this representative American. 

The Story of the Cowboy. By E. Hough. 

Written for older readers, this story of a class of men which is rapidly 
passing away is of quite equal interest to the older children. The author 
nas not 3nelded to the temptation to paint his subject in too strong colors, 
but the style is vigorous, and its very simplicity gives it strength. 

Grandfather's Chair and Biographical Stories. 

By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Such an introduction to New England history as perhaps can never 
be surpassed. Hawthorne makes those old Puritan characters fairly live 
and those of us who read his legends of Puritan days will find ever after 
that we get our portraits or imaginary conception of those old worthies 
direct from Hawthorne. 

An Island Story, A Child's History of England. By H. E. Marshall. 

A sumptuous book somewhat after the style of Dickens* Child's his- 
tory, but shorter and simpler. Dramatic and human. 

Drake, the Sea King of Devon. By George M. Towle. 

Sir Francis Drake was one of the chief figures which surrounded 
the throne of Queen Elizabeth. He was the foremost sea conqueror of 
his age. He was the first English admiral to sail his ship around the 
globe. He was the hero of the victory of the Armada. Drake was one 
of those rough, blunt, sturdy, fearless men who appear most noble in 
scenes of danger, and his career, stirring and adventurous, brave and 
unresting from youth to age, in spite of the piracies which were excused 
by his own time, though Uiey seem wicked in ours, is full of lessons of 
manly qualities and of great and often admirable deeds. 



INSPIRATION. 

"You must feel the mountains above you while you work in your little garden." 

^Phillips Brooks. 

To have separated out every inspiring book for this division wotdd 
have meant the putting of the majority of the whole list here. Good 
fiction, good poetry, good books on out-of-doors, are all inspiring. It 
has seemed best to put even the Bible stories under "Stories," instead 
of here, and there, too, will be found many other inspiring tales. This 
is a very short list of books written for certain definitely helpful pur- 
poses. 

No books of advice have been listed here, for as someone has 
brightly said, "Th^ are given to a boy by his grandfather and read 
only by his mother. 

Missionary Object Lessons for Children — ^Japan. 

This contains a Japanese garden drawn in native i>erspective by a 
Japanese artist, with tiie ground olan and model of a house, boy doll, girl 
doll, and many objects used in a Japanese home. The lessons for children 
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have been prepared by Margaret Cook, kindergartner in the Hiroshima 
Girls' School. Her stories are of charming literary quality. They are 
suitable for the older Primary and younger Junior grades. There are 
also books and outfits in this series upon Africa and the American Indians. 

What the Other Children Do. By £. Grierson. 

'The other children" are the children of Lazarus, the unfortunates, 
and this book appears to be the first one written to introduce to hapoy 
children the many beautiful endeavors of social philanthropy to minister 
through children's charities. There are descriptions of friendlv kitchens, 
kindergartens, day nurseries, mothers' meetings, children's shelters, girls' 
clubs, etc., written from the English standpoint There is a certain 
disagreeable air of condescension which it is hard to overlook, but so 
much information in simple form is not elsewhere available. 

Truths: Talks with a Boy Concerning Himself. 

By Edith B. Lowry, M.D. 

"This book contains the simple truths of life development and sex 
which should be given to every boy approaching manhood." 

Parents, guardians and teachers will find this a sensible and helpful 
^ide, medicsdly authoritative, and written in such simple language that 
It is easily understood. 

Confidiences: Talks With a Young Girl Concerning Herself. 

By Edith B. Lowry, M.D. 

"The facts concerning the development of life that should be known 
by every girl from ten to fourteen years of age are here given in such 
clear and suitable language that the book may be placed in the hands of 
the young girl. A rich and helpful book." 

Our City: A City Reader. 

By Helen K. Yerkes and Walter Leflferts. 

A simple reading book in civics for children about eight years ot 
age. The topics treated are: Streets, Traveling About, Lights, Wires, 
Food, Waste, News, Protection, Factories and Stores, City Play, Schools, 
Nature in the City, What the City Gives Us, What We Can I>o for Our 
City. These topics suggest the nature of the book, which is to give the 
child in simple words all the factors which go to make a ^ood city to 
live in. Intermingled with these chapters are fine appropriate quotations 
in verse. The book is illustrated by simple line drawings which it is 
intended that the children shall reproduce in enlarged form. 

THE PICTURE CIRCLE. 

Color: White. Degrees: Disciple, Scholar, Artist. 

* * * Without knowing, you hold a gift 

That a mine of gold could not buy ; 

Something the soul of a man to lift 

From the tiresome earth, and to make him see 

How beautiful common things can be ; 

How heaven may be glimpsed through a wayside tree ; 

The gift of an artist's eye I — Lucy Larcom. 

I wonder what pictures you like best. Do you ever stop to think 
about it? When you visit your chum do you notice what pictures he 
has on his walls ? I have a young friend who has a great feeling for 
the beautiful in Nature and Art, and she often gives me her ideas on 
pictures. 
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She says, "I like to have good pictures around me. Of course 
mother is responsible for my appreciation of good pictures, because we 
have only a few pictures in our home, but they are good ones. I like 
not only to see the beautiful in art, but to feel it also. Mother has a 
little scheme for me to become acquainted with the great masters. On 
my last birthday, she gave me a large, plain frame and twelve copies ot 
great masterpieces. I put one of these copies into my frame and kept 
it there for one month. During that time mother and I studied the life 
of the great artist; we talked about him, and tried to learn why he 
painted this picture and when, and in fact every little story we could 
find connected with my picture for that month. 

"Mother enjoys this plan and so do I. When my girl friends come 
to my room they watch out for my picture. You know that many girU 
have their rooms so filled with kodak and poster and calendar pictures 
that it really makes one dizzy." 

This letter shows what fine things may come out of intelligent and 
interested picture-study. It seems to be a fact that young people 
become interested in pictures chiefly through the stories that they tell. 
You noticed that was the method mentioned in the letter above. The 
After School Club has access to an unusual series of color reproductions 
of English paintings and illustrations and to an extraordinary collection 
of its own of American prints, and these are being used freely in this 
Circle. We intend to use the birthdays of our members to call their 
attention to artists borii upon the same day of the year as themselves, 
and to historic and biographical incidents that have inspired great pic- 
tures. In every way possible let us join together in this Circle, by 
scrap-books and portfolios and framed prints on our room walls, and 
even by some modest art work of our own, to become lovers of the 
beautiful. Best of all, let us look for it in Nature and in life, until, 
we learn "how beautiful common things can be." 

I said our members might do "some modest art work." It is the 
hope of the Club that it may be of some practical help in encouraging 
those who are interested in drawing and painting. These twin activities 
educate the eye, the hand and the mind ; they form a new and delightful 
means of self-expression ; they help, more than mere reading, to acquire 
the fundamental principles of art. 

It is required of those who enter this Circle that they should give 
the same amount of time as is demanded in the other Circles in this 
interest. Early in their membership they will be given a selected list 
of pictures from which they will choose those which they will study. 
The early letters of Uncle Nat will have to do with these pictures. 
Members themselves are also encouraged to collect pictures and to 
present to me, so that they may discuss with me whether they are good 
or bad, and why. From this point the activities of individuals will 
vary; therefore, definite requirements for advancement must be indi- 
cated by individual correspondence. Some will draw and paint and 
show their work to me for criticism, others will simply study pictures, 
either in galleries or by reproduction, others will read somewhat exten- 
sively about pictures. The story-interest is not to be forgotten and the 
human side of pictures— the life of the artist and the humor and pathos 
— will be constantly kept in mind. 
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The Rainy Day Scrap Book. By E. L. and E. T. Shuman. 

For Children, p — 13. 

G)ntains leaves which are arranged to contain pasted pictures. On 
each leaf is a key to the proper picture, which is to be pidced out of a 
portfolio containing them at the front of the book. The idea is to give 
children, by illustrating their own scrap book, some knowledge of the 
works of the masters of art and of the classic structures of the old world. 
—Coussens. 



How to Enjoy Pictures. By M. S. Emery. 

Although published fifteen years ago, there is still no better book than 
this of Miss Emery's to learn how to appreciate all the fine points of a 
good picture. She studies pictures by theme rather than by period or 
school, which is the right approach for children. There is a chapter upon 
magazine illustrations, one upon the processes of reproduction and one 
upon schoolroom decoration. There is an illustration with each picture 
studied. 



The Children's Book of Art. 

By Agnes Ethel Conway and Sir Martin Conway. 

Nothing better can be found for interesting young people who are 
old enough to be thoughtful in good pictures. This is a most simple and 
sensible book. It interweaves a sketch of the history of art with illus- 
trations typical of each period. It shows the young scoffer the spirit that 
was behind the quaintness of the thirteenth century art and reveals the 
possibilities which color, composition, and inspiration may achieve. The 
most noticeable characteristic of the book is its wonderful reproductions 
in color of pictures of paintings. The subjects selected are unusual ones, 
hanging in English galleries, yet their choice is well suited to the apprecia- 
tion of young people. 



Pictures That Every Child Should Know. By Dolores Bacon. 

A study of forty-five artists with seventy-five samples of their work, 
the men and pictures that children when they grow up will wish to know. 
There is a sketch of each artist's life and short comment on each reproduc- 
tion. The book is one for high-school pupils. 



Famous Pictiires of Real Boys and Girls. 

By Lorinda Munson Bryant. 

A selection of fifty-five well-known children from the time of the 
Medici to the present, with most interesting comment upon their lives and 
the circumstances under which their portraits were pamted. 



Stories of Great Artists. By O. B. Home and K. L. Scobey. 

Children will find this small book interesting. It tells of the lives 
of some of the noted painters of different lands and periods ; among them 
Raphael, Rembrandt, Reynolds and Millet. The illustrations are from 
famous paintings. 
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THE MUSIC CIRCLE. 

Color: Blue. Degrees: Disciple, Scholar, Musician. 

"Bright is the ring of words 

when the right man rings them. 
Sweet is the fall of songs 
When the singer sings them." 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 

No doubt you would like to put something very handsome into 
your house — a beautiful picture or some fine china or a piece of sub- 
stantial furniture that would make a home prettier or more comfortable. 
You've thought of that, haven't you ? But have you realized that you 
don't have to spend a lot of money to do that ; that you don't even have 
to provide something that can be seen or toughed in order to make your 
home a sweeter, nicer place for folks to live in ? Oh yes ! the son or 
daughter of the house has it in her power to do wonders for her home, 
and you'll let me tell you how I think you could do that very thing for 
yours. 

Almost everybody likes music. A house without it always seems 
to me to be a pretty cheerless place. Think for a minute of the fathers 
who do so much for their children. Don't they deserve whatever can 
be given them of relief or rest or pleasure? When I run into my 
neighbor's house after dinner and see a tired business man tipped back 
in an easy chair in the library, while his daughter plays for him, I think 
to myself, "I hope that is going on all over the land wherever there is a 
bright, loving, accomplished daughter." 

And then there isn't anything that goes farther toward making 
a young person popular among her mates than to be able to play ; there 
isn't a better way for her to contribute to the good times her friends 
expect to have when they come to her house. A boy or girl has a right 
to take pride in an accomplishment that she has worked hard to get. 
It's a great deal more of a credit to him than fine clothes, which some- 
body else has paid for and some other person made. 

And then aside from what can be done for other people through 
music to give them cheer and happiness, what about one's self ? There 
isn't a greater satisfaction for any of us than to be able to create some- 
thing worth while. Now, when you play a piece of good music, you 
have created something beautiful with your own fingers. And it isn't 
altogether a matter of fingers, either, for what you really do is to take 
a thought which has been laid out before you by some composer ; you 
put your own idea alongside it and your feelings, too, and then by means 
of your trained fingers you send this bit of beauty out into the air. 

It is the work of an artist to add to the world's beauty, and so the 
power to make music is something more than a pleasant accomplish- 
ment, though as such it is not to be undervalued. If you are interested 
in thinking about your musical work in this serious way, you may like 
to join the Music Circle. The Qub of course cannot try to take the 
place of a good music teacher, but one of the secretaries of the Qub is 
herself an accomplished teacher and musician, and the Circle constitutes 
a group who find constant encouragement and help from her and from 
each ofiier. The requirements of Siis Circle, as of the others, involve 
some- extra time to be devoted to this interest. This is not necessarily 
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practice-time, but it is time devoted rather to the enjoyment of music 
and to the putting into the minds and hearts of the members of tiie 
Circle something that shall make practice less burdensome. Do yoa 
know something about some musical games? Have you ever heard 
about Mrs. Kotzschmar's delightful ways of allying cookies and oooun- 
drums and score-cards with scales? or Mrs. Hughey's joining of colors 
to the notes ? You know that it is only a little while to practice before 
boys and girls get ever so much pleasure in playing for themselves or 
for social singing. It is to go along through this period pleasantly with 
our young folks that The After School Qub organizes its Music Circle. 
Then, a little later, we have scnnething to say about interpreting music, 
about hearing the sheep dialogue and the diurch bells in Hit? *Tas- 
torale," and about the reasons why some things are better than ragtime. 

Riverside Graded Song-Book. 

A collection of two hundred and sixty poems by such authors as 
Longfellow, Whittier, Bums, Shakespeare, Eugene Field, Tabb, Tennyson 
and Scott Set to appropriate music — Olcott. 

Songs That Every Child Should Know. By Mrs. Dolores Marbourg. 

Simple melodies arranged for the voice only: contains All thro' the 
night, Annie of Tharau, Auld Lang Syne, Auld Robin Gray, Comin' thro' 
the rye. Drink to me only with thine eyes, and many others. Arranjjcd 
under headings such as Songs of sentiment. Songs of war. National hymns. 
Songs of patriotism, Military nonsense songs. Shakespeare songs. Con- 
tains indexes of titles, composers, authors. 

A Guide to Music. By Daniel Gregory Mason. 

This book isn't the usual "guide" with a few facts about composers 
and some commonplace anecdotes, but a live discussion of such topics 
as "The Inside of a Piano." or "The Way Melodies Are Built Into 
Pieces." There is a chapter on "The Key Family and Its Members." and 
a discussion of such matters as transposition and tonal unity and con- 
trast. "The Listener's Part in Music^' and "The Feelings Aroused hry 
Music," are finely presented in their respective chapters and "The Music 
that Tells Stories" begins, as one would naturally expect, with Richard 
Strauss and ends with Beethoven, "the great master of this method of 
suggesting actual speech or utterance in the musical phrase." This book 
should be studied by music students very generally. 

Stories of Great Musicians. 

By Katherine Lois Scobey and Olive Browne Home. 

A reading book containing simple, lively and interesting accounts of 
the childhood and manhood of ten great musicians. The untiring effort 
and persistent endeavor of these composers is an inspiring story, and those 
who are only pupils of the great art of music ought to be encouraged by 
their fine examples. 

Games and Puzzles for the Musical. By Daniel BloomfieldL 

A collection of musical recreations in the form of games, puzzles, 
charades, etc There is not much musical instruction in this recreation, 
but many of them would be enjoyable at a party or in connection with a 
musical club. 
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Standard History of Music. By James Francis Cooke. 

An excellent short history of music, brightly illustrated. The author 
gives a verv short account of the lives of all the great composers. His 
biographical sketches are brought down to a more recent period than in 
most other histories. There are ten test questions at the end of each 
chapter. A helpful feature is a chapter on how to orgainizt a young 
folk's musical club and another one on how to conduct it. There is a 
novel map of musical Europe at the close in which the birthplaces of all 
the great musicians are printed in red. 

Master Lessons in Pianoforte Playing: Letters from a Musician 
to His Nephew. By Edward Morris Bowman. 

These are familiar and pleasant letters supposed to be written from 
an uncle, who is a music teacher, to his nephew. There are also some 
imaginary letters from the boy himself. The substance of the book is a 
series of suggestions as to piano practice. This book would hardly take 
the place of a good teacher, but it would be an interesting companion to 
music study. 



As it IS not the purpose of this list to go deeply into the technique 
of teaching, we simply refer our older readers to the following titles of 
the best textbooks and collections, without comment. This list was fur- 
nished us by Dr. Frank A. Manny of the Baltimore Normal School. 



FOR GRADES IV. V, AND VI. 

Eleanor Smith: Modern Music Series, Book I. (Silver, Burdett.) 27c. 

Eleanor Smith: Eleanor Smith Music Course, Book II. (American Book 
(Tompany.) 27c. 

Brown & Moffat: Characteristic Songs and Dances of All Nations. (Bagley 
& Ferguson, London.) $1.50. 

Gilbert : 100 Folk Songs. (C. C. Birchard & (>>.) 40c. 

Ciould & Sharp: English Folk Songs for Schools. (J. Curwen & Son, 
London.) 75c. 

Whitehead. Folk Songs and other Songs for Children. (Ditson.) $1.50. 

Pratt: St Nicholas Song Book. (Century (Company.) Boards, 80c.; cloth, 
$1.25. 

FOR GRADES VII AND VIII. , 

Tomlins: Laurel Music Reader, Special Edition. (C. C Birchard & Cx>.) 
50c.; Reg. Ed, 60c 

Halcyon Song Book. (Silver, Burdett & (>>.) 50c 

Dunning: 34 Unison Songs (5c.) ; 55 Rounds (5c). (G. Schirmer, N. Y.) 

McCTonathy: School Song Book. (C C Birchard & Co.) Students' Ed., 
SOc ; Full Score, $L2S. 

Rix Assembly Song Book with or without Hymnal Supplement (A. S. 

Barnes & Co.) SOc 

Fink : 50 Master Songs. (Ditson.) $1^. 
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GERMAN SONG BOOKS. 

103 Kinderlieden, Altmm Band 7. von Richard Kuegele. 1 and 2 iMirts. 
P. J. Tonger, Koln am Rhein. 

Lieder kranz (Erk und Greef). Vol I, 1 and 2 voices, 50c.; Vol II, 2 voices, 
80c. ; Vol. Ill, 1, i 3, 4 voices, m. 1. G. B. Baedeker, Essen. 

Liederschatz ftir Gemischten Chor (Vogel), No. 2271 in Peters Edition, 
Leipzig. 

COLLECTIONS OF FRENCH SONGS. 

Recueil De Chants, de la Soci^te De Zafingue (Georges Bridel & Co^ 
Lausanne). 

Ecole Musicale par E. Combe & W. Pilet (Payot & Co., Lausanne). 

VOICE. 

Bentley: Child Life in Song and Speech. Tone Plays for Children (A. S. 
Barnes). 

Rix: Voice Training for Schools (A. S. Barnes & Co.). 35c. 
Bates: Voice Culture for Children (H. W. Gray Company). 75a 
Ff rangcon-Davies : The Singing of the Future. $1.25. 
Dawson: The Voice of the Boy. 25c. 
Corson: The Voice and Spiritual Education. 75c. 



/■ 



RECORD SHEET. 

The following three objects are to be attained by your careful 
answers to these questions. 

Self-Measurement. It will be very interesting to you to summarize 
the things which you know and do and are interested in. Do 
not be discouraged if you cannot fill them all out satisfactorily to 
yourself. No boy or girl is perfectly strong in every one of 
these ways. Keep a copy of your answers to refer to in after 
years. You will enjoy reading it over then. 

Acquaintance. Uncle Nat wants to know more about yt)u. Your 
frank and willing answers to these questions will help him very 
much to get acquainted with you. 

Advantage. Filling out these blanks will help you to decide to which 
circle or circles of The After School Club you wish to belong. 
Afier you join, the answers will very much help Uncle Nat to 
enable you to get the most out of your favored circle. 

This Record Sheet differs from the one Uncle Nat circulates by 
mail, which is an individual one, in giving spaces wide enough so that 
all the young people of a family may keep their records together and 
thus make interesting comparisons. 
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Identification. 



I. Full Name 



2. Address 



3. Date of Birth 



4. Nickname 



5. Grade in School 



6. Health 
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7. Father's Business 



8. Most Interested in What Church 



9. Name and Address of Your Chum 



xo. His Characteristics 



Possessions. 
Do you have 
I. An Allowance? 



2. An Athletic Outfit? 
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What sort? 



3. An Automobile? 



4. A Bank Account? 



5. A Collection? 



Of what sort? 



6. A Diary? 



7. A Garden that you tend yourself? 
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8. A Library of your own? 



About how many books? 



9. Musk Lessons? 



Wliat Instrument? 



la Pets? 



What are Acv? 



II. A Scrao Book? 
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12. A Society or Club? 



What is its Name? 



Do you belong to any Church Club ? 



13. A Vacation? 



Where do you spend it? 



Abiuties. 



Can you 
I. Cook? 
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2. Dance ? 



3. Do first aid? 



4. Do Shorthand? 



5. See more than seven stars in the Big Dipper? 



6. Set up a Camp? 



7. Talk more than one Language ? 



If so, which ? 
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8. Typewrite? 



9. Swim ? 



10. What is your Grade in School ? 



Particularly good in what studies ? 



Particularly poor in what studies ? 



Interests. 

I. In which of the following topics are you particularly interested? 
Put a cross after those that interest you, a double cross after those 
in which you are somewhat proficient. 

Art Farming 
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Athletics Handicraft 



AntomobOing Invention 



Aviation Leather Working 



Birds . Machinery 



Business Music 



Camping Painting 
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Carpentry Personal Health 



Chemistry Photography 



Civics Poultry 



Cooking Printing 



Electricity Scholarship 



2. Mark with a cross the kind of stories you are fond of; with a 
double cross those of which you are particularly fond. 



Animals Poetry 
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Biograpfa}' Religious 



Chivalry School Life 



History Sea 



Humor Sports 



Invention Success 



Indians War 



3. What are your favorite indoor games ? 
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4. What are your favorite outdoor games? 



5. When you go to a moving picture show what kind of pictures 
interests you most ? 



6. What do you spend money for? 



7. What kind of work do you most dislike? 



8. What do you read first in the newspaper? 



9. What most easily disturbs your temper? 
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lo. Who is your favorite character in history? . . . . 



II. What living person would you most wish to be like? 



Why? 



12. What is it that most makes you feel like doing your best? 



13. In The After School Club, which would you rather do — strengthen 
your weak point or strengthen your strong point? 



Having answered all these questions and read your answers over, 
in which circle or circles of The After School Club do you wish at this 
time to enroll ? Check ( V ) not more than two. 



Art 
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Books (including story-telling) 



Business 



Crafts 



% 



Home-Makers 



Music 



Out of Doors (including camping, collecting, gardening, nature study, 
pets, scouting) 



Play (including athletics, gymnastics, dramatics, picnics, parties) 
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CONDENSED RECORD. 

A COPY OF THIS IS BEING KEPT BY UnCLE NaT IN THE RECORDS OF ThE 

After School Club, to commemorate your achievements. 



This member joined the After School Qub 19 



Joined the Circle 19. 



Passed the First Degree 19. . 



Passed the Second Degree 19. . 



Passed the Third Degree 19. . 



Joined the Circle 19 
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Passed the First Degree 19. . 



Passed the Second Degree 19. . 



Passed the Third Degree. 19. . 



Joined the Circle 19. . 



Passed the First Degree 19. . 



Passed the Second Degree 19. . 



Passed the Third Degree 19. . 



10 
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Joined the Circle 19 



Passed the First Degree 19. . 



Passed the Second Degree '. 19. . 



Passed the Third Degree 19 



Gained Honors, as follows 



19. 



19. 
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19- • 



Won Awards as follows : 



19. 



19 



19. 
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A WORD TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 

This is your book. 

It is a book about things for you to do, and the latter part of it is 
about what you are going to be. 

It is not a book to be read through. It is a guide bode, that is, it 
points the way. We think you will be especially interested in the first 
few pages in which The After School Club for young people is 
described. Then we think you will like to turn to the place where your 
favorite hobby is talked about and discover what The After School 
Qub has to suit you. In the index you will easily find references to 
almost any subject which yotmg people are thinking about and by look- 
ing up any one of these references you will find what is the best book 
upon this subject. Where several books are mentioned, the endeavor 
has been made to describe each one fully and tell just why it is good. 
Some of these books you will find in your own public library and others 
you may secure through The After School Qub. 

Some of you are not yet too old to be interested in some of the 
Circles mentioned in Part Two of this handbook, such as indoor and 
outdoor play, scouting, keeping pets, collecting and home-making. You 
can rank as a Torch Bearer and still do work suggested under any of 
these titles. 

We know that you are going to join one or more of our Circles. 
These Circles are planned to show how to use your time to the best 
advantage, ^nd thus to get more out of life. 
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THE TORCH BEARERS: WHO THEY ARE. 

The Torch Bearers are the young people of high-school age who 
belong to The After School Qub. Many boys and girls during this 
period are still interested in the club idea and will be glad to undertake 
some definite activity in work or play under the direction of die Qub, 
perhaps earning degrees and honors thereby. 

You are all pretty busy now and probably belong to other clubs 
or organizations which take a good deal of your time. Not only will 
this guild add interest to some of your dub organizations, but I am 
sure you will also enjoy it, in those quieter moments when you are 
alone. You are now busy discovering yourself, finding out what are 
your talents and deciding what will be your vocation. The books sug- 
gested below are intended to help in this. It ought also to be pleasant 
to think that you are not the only one who is considering these matters 
and to realize yourself as a part of a great, unseen company of young 
men and women with the morning upon their faces who are together 
looking forward to life in this, the best of all the centuries. 

The Circles of the Torch Bearers are as follows : 

The Vocation Circle. 

The Business Circle. 

The Science and Nature Circle. 

The Athletics and Play Circle. 

The Handicraft Circle. 

The Knights and Queens. 

Each of these Circles is well defined by its name, except the last. 
The Knights and Queens are devoted to everything connected with 
personal culture and character, and so the list of books mentioned for 
that Circle contains aU kinds of good reading, for young pec^le. I am 
^ad to conduct an informal personal correspondence with Torch Bear- 
ers upon all the subjects of the Circles without the special enrollment 
of the individual in any given Circle. I believe, of course, that more 
definite good will come out of the correspondence and the Qub if a 
member focuses his attention in one or two definite lines. 

The list of books suggested for Torch Bearers is somewhat shorter 
in proportion than that given for the Firelight Guild. This is chiefly 
due to the fact that youns: people of this age now have direct access to 
libraries and know how to find things for themselves. It seems neces- 
sary at this time to suggest only a few of the best books under each 
topic. 

**\\Tiile we are young, we can make trial excursions into literature 
until we find our o^ti, and when we do find our own . . . we shall 
know it, and know it better perhaos because we have tried many good 
books and failed to like them." John Macy. 

In order that these "trial excursions" may prove helpful and 
ddightful the selection of books has been based upon the main interests 
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of youth — ^boys and girls fourteen to twenty-one years of age. In the 
list are practical books on business which will act as guide to the youth 
seeking a place in the great business world; college stories for boys 
and girls who are looking forward to or entering upon this great phase 
of their young manhood or womanhood; biographies and autobiog- 
raphies of famous men and women who have done great deeds and 
lived the high ideals of life; good novels which make their appeal to 
the love of romance and adventure, and at the same time meet the great 
need of youth for stories of high and noble manhood and womanhood. 

WHAT TO DO FIRST. 

Soon after you become a member of The After School Qub, 
you shall receive the Record Sheet. A copy of this is printed at the 
end of this part. The inside pages contain the questions which we 
would like to have you answer. We think you will find them very 
interesting. This Record Sheet will tell me what you are interested in 
and it ought to form the beginning of an interesting correspondence 
between us. Upon the last page spaces are reserved for your record, 
and we shall be glad to be able to turn to that at any time and know 
what your standing is in the Club. 

WHAT NEXT. 

As soon as you enter the Club we shall write you a personal letter. 
If you are enrolled in any one of the Inner Circles, we shall at once 
suggest one definite thing for you to do or to enjoy. We shall suggest 
only one thing at a time ; when you have done that, then we will think 
of something else. After a while perhaps you will think of something 
or it may be that you will come to some point of difficulty where you 
will wish some special help, like your summer vacation, or preparations 
for travel, or deciding what work you will engage in. This is the 
time when we hope you will feel most free to write and when the 
resources of the Club will become most helpful. 

You may join any two Circles at one time, or we will roam about 
in our correspondence and in your reading among all the Circles. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Each member of The After School Qub receives upon enrollment 
a certificate of membership in the Club. Turn for details abOut these 
certificates to Part II. 

REQUIREMENTS OF THE DEGREES. 

The recognitions and honors of The After School Qub are 
awarded for personal fidelity and not for successful competition with 
others. The only competitions in the Qub are those in which the 
member competes with himself, that is, with his own record. Every 
honor in the Qub may be won by any member of average ability, pro- 
vided he is faithful. Read about these requirements fully in Part II. 

Regarding Honors, Badges, Awards and the Qub Exchange find 
our full explanation of these matters in Part II. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN NATIONAL SOCIETIES. 

In some of these Circles membership will at once constitute an 
individual membership in some of the famous national young pec^les' 
societies. This is true of the Knights of King Arthur and the Queens 
of Avalon and odiers. In others tiie helpful guidance whidi The After 
School Qub will give to individuals will be of the very greatest aid in 
earning the recognition, through fulfillment of the prescribed con- 
ditions, of higher ranks in such societies as the Boy Scouts and the 
Camp Fire Girls. The counsel of the Qub will be very helpful to the 
members of debating and literary societies, dramatic cltri>s, nature 
study dubs and religious societies in the various churches. 

As to our plans of forming local After Sdiool Chapters of boys 
and girls into neighborhood groups for work and play, see the caption 
"Neighborhood Qubs" in Part II. 
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THE VOCATION CIRCLE. 

Color : Khaki. 

All that has been since first the light 

Shot out across the galis of space 
Was that my crowning labor might 

Put something in its ordered place. 
The sound the toiling thousands make 

Is earth's sublimest symphony, 
And I, a worker, proudly take 

The part assigned to me. 

— 5". E. Riser, 

I recently wrote a young man as follows : 

"I've been thinking hard lately on a serious subject — one of the 
most serious we have to consider. I want to write to you and some 
of the others — ^the more thoughtful boys of The After School Club — 
about a man's vocation, his work, the occupation that absorbs almost 
the whole of his daylight hours. 

"There is only one thing more important than that, and this is it — 
a boy must decide what manner of man he is to be. He must have an 
ideal for his life. Most of my young friends have established that ideal 
before their minds. You expect, I am sure, to be a dean, honest, active, 
faithful man. Probably you have added a few other strokes to bring 
out the picture of yourself that you hold with more or less distinctness. 

"You mean, for instance, to serve your city and your coimtry. (I 
wouldn't give much for a man without real patriotism.) You're going 
to be ambitious; you won't be satisfied with small attainments; you 
mean to keep physical conditions straight and strong — in short, you 
have no notion of being anything else than a manly man. Maybe you 
haven't said all these things to yourself, but you've felt them. I've 
counted on that, and if you'll let me say something quite personal, 
that's the reason why I am 'yours truly.' I believe in you, and I'm glad 
we are friends and are always going to be. 

"But now for this other serious thing — when a man is 'g^wn up.' 
(By the way, that's a rather striking expression, isn't it?) What is he 
going to do? He must make a living, and he would rather work at 
something that interests him, of course. The boys are fortunate who 
have a very distinct bent, and who are so situated that they can foUow 
it — can get the training necessary and b^n without loss of time. The 
boy who is interested in electricity when he is ten, and who spends his 
spare minutes in reading, or working out experiments from that time 
until his high school course is over will not be perplexed when the time 
comes for him to choose a vocation. The boy who has been interested 
in farm life, or has had a taste of business in vacation and likes it can 
almost always find his way into something attractive. 

"But there are boys who don't feel strongly inclined to any special 
work, and sometimes they just drift into the first thing that offers 
itself. A fellow can't always afford to be too particular. It may be 
necessary for him to assume self-support or to help things along at 
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home, and so the boj is glad to take some honest work, whether it 
suits him or not. 

"Hlieie is always something hard about any kind of wc^ jtm 
choose. But I gness yxm aren't k>oking for an easy job. And tbeiie 
will be disappointments and hardships whatever yoa undertake. But 
you're not a whioer, I take it. On the other hand, I often Idl boys 
that if they can't do what they like, they must like what they do, and 
that isn*t so difficult as it mi^t be supposed. If a boy is in earnest 
about his work he is almost sure to get interested in it, and there are 
very few forms of work nowadays where tbcrt isn't place for initiative 
and ii^;enuity. The boy who displays these qualities will be noticed, 
and hell get there. 

**rd like to discuss this matter with you very personalhr and 
familiarly if youH let me. IVe lived quite a while, and I've looked on 
while a good many folks around were succeeding or failing. Perliaps 
socnediing in mj- experience might be of use to joc — at any rate give 
me a chaixre to talk it over.'' 

Perhaps nothing needs to be added to show the attitride of The 
After School Oub toward this important matter of vocation. I bdiere 
that there is a time in the life of every youth when die doors are still 
an open, and when the yoci^ man or woman may become practically 
what he wiDL I bdieve that the reason men and women are found 
to-day in blind-alley occupations is because they fdl asleep before those 
open doorways. It is my earnest desire to assist all you your^ people 
who bdoi^ to The After School Oub by every possible means to sec 
dearly, to dMX>se wisely and to enter vigorously into your best Kf e 
work. Personal and cctiSdential correspondence frorr. yccng people 
and their parents is most wekoene. 

Tbe TounF Section-Hand. Bv Burtcn E. Stevenson. 



This is a good namplr of the vfaolesoeae Idsd of st^rj ■U clt is 
hecxxz^ng poficlar. zamchr ooc in vliidi fictiao is osed to zHunssatit die 
daihr Hfe in £^crcm Txxatiocsw Tbis is periapt ^bc best ooe of a scries 
GpoD railrcad life, tbe odxrs descnbz^ the train despstAcr and tbe train 
oBster. The romance of tbe lailnoadL vbids apfxals to ererx bay, is 
s^c M ^li ezcphasired in this ssjorr^ jtt there is a fair de sciiptk ai of tiie 
dm4i ^ge Jt mfcid: b^ccs^ to tbe work of a brglnwr . 

Tbe What-ShaD-I-Do GirL By Isabd Woodsman Waitt. 

A Dorcs aad aiuacilte introdactSoo to TocatxKss for a 
faerocne 00 leaxing scboc4 vrhes to sooie of bcr old s^xxJ fr 
feccTCT vbat are tbcr cztperiesices in Tarkns calEitgs. 
a sbsrt. faonBorccs and rzrid dcscnpooo. of experieaces in 




9earc± for asr ocber Txxatxa than that of wifehood. 
erer, tbis smy esables a TTcnfr rnxMOMm to ^ce prettr 
the irariois raffeags wbkb o^Kcn thssr doors to giils^ 

in life. Bt X. C Fowier. Jr. 



A prac6c2l booA: <5scsss3^ y o fess iops aad c<ctiy^,Srr»g ^beir adraa- 
aoDd cis.dvzi::age«. sad die aecessarr pc e paia Soa iyr e i^L:aac e oa 
cadi career. £acb cbapcer has been sobcctred fee jisdssxst to tvo or 
three acibosiiJ es. Tbere is a Ix of •ponch* to all that Hr. Foi 
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What Can a Young Man Do. By Frank W. Rollins. 

Mr. Rollins takes up each of the professions in turn, calls attention 
frankly to its advantages and disadvantages, and tells what measure and 
kind of preparation is essential to each. One of the most valuable features 
of the book is the estimate he ^ives of the probable income of one who is 
successful in each of these callings. 

Which College for the Boy? By John Corbin. 

Breezy estimates of the life, ideals and courses of study at various 
universities and colleges, emphasizing the social and athletic side. 

Vocations for Girls. By Mary A. Laselle and Katharine Wiley. 

This is the most helpful and practical of all the Houghton, Mifflin 
books on vocational preparation. With detail and directness the authors 
set forth the opportunities, pleasant and unpleasant sides and require- 
ments of employment in a dozen or more vocations, among them sten- 
ography and typewriting, salesmanship, telephone operating, working in 
manufacturing establishments, cooking, nursing, sewing, millinery, modern 
teaching and library work. 

Vocations for the Trained Woman. Edited by Agnes F. Perkins. 

A book prepared by the Woman's Educational and Industrial Union 
of Boston; written by nearly a hundred contributors. Each contributor 
covers the following topic : The nature of the work, the training neces- 
sary or desirable, the opportunities and compensation. It is the most 
practical book upon the subject. 

Choosing a Vocation. By Frank Parsons. 

The special value of this book, which was intended originally to show 
adults how to help young people rather than to help young people them- 
selves, is the extended lists of questions and sugp^estions for self-examina- 
tion by means of which young people study their own cases and thus get 
help in deciding what they are good for. The actual "sample cases" at the 
end of the boolc are interesting, some of them humorous and all of them 
suggestive as to what not to do. Upon pages 100-110 are very valuable 
"Suggestions for a Plan of Life." 



THE BUSINESS CIRCLE. 
Color: Yellow. Degrees: Qerk, Cashier, General Manager. 

What need had you of money, my boy, 

Or the presents money can bring. 

When every breath was a breath of joy? 

You owned the whole world, with its hills and trees. 

The sun, and the clouds, and the bracing breeze. 

And your hands to work with; having these, 

You were richer than any king. 

— From "The Country Boy," by Lucy Larcom. 

You have perhaps read about the ''Achievement Qubs" that have 
been started in connection with the schools out in Cook County, 111. 
We are quite as sanguine as Assistant County Superintendent James 
W. Calley, who says: "At last we've got the boys going. In my 
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opinion this achievement idea is going to overspread the whole country. 
The nub of the whole movement is to direct the energies of the boys 
and girls into actually doing something — ^just like grown folks-— and 
then hooking up that expenditure of energy direct to their school work. 
Achievement is a catching word with boys and girls. They want to 
do something real, and when you give them a chance they go to it hard 
and get more practical knowledge out of it than they woi2d from any 
amount of purely theoretical study. 

"The girls are determined to show the boys that they can hold up 
their end of the work, both in garden and marketing work. Not a boy 
is to be found in the organization who has any complaint against the 
co-educational idea in achievement work. 'The girls are all right,' is 
their verdict. They're hustlers and don't ask any favors.' " 

To give emphasis to the achievement idea hundreds of blanks were 
sent out to teachers in the public schools in Cook County, with the 
request that every boy who felt he had done something really worthy to 
be called an achievement be allowed to fill out a blank and state his 
claims. About two thousand of these blanks have been returned. 
These have been separated into four classes: those of serious merit, 
those demanding investigation, those worthy of favorable mention, and 
those destined for the discard. 

These claims give a curious insight into the boyish definition of 
achievement. One boy writes: "I have built up a successful mail 
order business in aeroplane models and have done general housework." 
Richard Rueffer, of Melrose Park, tells how he has made $50 to $60 
a year raising Chester White hogs and declares, "When I am throug^h 
school I am going to raise more." Another lad, 14 years old, says, "I 
designed and built a model aeroplane." 

Do something worth while is the keynote to the whole achievement 
movement, and the boys respond to this call every time. 

If every country and villagfe school in America could have a live 
achievement club, common school education in this country would 
receive one of the biggest forward impulses it has ever felt. 

It is to push hard the work of such Achievement Qubs that our 
Business Circle is organized. "Do something worth while" is its slogan. 
Uncle Nat not only has a talk upon Money-making which he is glad 
to send, but he wants to write you practical advice as you need it. The 
After School Club itself is in the position to help ambitious and earnest 
young men and women to start their educations or their fortunes by 
giving them practical ways to make money. 

To become a Clerk the member must utilize the partnership bank 
and the bank-book furnished by The After School Qub for his savings 
and for a record of them. He must also engage in lucrative work for 
the required time and must record his earnings in the bank book. 

For the degree of Cashier the member must engage in some small 
business transaction of his own, which he must pursue for the required 
period. He must also keep a cash book regarding his personal expenses. 

For the degree of General Manager the member must continue to 
keep accounts and must engage either in lucrative employment or busi- 
ness transactions for the required period. He must, in addition to 
keeping accurate accounts, read a book upon business or vocation 
recommended by The After School Club. 
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The Young Man Entering Business. By Oii&on 3wett Marden. 

For Boys above 15. 

Dr. Marden's books of inspiration and self-help are famoqs the world 
over. Many of the writer's most forceful talks to voung men have been 
gathered into the present volume. It has been called the most practical 
book the author hsis ever written. It deals with the problems of practical 
life. It shows the boy how to choose upward, bow to find his right place 
and how to keep it It is packed with sensible, practical counsels. 

Some of the most notaole chanters are : **The Country Boy's Oppor- 
tunities/' "Avoid Misfit Occupations," "Getting a Situation/' "Trying 
Something 'for a While.' " "When It Is Right to Change." "Promotion 
from Exceptional Work" "Shall I Go into Business?" 

The editor of the Christian Advocate says : "There is such a thing as 
the science of success. Dr. Marden has made a study of it. He writes 
in a simple attractive style. He deals with facts. The book should ie 
in the hands of every earnest young man who wants to succeed in life^ an4 
succeed in the right way." 

Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son. 

By G. H. Lorimer. 

Expressed in the language of the stock-yards, the letters are full of 
humor as well as of sound and homely advice, the gist of which is to "live 
clean and sell hogs at profit" 

The Boy Craftsman. By A. Neely HalL 

This practical volume was written "with a view of helping boys with 
their problems of earning money as well as furnishing recreative and 
entertaining work, and to this end the first portion has been devoted to 
suggestions for the cariying on of a number of small business enterorises, 
and the second and third parts to outdoor and indoor pastimes for all 
seasons of the year." The volume is valuable in suggesting ways of earn- 
ing money as well as entertaining. Nearly every boy feels tne need of 
such suggestions to aid him in raising the funds necessary to carry on his 
work. 

How to Get and Keep a Job. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. 

"This book is meant to be practical," says the author. It will, there- 
fore, be useful to many readers, since its topics are essentially important 
to most people. It is a sensible book based on the experience not only of 
the author but of his extensive business acquaintance as well. Mr. Fowler 
is qualified by a wide and active business life for the writing of this 
book. His activity in all branches of publicity work, but especially in the 
origination and development of advertising and selling plans for American 
business houses, is well known. He is the originator of (among many 
others) the almost uniquely successful advertisement, "The Prudential has 
the strength of Gibraltar." In Boston he is conducting, for the Y. M. C 
Union, the first course of amplified demonstration of actual business 
doings and salesmanship ever inaugurated. In short, for a quarter of a 
century he has engaged in and studied business zealouslv, and has more- 
over published a number of books in which he has reduced his copious 
observations to the form of conclusions for the benefit of less experienced 
men of business. 

Bright Ideas for Money-Making. 

This is a collection of two hundred practical ideas for women for the 
making of money, most of which may be carried out at home, with a 
chapter devoted to suggestions for boys and girls. Some of the sugges- 
tions for women would also be practicable for older young people. 
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THE SCIENCE AND NATURE CIRCLE. 
Color : Green. 

*'0 Earth ! Thou hast not any wind that blows 
Which is not music; every weed of thine. 
Pressed rightly, flows in aromatic wine ; 
And every humble hedgerow flower that grows. 
And every little brown bird that doth sing, 
Hath something greater than itself, and bears 
A living word to every living thing. 
Though it may hold the message unawares." 

This Circle is chiefly devoted to supplementary reading in the 
realm of Science and Nature in books of a more informal character 
than those upon these topics used as high-school textbooks. It is also 
intended for young people who do not have high-school advantages, 
but who wish to continue their education by correspondence to the 
furtherest possible extent. The After School Qub is not exactly a 
correspondence school in the sense that it makes large promises as to 
increased income to those who work with it in the courses of study. 1 
am able, however, to give some common-sense suggestions which may 
be as valuable as those of some commercial correspondence schools, and 
perhaps the greatest service I can do for our members is to g^ve to 
those who think they cannot go to school impartial information as to 
the best way to supplement their own limited advantages. 

In order to illuminate the interesting range of topics within Ae 
reach of those who wish to read in a general way from these subjects, 
the following questions are suggested: 

What makes an iron ship float? 

Why does cold water crack a hot glass? 

What makes an automobile go? 

Why do the hills look blue at a distance? 

How does a soap bubble hold together? 

Why do onions make our eyes water? 

Why do telegraph lines hum ? 

Why is the center of a gas flame blue and the outside yellow? 

How do you find the North Star? 

How can we tell the position of a ship at sea? 

What makes a clock go? 

What is the only liquid metal? 

Why does silver tarnish and gold not? 

Why does a diamond cut glass? 

Red Fox. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 

Professor Roberts is one of the men who were indicted in Mr. Roose- 
velt's famous accusation as a "nature fakir." Nobody has ever denied, 
however, that Mr. Roberts has a genuine knowledge of the wild w^oods 
and of their inhabitants. This book, which is his best nature book, is 
least subject to criticism for attributinsr to animals human traits. The 
dramatic stor>- of a fox is told splendidly and in such a way as to bring 
the sjinpathy of the reader and to cause him to rejoice over this aninuJ 
hero's eventual triumph. The illustrations are by Charles Livingston 
Bull and are very satisfactory. 
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Our Devoted Friend, the Dog. By Sarah Knowles Bolton. 

This book of 450 pages contains more good things that have been 
said about dogs, which they deserve, than any other of which we are 
aware. It might be entitled a hero-story of dog life. The scope of the 
book may be indicated by some of the chapter headings which are as 
follows: Devotion of Dogs to Human Being^s; Dogs Saved from Fire; 
Gratitude of Dogs, Faithfulness of Dogs; Intelligence of Dogs; Devotion 
of Human Beings to Animals; How to Care for Animals; Our Duty to 
Animals. There are literally thousands of attractive incidents and the 
book is illustrated by at least a hundred life photographs. 

The Life of the Bee. By Maurice Maeteriinck. 

Probably the reader may think he is not going to like this book. It 
does not seem credible that so small a theme could suggest an interesting 
treatment, but as he goes on, absorbed in the epic story and fascinated 
by its beautiful language, he sees that he is in contact with the work of a 
master. Few, surely, can read this book without a deeper reverence for 
Nature and a larger sweep of comprehension of its mighty work even 
in little things. 

Birds and Bees, Sharp Eyes, and Other Papers. 

By John Burroughs. Edited by M. E. Burt. 

Other Papers : The apple, A taste of Maine birch, Winter neighbors, 
The weather-wise muskrat, Cheating the squirrels, Fox and hound. The 
woodchuck. A selection of John Bur rough's essays which have been 
tried and approved by children. "Burrough's way of investing beasts, 
birds, insects and inanimate things with human motives is very pleasing 
to children," and is sure to develop good feeling toward the common 
things of life. 

Methods of Attracting Birds. By Gilbert H. Trafton. 

Published under the auspices of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. A handbook on the most approved methods of attracting wild 
birds about houses and providing for their needs in winter and summer. 

The chapter headings are: "The Need and Value of Attracting 
Birds," "Nesting-houses," "Attracting the Winter Birds," "Drinking- and 
Bathing-Fountains," "Planting Trees, Shrubs and Vines." "Bird Protec- 
tion in Schools," "Bird Photography." The book contains some very 
valuable tables, such as the names of birds arranged according to the 
different species of fruit which they eat. It also contains a good index. 
Ther* are numerous pictures illustrating the text, such as observation 
boxes, nesting-houses, cat guards, shelters, and other photographs too 
numerous to mention. 

Nature's Craftsmen. By Henry C. McCook. 

A marvelous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps and 
other insects. Dr. McCook points out unsuspected marvels at our very 
doors. The book is written with special attention to the picturesque and 
unusual in insect life, and, while free from technical terms, it is thor- 
oughly scientific in its treatment 

There was no ^ater authority, nor no more interesting writer, in 
America on insect life than the late Rev. Dr. McCook. This volume is 
as free from embarrassing technical terms as such a book can be. It 
may be described as an attractive and agreeable history of our little 
brothers and sisters, the insects, and by a man who spent years in sundry 
parts of our continent in delightful contact with these Nature's Crafts- 
men. To anyone not familiar with the life of the ant. Dr. McCook's 
story reads like a fairy tsde. 
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The Boy ^X^di the U. S. Poratcn. Br Frands Roh-Whedcr. 

A stoqr foU of infonnarion and adrcntcre; deaHng in an laterestiK 
maancr. with a department of public work nmch in the pcbGc eyv. It 
tells of the pr e i e mi oQ and £gbaa:Kg of forest £res. of the regnlataoo of 
the grazing of canle a=d sbeep. the preserranon and disposstxMi of him- 
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Nctore's Garden. Bv Xdtie Blancfaan (Mrs. X. DoablcdaT^. 
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The Heart of the Andent Wood. 6t Cbades G. D. Roberts. 
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The Changing Tear: A Book of Nature Verse. 

CcoTDijcd br Tobn R- HoiranL 
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The Romance of Animal Arts and Crafts. 

By H. Coupin and John Lea. 

Apparendy, this is the first book upon a very unique subject. The 
subject title states that it is "an interesting account of the spinning; 
weaving, sewing, manufacturing of paper and pottery, aeronautics, rait 
building;, road making and various other industries of wild life." Some 
of the interesting topics dealt with are suggested by the following page 
headings: "The Underground Fortress," "Robber Crafts," "The Fer- 
fect Incubator," "Magpie Fortifications," "Cake Making," "The Ant's 
Pavilions," "A Ferocious Infant," "Parasol Ants," "Why a Spider's Aero- 
plane Rises." There are about thirty illustrations. 

The Romance of Modem Astronomy. By Hector MacPherson, Jr. 

This book will be of interest chiefly to high school students who 
are interested in the stars. There is no special effort made to "write 
down" to ]foung people yet the statements of the book are clear. The 
author begins with the earth, then talks about the moon, discusses the 
planets in turn, including the asteroids and the comets, and then sweeps 
out into space with a discussion of fire mist, the galaxy and the origin 
of the universe. There is an interesting chapter upon the early astron- 
omers and an impressive one upon light and its mysteries. The book has 
a fine tone of reverence. There are over a score of illustrations and eight 
diagrams. 

Electricity for Young People. By Tudor Jenks. 

This is neither a textbook nor a book on how to do things. It is the 
story of electricity told so that those who are not especially skilled in 
the science, who are not electricians, mathematicians or experts of any 
kind, can understand how mankind came to find out a new power in the 
world, how they learned its ways, how they invented means of controll- 
ing it. The author gives the reader some acquaintance with the men to 
whom all this is due, remembering how much their work has meant to 
us and under what difficulties it was done. He shows how by the use 
of electricity we gain power, heat, light and sound and how we extend 
our control over the earth and the living things upon and beneath its 
surface, how we save time by easier and quicker methods of sending 
intelligence and how we overcome space by better, swifter and less cum- 
bersome means of travel and transportation. There are eight full-page 
illustrations and about eighty small illustrations and diagrams in the text. 



Harper's How to Understand Electrical Work. 

By William H. Onken, Jr., and Joseph B. Baker. 

Most books upon electricity content themselves with descriptions of 
electrical instruments and working plans for making the simpler elec- 
trical devices. They do not tell anything about the philosophy of the sub- 
ject This handbook is a simple explanation of electric light, heat, power 
and traction in daily life by two competent authorities. The growing 
. boy has an unbounded regard for this particularly subtile form of energy 
and such a book as this will introduce him into a new fairyland. Some 
of the chapter subjects are these: How electricity is made and used; 
the electric light; electric heat; electric power; electric traction; elec- 
tricity in the home; electricity in farming; electricity atx>ard ship: elec- 
tric protection; transmission of intelligence. The language is simple and 
the illustrations are many and graphic There is an appendix of 50 
pages giving a complete dictionary of electrical terms and phrases. 
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THE ATHLETICS AND PLAY CIRCLE. 
Color : Red. 

"Athletics gives a new standard of honor. It supplies a splendid motive 
against all errors and vices that weaken or corrupt the body. It is a whole- 
some vent for the reckless courage that would otherwise go to disorder or 
riotous excess. It is a great aid to discipline, teaches respect for deeds rather 
than words or promises, lays instructors under the necessity of being more 
interesting." — G. Stanley Hall, 

This Circle is a group of young people mutually interested in 
wholesome play. In addition to the few standard books mentioned 
here, the Club calls attention to the much longer list mentioned under 
the title "Play Circle" in the Firelight Guild. Many of those books 
give information about play and games and dramatics for all ages. 

The correspondence of this Circle involves suggestions as to novel 
house-parties and ways of entertaining friends and guests and connects 
itself with the outdoor interests of young people by the animated cor- 
respondence between the leader and the members and the members 
with each other upon their athletic activities. 

This Circle has its stars in athletics as well as a high school or 
college, and the boy who belongs to it and sends his record to head- 
quarters has the privilege of feeling that he is competing not merely 
in his local school but with other young folks all over the country. 
There are great possibilities in this Circle ; indeed the only limit to them 
is the loyalty and enthusiasm of its members. 

Book of College Sports. By Walter Camp. 

This well-known athlete says that he writes for the boy or man who 
goes heart and soul into his sports, who wants a fair field with no favors, 
who, when he sees a better man, can give up the bat, or the ball, or the 
oar to him. who wants fair play and the best man to win. He describes 
track athletics, rowing, baseball and football. 

The Healthful Art of Dancing. By Luther H. Gulick. 

Our best book upon folk-dancing. Dr. Gulick discusses the value 
of dancing as a part of education, as to its physiology, as a wholesome 
element of physical exercise, and folk-dancmg as an art. The book 
makes little reference to ballroom dancing, but suggests how this ancient 
art, properly cultivated, might be made an antidote for the abuses of 
the ballroom and be to us and our families and social circles a source 
of joy and reasonable pleasure. 

Exercise and Health. By Dr. Woods Hutchinson. 

Dr. Hutchinson takes the commonsense view that the greatest prob- 
lem in exercise for most of us is to get enough of the right kind. The 
greatest error in exercise is not to take enough, and the greatest danger 
in athletics is in giving them up. The Chapter heads are illuminating. 
Errors in Exercise — Exercise and the Heart — Muscle Maketh Man — The 
Danger of Stopping Athletics — Exercise That Rests. It is written in 
a direct matter-of-fact manner with an avoidance of medical terms, and 
a strong emphasis on the rational, all-round manner of living that is best 
calculated to bring a man to a ripe old age with little illness or conscious- 
ness of bodily weakness. "One of the most readable books ever written 
on physical exercise." — Luther H. Gulick, M,D, 
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Dramatization. By Sarah E. Simons and Gem Irwin Orr. 

A valuable book for the home as well as the school, showing how to 
turn into form of action with the smallest scenerv and other equipment 
the English classics which are favorites in high school years. 

Track Athletics. By Arthur Swazey Jones. 

A series of ten little books upon indoor running, high hurdles, low 
hurdles, sprints, long distance running, jumping and vaulting. There are 
only about six pages of text in each book but there are ten to a dozen 
plates, reproduced from actual photog^raphs of Harvard athletes in action. 
The value of the book, of course, is in showing what "form" looks like. 

Practical Dog Keeping. By William Hajmes. 

Mr. Haynes is well known as the author of books on Terriers. His 
new book is somewhat more ambitious in that it carries him into the gen- 
eral field of Selection of Breeds, The Bujring and Selling of Dogs, The 
Care of Do^s in the Kennels, Handling in Bench Shows and Field Trials, 
and at considerable length into such subjects as food and feeding, exer- 
cise and glooming, disease, etc. 

Educational Dramatics. By Emma Sheridan Fry. 

A little book for adults who desire to help young people in dramatics. 
It is an account of actual experiences in the Children's Educational 
Theatre in New York of which Miss Fry was the director. The first 
part of the book is devoted to "a study of the laws governing real-life 
processes of contact with environment, and response in expression." This 
rather mystical phrase of the author's describes a rather mystical treat- 
ment of the philosophy of vocal expressions. The most helpful part of 
the book is the last 40 pages in which Miss Fry shows very practically 
how to work up a story into a play, how to conduct the rehearsals and 
how to fit the player to the part. These pages are full of practical hints 
and good sense and they emphasize especially the human relations between 
the director and the young people with whom she deals. 



THE HANDICRAFT CIRCLE. 

Color: Brown. 
"There never was so much room for the best as there is to-day." — W. M. Thayer. 

The young people who read this page are asked to turn back to 
the page entitled "The Crafts Circle" in the Firelight Guild. There 
one can get the attitude of The After School Club toward handicraft. 
This Circle, of course, is a continuation of the other. It is a Guild of 
boys and girls who have gotten beyond the elementary ages and most 
of them beyond the elementary stages in handwork and who wish to 
know the latest and most ingenious inventions in the field in which 
they are working. The After School Qub is starting a collection, 
which it intends to keep upon exhibition, of the finest work of its 
members and some of the honors and awards of the Qub are to be 
given to those who send in their best work for this exhibit. 
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Electricity and Electrical Magic 

A simple bcok shoving how to do 
experiments with indnctioo coils, small 



By V. E. Johnson. 



th eiecrridtT. It 
magnets and X-rajs.. 



Flying and Some of Its Mysteries. Bt V. E. Johnson. 

This small book tells how to make z fire baBoon^ z gas baUooo and 
a paracfante; also how to make kites, g^ders and model monoplanes. 



Chemistry and Chemical Magic 



By V. E Johnson. 



A small book on how to do chemical experiments and tricks. It 
shows how to make spirit pictures and sympathetic writing, how to pro- 
dnce liqoid color effects, parlor fireworki, chemical regetation, freezing 
and other novel scientific tricks. 



Hand Work in Wood. 



By William Xoycs. 



A book for teachers and older bmrs aboot the whole field of wood- 
work. It begins with logging and milling, seasoning and tools. Then it 
describes how to fit np a shc^. how to make the common joints and how 
to make the varions types of small wooden stmctures. There is a chap- 
ter on the practice of joinery and npon wood finishing. There is also s 
valuable list of books. This is distinctly for advanced students. 



Metal Work and Etching. 



By John D. Adams. 



Here are pictures and working drawings of a \-2.nety of beautiful 
objects to be made mostly out of Uiin brass. The best work could only 
be done with a teacher but no doubt many young people of high sclioc^ 
age could accomplish very creditable results by following these direc- 
tions aloncL 



The Boston School Kitchen Textbook. 



By Mary J. Linocdn. 



A standard textbook for schools recently revised. It will be help- 
ful to older girls who do not have cooking in school and who want to 
know all about cooking, taking care of a kitchen and serving food. 
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Salad^ Sandwiches and Chafing Didi Dainties. 

By Janet McKenzie Hill. 

Manv girls who think cooking dfudgerf do like to make the more 
artistic (Uiinties. This book girts careful directions not only as to mak- 
ing these various articles of food but as to the serving of them in a dainty 
fashion. Besides the recipes, there are many good pictures of various 
viands as they should appear when placed on the table. 

Housekeeping Notes. By Mabel Hyde Kitterldge. 

This little handbook was originally prepared to show poor women 
who lived down town in a great city how to keep house, but its sugges- 
tions as to the prices of household furnishings, as to doing such homely 
things as making the morning fire, washing the dishes, cleaning the table, 
taking care of food, cleaning the lamps, and so forth are so practical and 
simple that young people who want to do things right cannot help enjoy- 
ing it. 

Electricity. 

How Two Boys Made Their Own Electrical Apparatus. 
Things a Boy Should Know About Electricity. 

By Thos. M. St. John. 

Good as general informational textbooks. Most of the books sup- 
posedly written for boys about electricity and mechankrs are altogether 
too technical, and presuppose knowledge of physics and of processes 
which the boys have not. Consequently, when the boys try to follow out 
directions, they become soon involved and so get mixed up and dis- 
couraged. St. John is considered better than most, but not adequate from 
a standpoint of simplicity and concrete direction and pattern illustration. 

Harper's Machinery Book for Boys. 

Good, clear, simple. "Purpose of book to show how to take part," 
to understand the great world of industry open to us through modem 
labor-saving inventions. Gives some good practical ways and means to 
this end for bright boys to follow. 

Nature and the Camera. By A. RadclyfFe Dugmore. 

How to Photograph Live Birds and Their Nests; Animals, Wild and 
Tame; Reptiles; Insects; Fish and Other Aquatic Forms; Flowers, Trees 
and Fungi. 

"As a means of studying nature in most of its many forms, there is, 
perhaps, nothing better than a camera." 

Dr. Dug^ore was the leader and is an expert in the new movement 
of photographing live birds, animals, fish, flowers, etc. From the choice 
of a camera to the problems of "snapping" shy birds and animals in their 
native haunts — ^he here explains every step so simply as to easily be com- 
prehended, even by the beginner. 

"The reading of this book and a study of the seventy-five beautiful 
half-tones with which it is illustrated, will deepen one's love and respect 
for animate Nature." 

"Nowadays, when every school has or should have its nature class, 
we find children scarcely out of the kinderg[arten who know more about 
our wild birds and flowers than the great majority of the grown-up people 
to whom nature study was an unknown thing when they were young. 
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Tbe Story of Great Inventioiia. By Flmrr Ellswoctfa Bums. 




The astbor sars: 'The porpose of this book is to teO in simple 
gnage how cxxr grear inrestfons came into being, to depict die fife sr 
of the men who made thca. and in the tellmg of the storr to 
the working of the inrendon in the war a tor can nnderstand.^ The 
stories which are here woTen together present the great epochs im die 
kfstcrj of phjsfcs and are intended to gire to the joimg reader a oob- 
cected rfew of the waj in whkh onr great inrentions hare arisen oat 
of a scfectfSc discoTerr on one hand, and oondiiions which we may call 
social and ccc-oocifc on the other " 

This graphic narratfrc ranges from Archimedes to wirdess tekgiapfay, 
2nd i:ictzdts Tirid presentations of the conditions and drcnmstanccs of 
the greatest basic discoTcnes. Archimedes and his lerer and screw and 
disccTeries in specnc graTitj, Galileo and the relations of the eardi and 
son, Xewton and graritatioiL Watt and his predecessors in the hamessins: 
of steampower. Morse acd the te!egraph. Bell and the telephone. Fdi^on 
ai:d electric lighting and Marconi and wireless tdegraphj are among die 
stories of discoreries told szrc^br. rividhr. and with constant human inter- 
est. There is nprh-ng technicaJ or abstruse in the narrapTe, bat it is 
rather a remarkablj clean-cut series of stories of men confronted by the 
unknown, and the way they have solved the mysteries before them. It 
is the romance cf the pioneers in applied science. 



Photography for Young People. By Tudor Jenio. 

Mr. Jeaks fngenionsly combines a sketch of the history and derdofH 
ment of photography with many practical details as to how to go to 
work. **In this book." he says, "*we shall try to tell even the beginner 
how he TZ2J leam to nse his camera, his chemicals and his material to 
the be<t advantage. We shall not forget that some like to work with- 
out bothering themselves with why res'^lts come: for sndi we hope to 
give plain directions based cpon the best acihorities. For those who 
wish not only to do good work bat to be able to vary the work and to 
csderstand each step diey take, we shall try to give eqxially plain explana- 
tk-n? pointing oct the reasons for what is done.'' There are aboot f euiy 
helpful lUnstrations. 



How It Works. By Archibald WOliains. 

Boys of a mechanical bent will be interested in this book. It nrpfains 
in easy, non-technical language, the steam engine, steam tnrbine. interna l 
combostion engine, wireless telegraph, telephone: all sorts of dectrical 
apparatus, railway brakes, signaling optics, miscroscope. telescope, talking 
machines, hydranlic machinery, heating and lighting and various medan- 
isms." 



How It Is Made. By Archibald Williams. 

A good book of general information regarding machinery and mano- 
factnre of familiar articles. Good illustrations of process and of marhin- 
ery m operatioo, etc 
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THE KNIGHTS AND QUEENS. 

Colors: Red and White for boys; Purple for girls. Degfrees: 
For boys, Page, Esquire and Knight; for girls, Pilgrim, Lady and 
Queen. 

"My sword shall be bathed in heaven." — Isaiah 34: 5. 
"Our Utmost for the Highest." 

The Knights and Queens diflfers from any of the other Circles of 
the Qub. All the other Circles are devoted to doing things ; this Circle 
is especially intended for those who wish to be something. The two 
purposes of its activity are culture and character, and these lead out 
into the great third, service. This Circle is based upon the oldest and 
finest legend of the English race, the story of the Round Table. The 
members imagine themselves to be knights and ladies. King Arthur, 
after his last great battle, prophesied that he would return again and 
establish a better kingdom. This Circle is a realization of that idea in 
a chivalric kingdom in the midst of our Republic. It is a revival of the 
nobler side of mediaeval history. Each boy or girl takes the name of 
some ancient knight or modem hero and tries to represent his knightly 
traits. The boys pass through the same degrees as did the ancient 
knights: page, esquire and knight. The girls begin as pilgrims to 
Avalon, tJiat magic island where queenly women lived to heal the 
wounded knights, and later become ladies and queens. There are 
passwords, grips and mysteries, but they are not dangerous ones and 
fathers and mothers may know them. The boys and girls of this Circle 
are made individual members of the two great organizations, the 
Knights of King Arthur and the Queens of Avalon, mentioned above, 
and by wearing their badges they may make many pleasant acquain- 
tances of the tens of thousands of young people all over the country 
who are already enrolled. There are few places to-day where one of 
these organizations does not exist and, if such there be, the boy or girl 
who joins this Circle is pretty sure to gather a "castle" or "court" 
around him. 

This is the one special Circle devoted to character-building. ITie 
requirements, therefore, are not by hours but by definite achievements. 

In order to become a Page, the member must memorize the pur- 
pose, the covenant and the legend of the order and the ideals of a Page, 
as printed in a leaflet furnished to the member. He must also earn 
seventy-five points during the period of six months. Each of the fol- 
lowing items earned by six months' service counts ten points ; a record 
of three months in any one counts five: church attendance, seventy- 
five per cent, average ; Sunday School attendance, seventy-five per cent, 
average ; school attendance, ninety per cent, average ; reading a book 
upon the King Arthur legend or some heroic biography, one each 
month; earning a higher school rank than the term or half year 
previous ; handicraft work in making a spear ; winning a "tourney" in 
athletics ; helping at home for the required time daily for a month. 

To become an Esquire, one must memorize certain ideals for an 
Esquire printed upon a leaflet furnished for the purpose, must earn 
seventy-five more points in similar ways to those mentioned above of 
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which ten may be maldiig himself a shield for his coat-of-anns ; must 
prepare an essay upon the hero which he chooses for his own, must 
receive proper instruction concerning himsdf either through his parents 
or thioug^ the Qub. 

To become a Knight one must engage in active and reguizT service 
for a period of six months in the church with which he is connected or 
in some social organization aiq>roved by the Qub; he must have mem- 
orized certain id^s for a knight; he must do certain reading; he must 
possess a sword and shield and spur of his own making; and must 
answer a set of questions concerning himself and his future vocation. 

All these requirements are explained in full in the leaflet which 
will be furnished upon application. As will be readily seen, each degree 
has its special meaning. That of the Page is preparation, that of the 
Esquire is hero-worship, that of the Knight is service. 

The requirements for girls are exactly parallel, with appropriate 
changes in the matter of handicraft. These, too, are explained in the 
leaflet provided those who wish to enroll. 

In her very bright book "Concerning Children,'* Mrs. Stetson- 
Gilman calls attention to the fact that the most precious ten 3rears of 
life are those between fifteen and twenty-five. The first fifteen year* 
are comparatively irresponsible. The years after twenty-five are 
largely devoted to taking care of our own children. This means that 
all that we are going to give our children by inheritance we must gather 
for them during £ose ten years. Did you ever realize that? Of 
course you can give your children something by example after they 
are bom, but they cannot get anything by inheritance from you, and 
that is the principal riches they do get, after they are bom. 

Not only is this tme, but it is also a fact that the man you are 
going to be at twenty-five and after is being made now. How impor- 
tant then is this word of President Jordan's : "So live that your after- 
sdf — ^the man you ought to be — ^may in his time be possible and actual. 
Far away he is awaiting his turn. His body, his brain, his soul are in 
your boyish hands. He cannot help himself. What will you leave for 
him ? Will you, boy of the Twentieth Century, let him come as a man 
among men in his time, or will you throw away his inheritance before 
he has had the chance to touch it? Will you let him come, taking your 
place, gaining through your experiences, hallowed through your joys, 
building on them his own, or will you fling his hope away, decreeing, 
wantonly, that the man you might have been shall never be?" 

The Knights and Queens is for your "afterself ," for the self that 
shall be worthy to give a good heritage to the children of the future. 

Since one of the requirements by which advancement may be won 
is good reading, the list of books which follows is divided under the 
following interesting subjects: 

Fiction. 

Art. 

Music. 

Biography and History. 

Citizenship. 

Social Service. 

Inspiration (including essays and poetry). 
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FICTION. 

"Make yourselves nests of pleasant thoughts. None of us yet know what 
fairy palaces we may build of beautiful thoughts, proof against all adversity; 
bright fancies, satisfied memories, noble histories, faithful sayings, treasure 
houses of pleasant and restful thoughts, which care cannot disturb nor pain 
make gloomy, nor poverty take away from us — chouses built without hands for 
our souls to live in." — John Ruskin, 

For Young People, 14 — 16. 

Across the Campus — ^A Story of College Life. 

By Caroline M. Fuller. 

This is an excellent college story for girls. It gives a large view 
of the fun and festivities as well as the deeper purposes which make up 
the college life from Freshman through Senior year. The friendship 
which exists between Ardis, Christine and Qaire is a very fine study of 
the influences at work among girls in college life. The quiet influence 
of Claire is felt throughout the whole class, and shows how much one 
girl's simple faithfulness counts as personal influence. Christine is very 
proud and undergoes many hardships before she finds her right place 
among her classmates because she repels any friendly advances. The 
characterization of Ardis is a rare one, for its whole purpose is to show 
the consequences which follow upon the disobediences to the tmwritten 
law of honor which exists in every class of college women. Herein lies 
the g^reatest worth of the book, that it deals in a very vital way with a 
very real question or sentiment which any girl is likely to meet in her 
college life. Ardis is a very beautiful girl who is capable of noble things 
and strong friendships, but her sense of honor is a weak one, and she 
gains her own selfish end in holding office in an underhand way. It is 
discovered and the class sentiment turns against her so strongly, that she 
finally leaves college before commencement to escape the pricks of her 
conscience and to avoid the mortification her experience has brought upon 
her. 

The story is well told with an avoidance of false sentimentality and 
with a deeper purpose than often underlies girls' college stories. 

Stover at Yale. By Owen Johnson. 

"Stover at Yale" is a splendid story of the present day student life 
in our American colleges. Stover is a typical American and a born leader. 
He comes to Yale from Lawrenceville Preparatory School, where he has 
been the "big man in a big school." His keen anticipation of leading his 
class at Yale is not disappointed. He is "taken up" at once by the lead- 
ing lights in the Sophomore classes and speedily initiated into the system 
of things to which he must submit in order that he may make good for 
the college societies later on. His ambition as well as his innate aris- 
tocracy inclines him to the exclusiveness of the college societies. But as 
he comes in close contact with some of the worth-while, thinking men 
who stand outside the magic circle, his native independence sturdily 
asserts itself and he throws aside his personal ambition and goes in with 
the democratic element of his class. He is greatly misunderstood at first 
bv his old friends; but he wins out when the Sophomore societies are 
abolished. Through his leadership, his whole class is brought together 
on a democratic basis. 

The following excerpts are from two excellent reviews of this popu- 
lar book: 

"With Stover at Yale, Mr. Johnson shows himself not onlr a master 
of the art of American youth painting, but a profound thinker in boy 
psychology. He has not only classified life as it is to-day but he has 
shown the college as the laboratory in which men are formed and whence 
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annually men are turned out by the hundreds to direct and govern the 
nation and to do its thinking. He has brought out the strength and also 
the weakness of the system." 

'The undergraduate struggle is one of excitement and importance 
that will profoundly interest any reader entirely aside from college affilia- 
tions, for this is not a book for the 'coUe^an' and his relative solely, but 
for every one interested in the working m our g^eat universities of the 
same ferment that permeates American life generally." 

For the Honor of the School. By Ralph Henry Barbour. 

Ralph Henry Barbour is a popular author with boys. This is because 
he understands them, and writes a clean cut story about the riffht sort 
of athletics. He knows from experience that some of the best life les- 
sons and high ideals of service and good fellowship may come to a boy 
through his interest in football, baseball and other sports. 

"For the Honor of the School" is the story of a boys* school on the 
Hudson. Wayne Gordon comes to Hillton from a little Virginia town 
where he has been educated in a private school. This proves a handicap 
at first with his lessons and in his athletic interests. In fact, he has "no 
use" for athletics at first, but his interest develops through the compulsory 
work in the gymnasium, and when his enthusiasm is aroused, he enters 
on the racetrack for the final intercollegiate meet. The dogged per- 
severance which he shows in overcoming difficulties marks the character 
of the boy who is dubbed the "pluckiest and obstinatist fellow in school." 
He wins the intercollegiate race and is elected as leader of the track 
team for the succeeding year. The comradeship of the four chums, 
Paddy, Dave, Dan and Wayne, and all the good times they have together 
is a record of clean, wholesome friendship and good sport. 

One of the best things in the book is the scene where Remsen. the 
Alumni man who is the football hero of the boys, gives them a "talking 
to" on athletics just before the intercollegiate meet. He says: "I have 
a youngster at home. He isn't very big yet. Some day he'll come here 
to school. ♦ ♦ * If I had my way I'd fix his victories and defeats 
for him in proportion of one victory to nine defeats. For it isn't win- 
ning which helps a fellow get a good hard grip on the world, but losing. 
♦ ♦ * So don't despise defeat as long as it is honorable. Learn to 
make the most of it. * ♦ ♦ If I was a kind of athletic director in 
this country, I should require a verbal signature to this pledge, 'I will 
always play fair* !" 

Baby Elton, Quarter-back. By Leslie W. Quirk. 

This is a perfectly splendid story of college life. Its stirring events 
are full of the enthusiasm which inspires college and class spirit, and 
full of the heroism which makes a lad the idol of the college. The hero 
is well worth knowing. 

It tells the experiences of an all round honest boy whose straight- 
forward work in athletics won his classmates and helped win honors for 
his university. From the time of the first cane rush to the hour when he 
breaks the intercollegiate record on the race track. Baby Elton is a manly 
success all through. 

Two College Girls. By Helen Dawes Brown. 

Two College Girls is the story of Edna Howe and Rosamond Mills, 
who are roommates at college. The girls are a great contrast. At first 
they do not like one another, and the story of how their dislike changes 
into strong, warm friendship .is a verv good one. The death of Edna's 
father compels her to give up her college career. Rosamond, who has a 
large allowance of her own, arranges with the college authorities so that 
the money is provided in the form of a scholarship for Edna to finish 
her education. Of course, Edna does not know who has provided the 
money. But she proves her real ability by making her way for the most 
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part through her own effort toward self-support. The development of a 
fine and noble nature in the thoughtless Rosamond, and Edna s blossom- 
ing into sweet and genial womanhood is well told. 

Miss Ireland, whose strong personal influence is a large factor in the 
college life, beautifully illustrates the power which a noble woman exerts 
in her contact with young girls. There is a sweet love story interwoven 
with the incidents of college life. It is a good, wholesome book, adapted 
to girls 14-16. 

The New Senior at Andover. By Herbert D. Ward. 

This is a story of the famous Phillips Academy at Andover, some 
twenty years ago. The hero. John Strong, is a plain, quiet, sturdy fellow 
who, in spite of his lameness, earns his way through the Academy doing 
"odd jobs" for "Uncle Jim," which is the boys' pet name for the famous 
principal, James Tyler. He endures a good many hardships in a plucky 
sort of way, makes many friends through his loyalty to what he thinks 
is ri^ht, stands by "Doc," his chum, through his long illness in spite of 
runnmg behind in his lessons. The Principal misunderstands the reason 
for his failure and attributes it to his constant practice as pitcher on the 
Academy ball team. John Strong has been gaining his health through his 
plucky efforts at athletics, but he gives no explanation of his actions and 
leaves the Academy at the year's end with this cloud of misunderstanding 
over him. The Principal discovers his mistake, calls John Strong back, 
and he is given the means for his first year at Harvard, which he really 
deserves. 

The story is a strong one, told in a simple manly fashion, by a man 
who is a graduate of Andover, and who writes from the standpoint of 
one who loves every stick and stone and old barracks about the place. 

Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 

"This, one of the great works of fiction, is of historical value for 
its graphic pictures of the Saxons and Normans in England after the 
Norman occupation of the land." The tournament at Ashby, the siege 
of Torquilstone, the trial of Rebecca, the Jewess, — these are a few inci- 
dents in this story 

"of the days of old 
When knights were bold." 

Robin Hood, under the name of Locksley the yeoman, appears as one of 
the characters. All of Scott's novels are, of course, highly recommended 
for young people. 

Christmas Carol. By Charles Dickens. 

A ghost story of Qiristmas. "He has not only pleased us — he has 
softened the hearts of a whole generation. He made charity fashion- 
able; he awakened pity in the hearts of sixty millions of people. He 
made a whole generation keep Christmas with acts of helpfulness to the 
poor; and every barefooted boy and girl in the streets of England and 
America to-day fares a little better, gets fewer cuffs and more pudding, 
because Charles Dickens lived and wrote." Quoted by Laurence Hutton 
from the public press at the time of Dickens' death. 

Westward Ho* By Charles Kingsley. 

This probably is the finest boys' story book ever written. It takes 
the reader, in a succession of breathless activities, from England to 
America and home again, in the best days of adventure that ever were, 
the days of good ^Queen Bess. The boys who want to go away to sea, 
find their own spint embodied in that of Amyas Leigh and it may be, 
after a little serious thought, that he will see his own hot-headedness 
mirrored in that sturdy young hero's life. 
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CranfonL By E. C. GaskelL 

Mrs. Gaskell's masterpiece, which Lord Houghton described as "the 
finest piece of humoristic description that has been added to British lit- 
erature since Charles Lamb/' Calm and composure breathe from every 
page of this picture of life in a small English town during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. Have we not all in imagination visited Miss 
Tenkyns and Miss Matty, played preference at Miss Betty Baricei^s, and 
helped the Honorable Mrs. Jamieson into her sedan chair? Many girk 
of fourteen are quite able to appreciate the book's chzTrxL—Amold. 

Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott 

Sir Walter was at his best as a story teller when portraying the life 
of some adventurous hero of his own highlands. Through this sdrnng 
novel, he has immortalized the ¥randering patriot and the beautiful lake 
beside which he made his home. The young person who thinks that Scott 
is hard reading will not go far in this book before he loses himself in 
the narrative and finds himself sitting up nights to finish it. 

Kcmlworth. By Sir Walter Scott 

No one has ever put down in words a more graphic and stirring 
record of the times of Queen Elizabeth than has the 'Vizard of the 
North" in this memorable book. Across its pages, as if across the stage 
of a great drama, walk the ^Virgin Queen and her many lovers, the hap- 
less Amy Robsart, the great Shakespeare and all the other brilliant fig- 
ures of that golden age. This novel is an introduction to Warwickshire 
as well as to history and young people who travel should certainly read 
Kenil worth before they go to ESigland. 

Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, and Lovey Mary. 

By Alice Hegan Rice. 

These two stories, really one, give us the irrepressible humor of brave 
hearts that live in the midst of poverty. Some of the incidents are farcical 
and wholly improbable but the humor is irresistible and the sunshine 
atmosphere has given them a widespread influence. The story of the 
way Lovey Mary came up will be a sweet inspiration to many a girL 

For Young People, 16—21. 
The Heart of Midlothian. By Sir Walter Scott 

Around that stone heart which lies embedded in the high street of 
Edinburgh have beaten and throbbed countless other hearts. Sir Walter 
Scott bnngs before us a wondrous picture of that remarkable city and 
lets us into the atmosphere of the days of religious persecution and 
dauntless religious conviction. Jeanie Deans is one of the greatest hero- 
ines of fiction and no one goes to Edinburgh to>day without hunting up 
the cottage which is said to have been her home. Thus does the ma^c 
of the romancer make his fabled characters more real than those of his- 
tory. It is a pathetic and yet a brave story and young people have always 
enjoyed it 

Micah Clarke, and The White Company. By Sir A. Conan Doyle. 

It is said to be a regret of the gifted author that the success of his 
ingenious Sherlock Holmes stories has obscured bis more thoughtful 
work. This regret must be shared by the reader. Pleasing though Doyle's 
detective stories are, they do not compare in sustained interest and dra- 
matic power with these two splendid novels of English History. In 
them are heroic characters, stirring incidents and the expression of high 
ideals. 
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The Three Guardsmen. By Alexander Dumas. 

No doubt this is the most dashing romance that was ever written. 
It seems paced by the galloping of horsemen. The adventures of D Artag- 
nan and his three fearless comrades draw the reader with resUess haste 
from one page to another. It is a wonderful picture which Dumas pamts, 
in colors too bright for reality no doubt, of the gorgeous days of Louis 
the Magnificent. Dumas was not a moralist and this is not a book for 
Sunday School Libraries, yet it is in the main wholesome, for it speaks 
for loyalty to friends and country and readiness for duty no matter how 
difficult or dangerous. It is one of the half dozen greatest story books 
ever written. 

The Passing of the Third Floor Back. By Jerome K. Jerome. 

This modem miracle play, with its deep religious meaning, has been 
seen and enjoyed by many thousand American young people. Those 
who have seen it and those who have not will equally enjoy its reading. 
It is, as most of you know, the story of a mysterious stranger who comes 
to a sordid boarding house and whose unselfish and tactful persoiulitv 
works an almost miraculous change. Many readers beheye that the book 
is intended to portray a modern incarnation of the Qirist, but this, 01 
course, we must leave our readers to decide. 

Two Years Before the Mast. By Richard Henry Dana, Jr. 

This is the personal narrative of Richard Henry Dana, of his two 
years* experience at sea. He was an undergraduate at Harvard when 
he sailed, and this adds much to the literary charm of the narrative, which 
throughout is filled with beautiful poetic and artistic feeling. This min- 
gling of the literary with the careful seamanship makes the story a classic 
of sea life. It shows an accuracy and fidelity to details which is remark- 
able. The descriptions are picturesque. It is written in fluent style, but 
the author uses the short Anglo-Saxon words best adapted for such 
stories. He made daily entries in his notebook, and throughout this 
daily journal is disclosed his "enthusiasm, sympathy for his fellows, and 
his great interest in new scenes and strange peoples." 

In writing the book, Dana had a motive which inspired him to do 
his very best. He vowed on shipboard that he would do something to 
redress the sufferings of that class of beings with whom his lot had so 
long been cast. This vow he carried out by awakening a strong sym- 
pathy for the sailors by a voice from the forecastle in his 'Two Years 
Before the Mast'.** It is a "mighty fine*' book for any one to read 
and own. 

The book is a large volume bound in blue with cover illustration of a 
ship. It is illustrated by E. Boyd Smith, whose pictures are very realistic 
ones of sea life. 

Lroma Doone, By R. D. Blackmore. 

"A tale of Devon concerning the savage in the year 1673, deeds of 
the Doones in the depths of Bagworthy Forest, the beauty of the hapless 
maid brought up in the midst of them, the plain John Ridd*s herculean 
power and the exploits of Tom Faggus.*' 

Lorna Doone! The very name associates itself with the flowing of 
the mountain brook in the land of the Doones! Lorna, with her sweet, 
wildwood ways and gentle dignitv, caught like a caged bird in the castle 
of the Doones! "John Rida* — his name tells you of the sturdy, slow 
English lad who loved her as a child and who won her in true English 
fashion by fighting and waiting for her! The story of that first meet- 
ing, and of the later wooing in the sunrise of an English May needs 
the author's beauty of toucn. The setting of the story in its homely 
details of English country life in the seventeenth century is good in its 
simple contrast to the lonely life of Lorna in the wilder home of the 
Robber Barons. 

12 
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Ramona. By Helen Hunt Jackson. 

The story of Ramona brings us into living touch with an important 
problem of our civilization, the unjust treatment of the Indians by our 
government. In the character of Alessandro, Mrs. Jackson gives us one 
of the finest types of the Indian nature. The quiet nobility and dignity 
of his manhood is shown in strong contrast to the brutal injustice of the 
white men, and the indignities to which they subjected his home and 
tribe by their relentless pursuit of the land claimed by the United States 
government. The love story oiF Alessandro and Ramona is a pure, uplift- 
mg romance. The gentle Ramona, in her g^reat love, shares with Ales- 
sandro his life of hardships, and makes with him a beautiful home which 
is twice destroyed because of the pureed and cruelty of the white men 
toward the Inmans in claiming their land. With Alessandro, she finds 
refuge in the high mountains, and there in their safe seclusion she watches 
the sad wrecking of the brave life which has been made desolate through 
injustice. 

The storv is a sad one, told with stern reality and touching pathos 
which is wholesome in its serious purposefulness — that of bringing a grrave 
situation in our American civilization close home to the reader's heart 
The pictures of the ranch life in Mexico are well drawn. The descrip- 
tions of the gradual decay of the old Spanish Missions and the remnant 
of the fine old Franciscan Fathers is told with great ssrmpathy and beauti- 
ful appreciation. 

A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. 

This was Dickens' only historical novel. It sometimes seems as if 
he had caught somewhat of the magic of Hugo when he wrote this stir- 
ring tale of the days of the guillotine. It was a painstaking task, this 
of reproducing the Reign of Terror, and the book has been praised for 
its excellent historical atmosphere. More than that, however, it tells 
the story of a lost life redeemed in the hour of death by heroic self- 
abnegation. 

David Copperfield. By Charles Dickens. 

It adds to the charm of this book to remember that it is virtually 
a picture of the author's own boyhood. It is an excellent picture of the 
life of a struggling English youth in the middle of the last century. The 
pictures of Canterbury and London are true pictures and through these 
pages walk one of Dickens* wonderful processions of characters, quaint 
and humorous, villainous and tragic. Nobody cares for Dickens' hero- 
ines, least of all for Dora, but, take it all in all, this book is enjoyed by 
young people more than any other of the great novelist. After having 
read this, you will wish to read "Nicholas Nickleby" for its mingling of 
pathos and humor, "Martin Chuzzlewit" for its pictures of American 
life as seen through English eyes, and "Pickwick Papers" for its crude 
but boisterous humor. 

Henry Esmond. By William M. Thackeray. 

It is hard to choose which story young people should read first 
among the g^eat novels of this keen satirist and warm-hearted hero 
lover. Hennr Esmond was called by the author a "novel without a hero" 
but Becky Sharp is one of the greatest, though not the most lovely, por- 
traits in all fiction. In all the novels of Thackery there is an endeavor 
to paint some true English gentleman and Henrv Esmond is no exception. 
Perhaps next the 3roung reader will turn to The Newcomes" to read 
there the story of such a gentleman, noble even in adversity, or to 
"Pendennis" to read of one in the turbulent days of his youth, or again, 
to "The Viijginians" where our own Washington is portrayed, as he truly 
was, as an English gentleman living across the seas. 
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Nancy Stair. By Elinor Macartney Lane. 

The story of the beautiful and accomplished Nancy Stair as told by 
her father. Lord Stair, is a delightfully intimate glimpse of this remark- 
able personality. For who should know her so well as "Jock," her own 
father, who "watched her grow from a wonderful child into a wonderful 
woman; and s4w her, with a man's education, none but men for friends 
and no counselings save from her own heart, solve most wisely for the 
race the problem put to every woman of ^ft; and with sweetest reason- 
ing and no bitter renouncings enter the kmgdom of great womanhood?" 
Throughout, the story pulsates with the vivid personality of Nancy 
Stair. Little Nancy, with her wilful waywardness and her great heart, 
which held "wide room for all that be," so that Castle Stair, in order to 
keep her, must shelter all her folk, from Dame Dickenson and Father 
Michel, down to "the drey hen and the broken owl" — Nancy Stair, the 
girl fascinating and beautiful, with the charm of her poetic nature and 
her unconventional ways, the innocent daring of her coquetry with 
"Bobby Burns"; Nancy Stair, whose heart, so pure and unsullied, was 
wakened by her love for Dandie Carmichael ; her nimble wit which served 
in Dandie's hour of trial for murder, to outwit the canny lawyer, Hugh 
Pitcaim, and get her lad free of a false charge! Nancy Stair! This is 
a delightful tale of this witty, good and charming woman. , 

The Blue Flower. By Henry Van Dyke. 

Henry Van Dyke possesses the rare combination of a wonderful 
spiiitual vision and the gift of beautiful expression. He says: **Some 
short stories are brought together like parcels in a basket. Sometimes 
they grow like blossoms on a bush and really belong together because 
they have the same life in them." The central idea in these stories, which 
"have been growing together for a long time," is the search for inward 
happiness which "all men who are really alive are following, along what 
various paths with what different fortunes." "The Blue Flower" used by 
Novalis to signify poetry. Van Dyke uses to symbolize happiness, the 
satisfaction of the heart. This idea links the stories together in a beau- 
tiful way. In "The Source," "the Lost Word." the search of "The Other 
Wise Man," and in "The First Christmas Tree" always is brought out 
the truth that the inner happiness, the light of Spirit, dawns for the 
pilgrim who searches for it, in the heart of loving deed done in this 
present hour, in that love for God and man which makes the Blue Flower 
of Happiness bloom in the loving heart made sweet through lowly service 
of to-day. 

Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Edward Bulwer-Lytton. 

"A reconstruction of the splendid and luxurious Roman society of 
the first century of the Christian era, founded on the careful study of 
Latin literature and of the Pompeian antiquities; and on observation of 
modern manners and character. Brings the history of the times into 
close relation with the personal story." — Ernest A, Baker. 

Charles O'Malley. By Charles Lever. 

Adventures of an Irish dragoon in the Peninsular campaign under 
Lord Wellington. Full of accounts of daring exploits. 

The Scarlet Letter, By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

This is by common consent the greatest novel that has been written 
this side of the Atlantic It is, as were all Hawthorne's works, a study 
of the soul of man. There is little incident What takes place is mostly 
upon the arena of the heart. Here are three dark, stormy spirits, their 
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«1«rkfir»« rr\trvf<\ \fy the firif(htne]is of a pure-hearted little girL Tbe 
pttutrf til fhr f'tirifan day* in flight but accurate. No voang Americui 
•ffofil'l rorrir Ut maturity without having read this book. More agree- 
Nhlf, ari'l involving a plcanant girl-character, shining against a tombre 
bill inti*ri*«tfng background, is his "House of the Seven Gables." 

Jean Valjran. By Victor Huga 

Vlrtf»r Hugo's "I^s Miserables" is generallv considered the greatest 
novrl rvrr written, and it is appropriate that the principal character of 
thfl book br drawn apart and emblazoned to the view of the duuracter 
sttidrnt. Wf rjuotc from the editor's preface, as follows: 

"In tlir wfiolf range of fiction, there are few studies of the develop- 
inriit of chururtrr thitt equal Victor Hugo's chief hero, Jean Valjean. 
... At thut uyr when a youth first begins to feel the dawn of all 
grciit pfumibilitirn in his noiil he will always be strangely stirred by a hero 
who CiitnliiiirR tlir phynioal strength of a Sandow, the independence of a 
I'tttlirr Jitlin, the moral force of n Phillips Brooks into one impressive 
periidiiuiity. . . . There can be no more wholesome or effective way 
tif rnlurgiiig the i«i>ul of ^outh nt that peculiar age when all things seem 
pitimible. becuune nothing is yet realized, than to bring it into sympathetic 
('(tntuct with the character so dynamic, and to place it under the spell 
nf the Ntionueiit human ideasi and sentiments mutually held in wholesome 
lentiaint an in thin character, one of the very greatest and ablest creations 
of modern fiction. ... 1 have grown more and more certain that I 
iimite no iui<«take in nelectin^ this great work as worthy a place among 
the Hcluuil claHnicn and so editing it as to bring out the central character. 

It i« not Haying too much of this great work of Victor Hugo's that 
In leading it tMie CiuneH face to face with one of the highest ideals of 
loal coinpa!(!«ion and of the Oiri.'^tlv p^nvcr of forgiveness which the world 
of literature ha* ever known. The character of Monseigneur Welcome 
i!« unique in )t< In'autiful (H^rtrayal of a nature made holy through its 
lonvple relle\*tion of the I'hnst in its loving kindness and lowlv service 
tor h\nn«inity. The h\>!(pitality s^hown the outcast convict by lioiiseig- 
ne\u WeWx^me, Jean \',dieAn» and the simple faith in and protection of 
\\\\\\ w\w\\ he h49 betrayed all trust, nukes the gallev slave a man. The 
whole doxclvMMnent \*f jean Valiean^s wv"»nderful character dates from 
thu h\^nv and »s the vlitvvt rrsult of this lovelv old bishop's faith in his 
tolK^wnun undx^r >\h,itever jjuise he api^ars. Yhe ke>*note of Jean Val- 
wsin*3» htx* \^t nx^Me scr\iv>e is the honest intesrity of conscience which 
wdl Ux^t lot hun be tv> liimsclf v^r tv> anv^ther in order to shield himself* 
a^^^^ an aU embtaoMXj: ohArity N^rn of self- sacr: nee. 

KkluiU C^rv^, . Bv Winston ChurchilL 

\n t>'< v«o \vV. \\;r.s;.^;\ Ohurch*.*! j::\e$ to u$ the life and adven- 
t\ovs \M K N>4\vt v'^ATwl A i:r«;VrrtAn of the Mir>*lind oMony in the cinie 
»w^t ^mnws^v.^ tN^ Vrts^T^OAn Kew^utviv H.e rfLit« i»>5t int e r e sti ngiy 
tV A*\^ wNAt^i ot >'< VxKvx! Ar.vl >v>«?;s trA"^vod ac^ jo gives as many 
^*>.*V^>ttv* ji;-,vAx^< ot ;V x\v\*r,*,4t !;:> :r, the Socth at th:$ persod. When. 
1^^^svc•^ 5>v t^\\fc\>Vx\ ot >s wUr Kv>JirJ! :* k>£:urToi by the ptrates 
A^si ^vxv^sv' vvv*^ V'.< ut^s^v^.'.^ tAtif S *o>j^ ?^:sl Joc«w wb? carries 
> ^A xN4^ > X »»Nvv\t^t xv-^^oi tv* Ix'oioc tWv^t bor Vrtrurs b£$ mders inaj 
v\vkc ?>v;v> >fc ;> xvv ot tSf -Nv< nwaxSriK^ jOs£ :in.'^:3e charKtcrs of 
iVt: t "iN"^ tV S«\^ ot tSr jir^-jLt s>eji *^: Skw^^k: t'^e *Bi 

'!' V o' ,S* <r\Nfct ^hV^\v* ^-^t :>* ^f<rvc ^'»'?< & t-trr rriJacac 1=1* sy 
Nk Vnv ♦•v,c-V ^v :V j:i^v t^f ot rSf ^^[ijrisi: j s '- ii r y *f ti£s tme a 
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great dramatic power, and the marvelous courage and coolness of the 
ero, John Paul Jones, who seven times regained the fight when it was all 
but lost, is set forth with thrilling intensity I 

The love story of Richard Carvel and Dorothy Manners, the "belle 
o' London Town,'^ though a simple Maryland lady at heart, is told very 
delightfully. The story is a strong one, the plot powerfully constructed, 
and told with direct simplicity. It is a story which bears evidence of 
the author's deep research for his historic settmg, his wide understanding 
of men and his ability to write a good novel. It is a book which, on 
account of its historical aspects and value, should be read by every young 
person. 

The Honorable Peter Stirling. By Paul Leicestor Ford. 

The Honorable Peter Stirling is said to be a story based on the inci- 
dents in the career of Grover Cleveland. Peter Stirling is a young lawyer, 
who makes his first reputation in fighting a case where impure milk has 
poisoned a little child. His simple eloquence in stating tne truth wins 
him a practice at once. He is drawn into politics, becomes the "boss" of 
a tough downtown ward, and uses all his sturdy influence to have clean 
politics and to make for right conditions in the tenements by establishing 
pure food laws, etc. His forceful purposefulness and fearless honesty 
overcome all obstacles, for bosses and voters alike find that the man 
who tells the truth on all occasions and who fights a thing to its finish 
is bound to win out Peter's love story is a delightful episode appear- 
ing amid the more serious problems of the world. For Peter, this sensible, 
plodding, matter-of-fact Peter falls head-over-heals in love with a dainty 
slip of a girl, Leonora, who winds him about her finger and leads this 
great, simple-minded lover of hers a pretty dance before he finds out that 
she loves him. 

The story is well written, the plot is a powerful one, and the develop- 
ment of Peter's character under the pressure of circumstances a remark- 
able study. The love incident is full of delicate humor and poetic charm. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. By Dinah Maria Mulock. 

"John Halifax, Gentleman" — ^the title is the story reduced to its high- 
est terms. The innate manhood, which is within John Halifax, lifts 
him, through his own self-mastery, from his estate of homeless orphan, 
first to the humble position of driver of hides in Abel Fletcher's tan yard. 
Then he becomes master workman and the right hand man of his em- 
ployer, who relies upon his able judgment and keen understanding of 
men in times of crisis. Because he is one of nature's noblemen, he 
becomes a leader among men; the rich owner of the mills, the prosper- 
ous country gentleman, John Halifax, Esquire, of Beechwood Hall. Hia 
marriage to Ursula March, one "to the manor bom" and the fruition 
of their love in a happy home life with their family of children is a 
delightful story of English domesticity which flows along with a simple- 
serenity, very powerful in its influence. 

The deepest note in the story is sounded in the friendship betweeiv 
Phineas Fletcher and John Halifax, a David and Jonathan relationship in 
which one man's soul is fast knit to that of another in wholesome and 
noble daily intercourse. This is surely one of the hundred best books of 
the nineteenth century. 

The Little Minister. By J. M. Barrie. 

Mr. Barrie's picturing of Scottish village life and characters is a 
delightful one in his story of "The Little Minister." Gavin Dishart, 
untned and tremendously m earnest in his high calling, is given duirge 
of the Auld Licht Manse in Thrumms, where he at once becomes the 
property of all the Kirk and village folt subject at all times to their 
fond interference and severe criticism. His experiences are told with 
the mingling of quaint humor and delicate pathos which characterizes 
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the author. The story of the Little Minister's manly love for and loyal 
holding to the Egyptian, a fascinating gipsy girl, who crosses his path, 
is a lovely glimpse of the power of a true mans love; and the awakening 
of thoughtless, untamed Babby to the deeper meaning of life through her 
love for Gavin is told with great tenderness and beauty. The plot is a 
strong one and is given with true dramatic power. 

Ben-Hur, A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 

Ben-Hur is a classic story of the greatest epoch in history. It is also 
one of the most successful examples of modem romantic fictioxL It dis- 
plays great familiarity with Oriental customs and habits of mind. The 
story reveals ability and vivid powers of description. 

This is a tale of the Christ, in very truth, for the life of the Man 
of Nazareth is portrayed with a realism and beauty which carries the 
reader into the very scenes in which the Christ was a Man among men. 
The coming of the Wise Men; the birth of the Baby in Bethlehem; the 
healing ministry of the Master are told with a power not found else- 
where, apart from the Bible. The story of Ben-Hur, the youn^ Jew, 
forms the main plot of the book. Ben-Hur, under false accusation, is 
sold as a galley-slave by the hated Romans. He serves an apprenticeship 
of three years and then is released from his bondage by a kindly master, 
a Roman noble. Afterwards he avenges his hatred toward Marcella, the 
Roman, by winning the chariot race. The description of this chariot race 
is one of the most powerful in English literature. Ben-Hur's search 
for his mother and sister, whom he finds just at the hour when the 
Christ heals them of leprosy, is very beautifully told. The book is sure 
to make its deep and lasting impression upon the boys and girls who read 
it, and it is one to which they will return again. 

The Virginian. By Owen Wister. 

The Virginian is a story of Wyoming Territory in the early period 
between 1864 and 1890, a story of the days when the West was still in 
its wild and wooly state and the Cowboy of the Plains was a picturesque 
but roughshod reality. The Virginian is a fine specimen of this unique 
product of western civilization — in his strong quiet nature, true to its 
trust as foreman of the ranch, and true to his friends, and in his bigness 
and silence born of the long contact with the great stretches of prairie 
land, and the far reach of the mountains. The keen wit and love of fun 
which finds its outlet in the uncouth horseplay of these primitive folk, 
yet withal the good fellowship and clean minded simplicity of the man, 
makes his characterization true to the life of the times. 

The love story of the Virgfinian and Molly Stark, the Vermont girl 
who comes West to be the school ma'am is told with keen humor and 
beautiful appreciation of a true love and its power to find the way in 
spite of all obstacles. 

Owen Wister understands the Western folk and the keen insight 
which he possesses of fine and sturdy qualities, often concealed beneath 
a rough exterior, makes his work well worth while. 

Although this book may not have the classical merit to give it a 
permanent place in American traditional literature, it fills an important 
niche in the story of our country and should be read by every young man 
and young woman of the present day. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. By Charles Reade. 

Sir Walter Besant once said that this is the greatest historical novel 
ever written and no one has written to dispute the verdict. Reade was 
a dramatist as well as a novelist and one reads this book with a sense 
of being a spectator of some great play. It is a story of the fifteenth 
century, just at the juncture of the invention of printing and the shadow 
of the influence of that mighty invention is felt through all the events 
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of the story. One of the great motives of fiction plots is that of travel, 
and the author ingeniously arranges to carry his hero through Germany 
and into Italy, thus picturing human conditions in these countries in a 
graphic way and always without tiresomeness. There are many lively 
incidents in the story and the deepening love-interest brings the book to 
an almost epic conclusion. 

The Egoist. By George Meredith. 

It would not be fair to young people to leave them without men- 
tioning the greatest novelist who has lived since Dickens and Thackeray, 
and we believe it will be wise to recommend to them his greatest book. 
"The Egoist" cannot be said to be a pleasing book in the sense of being 
"a pretty story." It is said that an English nobleman once accosted 
Meredith with this complaint: "It is too bad, Meredith, it is not fair. 
That book of yours is all about me." "No," answered the novelist 
gently, "It is about all of us." Mr. Meredith so keenly portrays the char- 
acter of a self -centered man that the reader feels himself singled out as 
the culprit, yet, though he wriggles, he cannot but enjoy the genius of 
the book. 

Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. 

There were two masterpieces, the products of this mighty mind, one 
a comedy of humanity, "Les Miserables," the other a pathetic idyl, "Notre 
Dame." The character of the little gypsy girl is one of the daintiest 
and most appealing in all literature. The author ingeniously contrives 
to put this little girl against the background of a notable cathedral and 
a tragic age, like a dove against a thunder cloud. It is a book of fas- 
cinating interest and noble theme. 

Abb6 Constantin. By Ludovic Halevy. 

One of those delicately phrased stories for which the French seem 

' to have a genius. It moves on quietly, griving incidentally vivid pictures 

of French home life and successfully portraying a simple hearted and 

unselfish Roman father, true to the ideals of his church, yet not spoiled 

in his human interest 

The Seats of the Mighty. By Sir Gilbert Parker. 

A fine romance of England both sides of the Atlantic The story 
gives a splendid picture of England in the days when she was wrestling 
with France for the possession of the new world and then turns to Can- 
ada and tells us how the battle waged among these new-found posses- 
sions. It is a heroic story with a fine love story interwoven. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. By Sir Walter Besant. 

This story is not only worth reading but it did something. Its 
description of the social needs of the poor of London gave rise to impor- 
tant means of relief. Mr. Besant dreamed what a people's palace could 
do and since then, his interesting prophecy has been fulfilled in social 
settlements both sides of the Atlantic 

Romola. By George Eliot 

Thoughtful young people will enjoy this story, partly because of its 
accurate pictures of Florence in the days of Savonarola, and partly 
because of its description of the tragfic decline of a lovable but weak 
character. Those who do not like "Romola" may like "The Mill on the 
Floss," especially its early chapters picturing the friendship of a boy and 
girl, brother and sister. 
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Lavcngro, and The Romany Rye. By George Borrow. 

Xol all Tonns pcopk wEB Ifke these two books, vhidi are pracfkallj 
ooe. bat those vho do will find them mexhanstible. Tbcj pfetend to 
be a story, bat tfaej are pracxxaEj a kistoiy of the aothof's fife with 
some embefHshments. The chapters are almost cnrriated to each other 
and one can bc^ anjiriiere and £uid that he has begcn at a good place. 
Borrow had the keenest ere for the pktnrcsqocBess of ordixiary people 
and ordinary drcsmstances. he seems to be able to get an a d%enlm e oat 
of the most mfifcdy circczistances. This is a good bedside book and a 
good book to take on a walk. 

I Cabin. By Harriet Bcecfacr Stowe. 

Tczs book is screlT worth reading for what it (Ed. A ccordiu g to 
e. its inSnence p r eclpiia ied the Cril War. Ev^ io uc is agreed that 
it had a profoond infuesce in sti iiliqg cp the probteais of ^very. It 
k&s bad a larger sale than almost any other book of fiction crer w iitt e u 
and akboogh it is crude in some details and no doubt o iq di amn in manj 
of its incide nts , it was and remains a book of tisocl It saw a terrible 
ooodiDOfi. probably with prejudice, bet it saw that coodition with tibe 
eye of gnrny and this great book, wi s i ic n with a pen of fire; cannot be 
read ercs now withocxt the deepest 



By Charks IQngsl^. 

The historians te3 ns that nobody wrcte a is?r? ^ccnraie descripiioa 
of the Golden Age of Alexandria than is giren by this gifted nordist 
in this popular story. The young reader will be more mtcrested. howF- 
ever, in the braxe tiagedf of its her oin e . — to have known Hypatiau to 
hare feh with her and to have moved with sympathy t hr ough the dark- 
ening steps of her noble career is to hare had one of the wordi while 
czpcrieaccs of life 

To Have and to Hold. By Maiy Johnston. 

Urs n-DTci of eariy Jamestown days bzs bad ar: izrmiense and weQ- 
descrred popularity. It pjctares on a large casras the early days of the 
stzLTxiy Virginia settlers. The strong character c: its heroine as it comes 
into oootact with the equally strocg character of the hero gives a whule * 
some lore story. 

The Rise of Silas T^apham. By William Dean HoweOs. 



Tr*rs was nrrer a better |»ctnre in American lit e r aim e of the bnsi- 
aess soocess of a Yaskee than this one ty ocr reteran novelist. The 
Xcir Eagiaad atmosphere, the jrwth in the dty boarding house, the 
acdacity cf oaszac^ enterprise and the hununr ty that persists eTcn in 
bcsircss shrewdness— these hare been wx>cdertnl}y portrayed ia Mr. How- 
ells' ear!y. and we chink, his best work. 
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ART. 

"For as with words the poet paints, for you 
The happy pencil at its labor sings, 
Stealing his privilege, nor does him wrong, 
Beneath the false discovering the true 
And Beauty's best in unregarded things." 

— Lowell. 

How to Enjoy Pictures. By M. S. Emery. 

The best book we know of to help young people see a lot in pictures. 
The author does not pretend to discuss the history of art or to deal with 
the personalities of the artists but she takes thirty or forty pictures and 
describes them with the most vivid detail. The young person who reads 
this book will always afterward look with more keenness and apprecia- 
tion than ever before upon pictures in galleries and illustrations in books. 

Guide to Pictures for Beginners. By Charles H. Caffin. 

This is in no sense a complete guide to individual paintings, but a 
volume of original critical judgment of the qualities required in all good 
pictures. It is illustrated by man^ examples and several diagrams. 

It is a book for those who like pictures, but who do not know why 
they like them. The author, who is an eminent art critic, analyzes "the 
feeling for beauty" and indicates the possibilities for pleasure through 
the refinement of the visual sense. In a direct, personal way, he takes 
up the different principles which enter into an appreciation of art, and 
explains with force and clearness how the artistic sense may be developed. 

Older young people will enjoy his more advanced book, "How to 
Study Pictures, pp. 513, published by the Century Co., New York, in 
which he ingeniously places opposite each other paralleled or contrasting 
artists, schools and pictures. Even the amateur feels that he gets an in- 
sight into some of the purposes and ideals of the artists by this care- 
fully worked-out method. 

Young People's Story of Art. By Ida Prentice Whitcomb. 

Because of its fullness and its multitude of illustrations this is the 
most satisfactory reference book of art for young people who are old 
enough to be interested in its history. The human side of the artists and 
the picturesque details of the story of the great pictures are dwelt upon 
interestingly. Architecture and Sculpture as well as painting are dis- 
cussed. The book comes down to Watts and Manet. There is nothing 
about American art 
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MUSIC. 



"Makers of song, did you say? 

Finders of song, be it told: 
The music we fashion to-day 
Is centuries old. 

Only we look and we see, 

Only we hear and we sing. 
Only we find in the tree 

And we find in the spring 

The beautiful thing." 

Young People's History of Music. By Ida Prentice Whitcomb. 

A charmingly written history of music from beginning, especially 
from the bio^aphical side. Interspersed are descriptions of the various 
kinds of music and of musical instruments. The illustrations are mostly 
portraits. 

What is Good Music. By W. J. Henderson. 

"Author intends this book for those who find pleasure in listening 
to music and who wish to have that pleasure based on judgment rather 
than on fancy. In part one he considers the qualities of good music: 
rhythm, melody and harmony; vocal forms; the content of music Part 
two is devoted to the rendering of music, instrumental and vocal." — 
Carnegie library, Pittsburg, 

Masters of Music — Their Lives and Works. By Anna Alice Chapin. 

The newly awakened interest in musical literature has produced much 
of value to general readers, but there is need of a concise and simple 
work on music such as this, especially adapted to the uses of the general 
reader, with biographies and a characterization of their work. 

Miss Chapin tells the stories of the composers and their creations in 
a very simple sympathetic way. They live and move as men in a world 
of men, not simply by right of their great works. The author has a 
rare gift of sympathetic insight into the characters of which she writes, 
and of the time and environment in which they live. 

Operas Every Child Should Know. By Dolores Bacon. 

This volume is neither a history of the opera- form nor a work of 
criticism, but an admirable introduction to the operas which everyone 
should know. It tells the story of the opera; the most interesting events 
in the composer's life ; gives snatches of the melody and the names of the 
original cast. 

Orchestral Instruments and What They Do. 

By Daniel Gregory Mason. 

This book, as its title indicates, is intended to describe the structure 
and tonal qualities of each of the instruments in an orchestra. It treats 
of them not only in particular but also in combination and contains a 
great deal of interesting information to boys and girls interested in in- 
strumental music about the musical possibilities of wood and string in- 
struments. 

How to Listen to Music. By H. E. Krehbiel. 

This is a book for an earnest amateur who thinks he has no ear 
for or appreciation of music It tells what constitutes the qualities of good 
music, describes rhythm, melody and harmony, the vocal forces ana the 
rounding of music, instrumental and vocal. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

"Read how others strove, 
Till we are stouter; 
What they renounced, 
Till we are less afraid; . . . 
Brave names of men 
And celestial women 
Passed out of record 
Into renown." 

— Emily Dickinson. 

The Life of Jesus of Nazareth, with Eighty Pictures. 

By William Hole. 

This seems to us, for many reasons, the one permanently satisfactory 
illustrated life of Jesus for young people. The story is told in scriptural 
language. The color illustrations are the most naturalistic and yet poetic 
collection that has ever been produced by any artist, being far more 
spiritual in suggestion than the popular Tissot illustrations. There are 
introductory prefaces by Dean Sinclair and Dr. George Adam Smith, 
the former giving a helpful outline of the biography and the latter of 
the scenery of the sacred story. There are eighty helpful notes on the 
pictures at the end, explaining the actual place which the artist chose as 
the basis of each illustration. 

My Dogs in the Northland. By Egerton R. Young. 

"For years, with great dogs," says the author, "I toiled and often 
with them was in p^reat perils. Much of my work was accomplished with 
their aid so I believe in dogs and here in this book I have written of 
some of them and their deeds." This is the story of Mr. Young's noble 
work in the Eskimo reg^ion of the northwest. Those who like to read of 
adventure will find this book one to rejoice in greatly. Some of his other 
interesting books are entitled "On the Indian Trail/' "Algonquin Indian 
Tales," and "The Apostle of the North." 

Adrift on an Ice-Pan. By Wilfred T. Grenfell. 

This is a strong story; and a valuable one to give a boy at the age 
when love of adventure and hero worship are uppermost. The bio- 
graphical sketch which opens the book gives a good account of Dr. Gren- 
f ell's life and character. The life and work of this noble medical miss- 
ionary is told with brevity and comprehensiveness. The establishment 
of the mission to deep sea fishermen is founded on this simple appli- 
cation of the gospel message, "When you set out to commend your gospel 
to men who do not want it, the only wav to go about it is to do some- 
thing for them which they will understand." This is the practical way 
in which Dr. Grenfell has done his wonderful work. 

His narrative of his thrilling adventure with his eight dogs, caught 
adrift on the ice-pan. is told with a simplicity which is almost bluff in its 
directness! The picture he gives is a very graphic one. It shows the 
dogged perseverance of the man, and his wonderful resourcefulness in 
seizing every possible opportunity for holding[ to life. One feels all 
through his peerless courage and undaunted faith in God. 

Perhaps the most effective telling is that given in the homely lan- 
guage of the fishermen who rescued nim. "The first thing he said was 
'ow wonderfu' sorry 'e was o' gettin' into such a mess an* givin' we th* 
trouble o' comin' out for 'unl' 

The Brooklyn Eagle says: "A tale that will not find many duplcates 
for courage, resolution, and never-give-upedness in the history of the 
race." 
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History of the United States. By John Fiske. 

This is a splendidly compact and comprehensive history of our 
country. The language is fine, vivid in its word pictures, and the work 
is constructive. Th^ historian uniquely combines a fine original philo- 
sophic viewpoint which produces a scholarlv source book, with the charm 
of simple narrative which makes it a delightfully readable story of 
America. 

The Making of an American. By Jacob A. Riis. 

That fact is stranger and more romantic than fiction is wonderfully 
proven in this remarkable autobiography of this great hearted Dane, who 
has so well proven what the making of a true American means. The story 
of his life is told in a straightforward way, and the darkest spots in his 
early experience are lighted b^ his never failing sense of whole souled 
humor. Jacob Riis is a splendid type of American citizen to give to any 
boy. His honesty and justice, his jovial good fellowship and all embracing 
charity toward the weak and unfortunate, his hot headed indignation over 
unfairness and injustice, his splendid power as a reformer manifested in 
his keen searching out of wrong conditions, and then "everlastingly 
keeping" at it through press and public until the right prevailed, all mark 
a fine, noble, everyday type of the real American citizen. 

The story of his love life is a verv wholesome and romantic one, and 
the vein of romance interwoven with the account of his political and 
business career makes the book very delightful reading. 

Careers of Danger and Daring. By Qeveland Moffett. 

This book consists of a series of ten graphic stories of the risks 
bravely run every day by our heroes' of peace as follows: (I) The 
Steeple Qimber; (II) The Deep Sea Diver; (III) The Balloonist; (IV) 
The Pilot; (V) The Bridge Builder; (VI) The City Fireman; (VII) The 
Aerial Acrobat; (VIII) The Wild Beast Tamer; (IX) The Dynamite 
Worker; (X) The Locomotive Engineer. 

From the up-in-the-air adventures of "Steeple Jack" to the under-the- 
sea experiences of the "Deep Sea Diver," there is one constant succession 
of dramatic incident and hairbreath escapes. These are told from the 
standpoint of first hand contact with the "Fireman," "Bridge Builder,** 
"Dynamite Worker," et al. These accounts show not only moments of 
darinp; which test courage, but long-continued practice necessary in the 
workmg out of all difficult problems and the development of the best 
traits of character. These sketches are calculated to act as an inspiration 
at the period of heroism in a boy's life. 

Fighting a Fire. By Charles T. HilL 

A graphic and interesting picture of the heroism of a fireman's life. 
This is an excellent collection of sketches and stories which relate in a 
dramatic way the thrilling experiences of a fireman's career, from the time 
he is trained as a raw recruit in the fireman's school to the time when he 
proves his clear-headed practical understanding of how to meet emergen- 
cies by rescuing a fellowman from a burning building. There are many 
straightforward accounts of the scientific facts which are connected with 
the conduct of a fireman's vocation; in management of the offices, appa- 
ratus used, methods employed in fighting a fire, etc. The author relates 
many interesting incidents which show the hardships which these brave 
men undergo and the heroism which they show, and he does it with a 
sympathetic insight born of practical experience. 

"There is probably no branch of the public service in our greater cities 
that awakens such a responsive chord in the hearts of all who admire 
bravery and daring as the fire department Every city in the United 
States shows local pride in its firemen. Each claims that its department 
is one of the best, if not the best, in the country." 
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An Island Story. By H. E. Marshall. 

A child's history of England. The biogn'aphical side is emphasized 
and the treatment is romantic. Large volume with colored pictures. Its 
companion volume, "An Empire Story," traces the development of the 
British colonies. Uniform with these is "Scotland's Story." These three 
volumes arc most attractive in make-up and treatment.— O/co//. 

The Story of My Life. By Helen Keller. 

Letters and experiences of this well-known girl with an account of 
her education by Miss Anne M. Sullivan, her teacher. A wonderful 
biography. 

Mark Twain said, "The two most interesting characters of the nine- 
teenth century are Napoleon and Helen Keller." The beauty of language, 
the poetry of imagination and power of vivid description acquired by tnis 
girl in the face of the greatest handicaps is marvelous; and the narrative 
of how her education made such things possible is of absorbing interest. 
Helen Keller gives delightful glimpses into the world of books and of her 
rare acquaintance with men of letters and other celebrated people. 

It is with reverence that the reader takes up the life story of one who 
from her childhood has seen the world only through the eyes of others, 
and whose soul has opened and expanded to great beauty under the blight 
of great affliction. 

Miss Keller admits that it was with a kind of fear that she lifted the 
veil that clung around her childhood like a golden mist; but that she has 
done so, and with such beautiful inspirations it is a matter for gratitude 
to those who would learn the inner beauty of life from one who can never 
know its outward glow. 

Helen Keller's experience is a great example of what life may hold 
for the afflicted, and in the annals of friendship no gn'eater will ever 
appear than that between the little blind girl and the one who came to 
"reveal all things to her." 

The Boy*s Parkman. Compiled by Louise S. Hasbrouch. 

The best introduction to Parkman. The editor gives us ten selections 
from his works, including "The Discovery of the Mississippi," "Indian 
Tribes and Traditions," "The Fall of Quebec" and "The Siege of Detroit." 
All the chapters have to do with Indians, their manners, customs and 
activities. Parkman in early life was enabled to know the Indians at first 
hand, at a time when they had changed scarcely at all from the aboriginal 
red man. Profusion of detail makes the stories like the accounts of eye- 
witnesses. The book is a delightful introduction to the works of the man 
whom John Fiske described as "the greatest American historian." 

Life, Letters and Journals of Louisa M. Alcott. 

By Ednah D. Cheney. 

Mrs. Cheney shows great wisdom in her authorship of this delightful 
book which is almost an autobiogrraphy, for the skillful editing of the 
delightful journals and letters of this famous woman "lets her speak 
mainly for herself." Mrs. Cheney says: "Of no other author can it be 
more truly said that of Louisa M. Alcott that her works are a revelation 
of herself. She rarely sought for the materials of her stories in old 
chronicles or foreign adventures. Her capital was her own life and 
experiences and those of others directly about her; and her own well- 
remembered girlish frolics and fancies were sure to find responsive enjoy- 
ment in the minds of other girls. It is therefore impossible to understand 
Miss Alcott's works fully without a knowledge of her own life and 
experiences. ♦ ♦ ♦ Herself of a most true and frank nature, she has 
given us the opportunity of knowing her without disguise; and it is thus 
that I shall try to portray her, showing what influences acted upon her 
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through life, and how faithfully and fully she performed whatever duties 
circumstances laid upon her." 

Louisa M. Alcott had the rare good fortune which an heir of millions 
might envy, of living all her life in the society of the noblest men and 
women. Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau and Miss Elizabeth Peabody were 
the constant companions of her childhood and youth. It was from them 
her standard of character was formed and she could never enter any 
circle higher than that in which she had breathed from a child. From her 
earliest years, she was her mother's confidante, friend and comforter. 
Her dream of success was not fame nor glory, but of that time when 
she could bring that weary pilgrim into that chamber called Peace and 
there bid her sit with folded hands. And it all came true. 

Mrs. Cheney is a wise biographer who has selected the best from a 
fine life's own record to tell its history. She gives a very keen analysis 
of this vital, vivid character. The portrait she has drawn of this simple, 
practical, unselfish woman, who lived such a full and busy life for others, 
the record of her trials and struggles and overcomings and the account 
of the way in which her life work as an author was the direct outgrowth 
of her own rich and varied experience, will prove an inspiration to every 
girl who reads it 

In the Days of Queen Elizabeth. By Eva March Tappan. 

This is the story of Good Queen Bess from the time of her birth to 
her ripe old age. Miss Tappan gfives a sympathetic interpretation of this 
popular Queen, which is, at the same time, a very impartial portrayal of 
her character as a charming but inconsistent woman. Her vanity and love 
of display, her policy are all given in many incidents which are delightfully 
interwoven in the narrative. The pictures of Merrie England at this 
period are well drawn, and one sees with vividness the gorgeous pageant 
of court life, and thrills with the history happenings of the period as 
though it were a near and living experience. Miss Tappan's power as a 
biographer lies in her ability to tell things in a delightful and natural way, 
and to weave the historic incidents into charming personal narrative. 

The Oregon Trail. By Francis Parkman. 

In the preface the author says: "The wild west is tamed, and its 
savage charms have withered. If this book can help to keep their memory 
alive, it will have done its part. ♦ ♦ * The sketches appeared in 1847. 
A summer's adventures of two youths just out of college might well 
enough be allowed to fall into oblivion, were it not that a certain interest 
will always attach to the record of that which has passed away never to 
return. This book is the reflection of forms and conditions of life which 
have never ceased, in great measure, to exist. It mirrors the image of an 
irrevocable past." 

This account of the adventures of two young men in the days of *46 
gives rare photographs of the early pioneer and emigrant time, and the 
opening up of our western country before it became civilized. It g^ives 
the experiences of a party of English and American gentlemen who crossed 
the continent for the pure pleasure of discovery and exploration. This 
book gives a close view of the prairie in all its beauty and dangers, the 
picturesqueness and idiosyncrasies of the motley group. 

Shakespeare the Boy. By William J. Rolfe. 

This rather unusual title suggests a most unusual book. The author 
is the Shakespearean scholar and critic so well known to youn^ people 
who are studying Shakespeare in school. The present volume is not a 
formal criticism of the plays of Shakespeare, but rather an attempt to 
give young people some glimpses of rural life in England when Shake- 
speare was a boy and to help them to a more intimate acquaintanceship 
with the Plays. The following divisions of the work show the general 
scheme: Part I, His Native Town and Neighborhood; Part II, His 
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Home Life; Part III, At School; Part IV, Games and Sports; Part V, 
Holidays, Festivals, Fairs, etc. 

The book not only talks familiarly of the early life and associations 
of the great dramatist, but is also full of interesting allusions to the Plays, 
which the author explains in the new light which he throws upon them. 
There are copious notes in the way of references and explanations of 
obscure passages in the text. The print is good, the illustrations clear 
and plentiful. It is in every respect an admirable book either for the 
general reader or the young student of Shakespeare. 

A New England Girlhood. By Lucy Larcom. 

This autobiography of a New England girl is told in a sincere and 
beautiful way. It gives the picture of the New England village life of 
fifty years ago, as seen through the eyes of an imaginative, poetic girl. 
One feels drawn to the simplicity and goodness of the people through the 
description of their home life. Lucy Larcom's work in the mills throws 
a clear light upon the thoughts and actions of these working girls which 
it will be well for us to see. The mill hands were, many of them, earnest, 
refined women, who were seeking independence in the time when it was 
not so easy for a woman to become self-supporting. So the pictures of 
their lives present higher standards for the working girl than generally 
prevail in our day. Miss Larcom's description of her own imaginative 
childhood is a valuable contribution to the field of child study. 

Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. By George Herbert Palmer. 

Few women of her time were more widely loved than Alice Freeman 
Palmer. As an early President of Wellesley College and a pioneer in the 
higher education of women she expressed ideals that should be familiar to 
our girls. President Eliot said: "To my mind this career is unmatched 
by that of any other American woman. Mrs. Palmer's life and labors 
are the best example thus far set before womanhood." 

This biography enjoys the distinction of having been written by the 
husband of Mrs. Falmer, who is himself an eminent educator and man of 
letters, holding a Professorship of Philosophy at Harvard University. The 
narrative is divided into four periods or chapters, beginning with the 
"Family Life" of Mrs. Palmer; second, the "Expansion of her Powers" 
up to her graduation from Michigan University in 1876; her "Service to 
Others" up to her marriage, and last, the "Expression of Herself up to 
her death in 1902. 

The rare literanr style of the writer, and the treatment of so inter- 
esting and inspirational a personality makes the narrative charming, 
appealing and stimulating. 

Florence Nightingale. By Laura E. Richards. 

This biography of Florence Nightingale is good in its simple telling 
of a noble life. Mrs. Richards has the charm of enthusiasm and sympa- 
thetic interpretation combined with the straightforward relating of facts. 

The pictures of her childhood are well drawn in their prophecy of 
her great life work. They show the little girl who played with her sick 
dolls, nursing them back to health; who cared for the shepherd's dog till 
his broken leg was mended ; of the young maidens who helped the village 
people in their hours of sickness. With wonderful vividness and sympathy, 
Mrs. Richards tells the story of the "Angel of tlie Crimea." When the 
call came for volunteer nurses, she was the first to respond. In the 
Barracks Hospital she faced the most awful conditions. No woman in 
history ever has faced a more difficult task than Florence Nightingale in 
this emergency. "She met it as the g^reat meet trial, quietly and calmly. 
A frail and delicate woman, she stood twenty hours at a time without 
flinching." Her executive ability was wonderful. She accomplished 
wonders in a short time. Longfellow's tribute to her in which he calls 
her the "Lady with the Lamp" is a beautiful symbol of this noble woman. 
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History of England. C. R. L. Fletcher and Rudyard Kipling. 

This is an excellent history of England told in a spicy and compact 
way. The narrative is delightful in that the authors have eliminated so 
much of the tiresome detail which characterizes so many English histories. 
The large perspective of important periods and crucial events and famous 
personages is given in vivid portrayal and with swift action. The prose 
portion of the book is written by Professor Fletcher. The narrative is 
^ interspersed with poems by Kipling, giving various incidents in the history 
in his own peculiar style. It is a splendid book adapted to young people. 

Decatur and Somers. By M. Elliot Seawell. 

The author shows a fine appreciation of the character and achieve- 
ment of these brave naval captains. The "brilliant, picturesque figure of 
Stephen Decatur" is strongly portrayed; and "the dashing and splendid 
quality" of his achievements which "leave a blaze upon the page of 
history" are told with ^eat dramatic force. The story of the destruction 
of the Philadelphia frigate in the harbor of Tripoli is given in a most 
romantic and thrilling way. 

The "gentle, lovable character and quiet, undaunted courage" of 
Richard Somers are brought out in vivid contrast to the generous, impetu- 
ous, domineering Decatur. The fine friendship between these two men 
is a noteworthy incident in American history and is sympathetically drawn 
by the author. Her account of the intrepid young Se well's rash attempt 
to destroy the ships in the Tripoli Harbor and the consequent loss of the 
brave young naval captain and his courageous crew of thirteen in the 
"Intrepid" is given with rare dramatic emphasis and appreciation of the 
great tragedy. 

The Son of Light Horse Harry. By James Barnes. 

This life of the great Southern statesman and Confederate General is 
told with a clear understanding and sympathy calculated to awaken a great 
love for Robert E. Lee in the heart of everybody who reads it The 
main body of the narrative deals with that period of his life when, during 
the Mexican War, he played the part of Aide-de-Camp to General Win- 
field Scott. During this war he proved himself invaluable as a scout, an 
engineer, staff officer, infantry leader. He had indefatigable perseverance 
in overcoming difficulties, showed marvelous powers of physical en- 
durance; his bravery and sagacity easily made him a leader among his 
soldier comrades and the right-hand man of Winfield Scott. The meeting 
of those two great generals, Lee and Grant, "each simple and direct in 
their conduct under the weight of a great responsibility, and each looking 
forward with mutual hope and desire to the building of a future in which 
their followers should forget all enmities and hand-in-hand labor in the 
building"; this meeting marks a great event in American history, and is 
impressively told in the story. The author shows a fine appreciation of 
this great and noble man. "No purer life, no more unselfish personality, 
no more chivalrous gentleman ever lived, nor no one better fitted to bear 
the honored inheritance of an honored name." 

A Life of Grant for Boys and Girls. By Warren Lee Goss. 

This is the only good biography of the great general and president 
which has been dedicated expressly to the boys and girls of America and 
written from material gained at first hand. The biographer was a soldier 
who served in Grant's armies from 1861 to 1865. He knew the general 
personally, was intimately acquainted with public events during his two 
administrations, and in addition to these facts is an experienced and 
skillful writer. 

Mr. Goss's book contains the complete history of Grant's life, of his 
struggles and trials, of his achievements. The lessons to be drawn from 
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his life story are set forth in simple style suitable for a jroung audience, 
although many of the events in it are described with a vigor of graphic 
description that will attract older readers. 

The only criticism of this volume is that it makes General Grant a 
sort of demigod. It shows him to have been almost superhuman in 
prescience and freedom from error. 

Historic Giris. By Eldridge S. Brooks. 

This is an excellent series of simple stories of famous girls, from 
many lands and far-away times, who have done interesting things. The 
strength of the stories lies in the fact that Mr. Brooks makes one feel 
that all of the heroines were real girls with the same dreams and deeds 
and hopes and loves as is the maid of our own twentieth century. It is a 
book full of goodly company for girls, and is worth living with for a time. 

"Stories such as Clotilda of Burgundy, the Girl of the French Vine- 
yards; Woo of Hwang-Ho, the Girl of the Yellow River; Elizabeth of 
Tudor, the Girl of the Hertford Manor." 

Quoting from the preface: "In these progressive days, when so 
much energy and discussion are devoted to what is termed equality and the 
rights of woman, it is well to remember that there have been in the distant 
past women, and girls even, who by their actions and endeavors proved 
themselves the equals of the men of their time in valor, shrewdness 
and ability. 

"This volume seeks to tell for the girls and boys of to-day the stories 
of some of their sisters of the long ago — girls who by eminent position 
or valiant deeds became historic event before they passed the charming 
season of girlhood. 

"One truth stands out most clearly — ^the fact that age and country, 
time and surroundings, make but little change in the real girl-nature, that 
has ever been impulsive, trusting, tender and true, alike in the days of the 
Syrian Zenobia and in those of the modem American school-girl." 

The Youth of Washington. By S. Weir Mitchell 

Dr. Mitchell has, in a very delightful way, caught the spirit of the 
life and times of George Washington. In translating this spirit into an 
autobiography, supposedly written by the great man himself in a retros- 
pective glance at his youthful days, the author treats the subject in a 
fresh, unique way. So much has been written of the fictitious cherry tree 
type of anecdote that much of the real greatness of the Father of Our 
Country has become hidden in hackneyed fable, which is unfortunate. 
This story of the youth of Washington is full of the dignity and stately 
courtesy of the time in which he lived. The events of his early days and 
the narrative of his friendships; his home life; his training as a surveyor; 
his youthful career as Colonel Washington in the French and Indian War, 
are told with a rare appreciation of the character of this man, and with a 
freedom from bombast which is delightful. The language is unusually 
clear and beautiful. 

The book is admirably adapted to youth and to older boys and girls 
entering college. 

The Story of Washington. 

By Elizabeth Eggleston Seelye, Edited by Edward Eggleston. 

In an excellent preface, Edward Eggleston says: "While seeking to 
give pleasure by the selection of interesting material and by the manner 
of telling the story, the greatest pains have been taken to keep the 
narrative in strict conformity to the facts as established by the best 
contemporaneous authority and the careful researches of our critical age. 
No subject of biography has suffered more from overlaudadon than 
Washington. His well-poised character, the never- failing public spirit 
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evinced in his career, and the rare fitness of his great qualities to their 
fortunate opportuni^, captivated the imaginations not only of his country- 
men, but of the world. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"Not only was the Father of His Country an object of worship to 
the generations following him, but he had to suffer the still further 
misfortune of becoming a model. * * * Under such treatment, Wash- 
ington as a man disappeared from view, and there was left instead a mere 
plaster cast. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"This present account ♦ ♦ ♦ while giving careful attention to his 
military and administrative acts, has spared no pains to record as far as 
and moroseness as a schoolboy. His powerful will and military genius 
possible those details of his life and those personal anecdotes that preserve 
to us the living man." 

So well has Edward Eggleston stated the purpose of this work that 
little comment is needed beyond the saying that Elizabeth Seelye has 
admirably succeeded in her accomplishment of this aim. Many of the 
famous incidents and events of his boyhood and manhood are told in a 
very natural and delightful way, which reveals the man to us in the simple 
relations of life as he really was. She gives many interesting details as to 
his home life, his habits and characteristics, which show him as a strong 
man with lovable and unlovable traits. The events of his military career 
are told with clearness and show a keen discernment of the value of this 
man as a great leader. It is the best biography of "The Father of Our 
G>untry" for young people. 

% 

The Boys' Napoleon. By H. F. B. Wheeler. 

This is a clear and readable life of Napoleon which chronicles his 
career from childhood to his Waterloo. It is a well written biography, 
which emphasizes the military genius of the great leader and shows the 
loneliness of this man among other men. The author has set forth with 
special clearness the conditions which made the Man of Destiny possible, 
and, while he refrains from unduly eulogizing or condemning, he has 
shown the results, beneficial or the reverse, of his marvelous career. 

The author shows much wisdom and keen discrimination in his 
analysis of Napoleon's character. The story of his boyhood is well told. 
It reveals his great love and lovalty to his mother, family and to his 
native land, which continued all through his life, and shows his loneliness 
and love for the exact sciences appear early. In the first period of the 
French Revolution his overwhelming ambition and his scheming and 

{dotting to gain his own ends become apparent. His wonderful power of 
eadership is well brought out in the account of his career as commander 
of the army of Italy. His capacity for remarking small incidents, which 
indicated special ability in men, and for remembering them years after- 
wards in finding people for special service in military or governmental 
affairs is very marked. 

Home Life in Colonial Days. By Alice Morse Earle. 

This book gives a delightful account of home-making and house- 
keeping in the olden days. The author tells in a very interesting way 
about such old time industries as candle making, hand weaving, spinning, 
etc It is beautifully illustrated with pictures showing the furniture, home 
life and occupations of colonial times. 

The Story of the Crusades. By E. M. Wihnot-Buxton. 

An interesting history for older young people with many splendid 
illustrations. The book begins with the story of Mohammed and takes up 
each of the crusades in turn, including the Children's Crusade. There are 
many vigorous battle scenes and strong descriptions of characters, of 
Peter the Hermit, Bernard, Richard the Don-hearted, Dandolo and of the 
capture of the Holy City. 
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Royal Edinburgh. By Margaret O. Oliphant 

This book, with her "Makers of Florence" and "Makers of Venice," 
is to be recommended as among the best to introduce young people to a 
love of history. Mrs. Oliphant was, as is well known, a novelist, and she 
writes history in the spirit of romance. It is a trite phrase, yet true in 
her case, to say that her histories read like novels. No better books could 
be read to get the human side of three great cities in which brave deeds 
have been done than these. 

Up from Slavery. By Booker T. Washington. 

The simple and inspiring story of the early struggles of the leader 
of the colored race in this country. Without undue pride or self -conscious- 
ness, Mr. Washington in telling the story of his own early poverty, of the 
prejudices which he met and overcame, of the success which followed, has 
not only set a high goal for colored youth, but has given white men a 
deeper respect for the possibilities of the negro. 



CITIZENSHIP. 

"The land we live in seems to be strong and active. But how fares the land 
that lives in usT Are we sure that we are doing all we ought, to keep it in 
vigor and health? Are we keeping its roots well surrounded by the fertile soil 
of loving allegiance, and are we furnishing them the invigorating moisture of 
unselfish fidelity? Are we as diligent as we ought to be to protect this precious 
srowdi against the poison that must arise from the decay of harmony, and 
honesty, and industry, and frugality; and are we sufificiently watchful against 
the deadly burrowing pests of consuming greed and cankerous cupidity? Our 
answers to these questions made up the account of our stewardship as keepers 
of a sacred trust."— C/ror^r Cleveland, 

*Tlic American Government. By Frederic J. Haskin. 

This volume deals with the actual machinery of this great government 
of ours. We quote from a double-leaded editorial which appeared in the 
Philadelphia North American as follows : 

"Nearly every American, with sufficient intelligence to take an interest 
in politics, has a general knowledge of the organization of the government 
under the constitution. He knows that it has three departments — execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial. He understands in a large way that Congress 
makes the laws; that the executive, of which the President is the chief, 
administers the laws; and that the judiciary, of which the Supreme Court 
has the last word, interprets those laws. 

"But that is about all he knows of a great human machine which 
enters so intimately into his life, which is so powerful in its influence 
for his happiness, for his moral, intellectual and material advancement or 
retrogression. ♦ * ♦ 

"Books there have been galore — ^books on the abstruse philosophy; 
books on the constitutional histories of each function of government 

"But the citizen who wanted a complete and compact volume on the 
actual operations of his government, one that would tell just how a bill 

f[>es throu|;h Congress; how a constitutional question is brought to the 
upreme Court; how the State Department looks after his interests in 
Paris or Ashantee or the Kurlie Islands; how his army is organized, fed, 
operated ; how his navy is kept in constant fighting trim ; how the protec- 
tion of monopoly is given to genius through the Patent Office; how a 
thousand or ten thousand other things that affect him vitally are done — ^he 
could find no answer in the libraries of the world. 

"But a book has at last been published that does answer the questions 
of the American who wants to know how the great machinery of his 
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national government is operated The title of the book is 'The American 
Government' Its author is Frederic J. Haskin. Mr. Haskin is a ncws- 
. paper man of years of experience. He is the head of a large bureau at 
Washington that serves the news of the capital to newspapers in many 
parts of the country. His work has brought him into contact with nearly 
every bureau of every department of this government He knows from 
personal observation how the governmental machine operates. He has 
told this in simple, straightforward language." 

The Land We Live In— The Boys' Book of Conservation. 

By Overton W. Price, with a Foreword by Giflford Pinchot. 

This book gives a comprehensive and interesting view of our great 
country and its natural resources. Mr. Price shows in a graphic ¥ray, by 
means of imaginary journeys taken to the different parts of our country, 
the great waste of our natural wealth which has resulted from our wanton 
neglect and shortsightedness as a nation. By means of comparison with 
the careful preservation of forests, etc, in foreign countries, he gives a 
potent object lesson, and with great justice he shows the way in which 
our government is conserving its great resources for the future use of 
its citizens, in the Nation's oversight of our great forests and farming 
areas. The author gives some very practical suggestions, as to a boy's 
personal responsibility in the matter of conservation, in that he owes it to 
his country that he become intelligent on the subject, and that he shall 
know the dangers which threaten a careless usage of our present natural 
resources. This is a clear and simple treatise on conservation, which 
should be read by every wideawake boy. 

Regarding this book, Gifford Pinchot says: "I have never seen so 
good a statement of the great conservation problem at this. 

'This country of ours belongs far more truly to the bojrs and girls 
than it does to us older people. They will live in it and enjoy it longer 
than we shall, and everything that happens in it, every bit of waste, and 
every saving of waste, will affect their lives more than it does ours. We 
are only the trustees, taking care of the country for them until they are 
ready to take care of it themselves." 

SOCIAL SERVICE. 

"We should so live and labor in our time that what came to us as Seed 
may go to the next generation as Blossom, and that what came to us as Blossom 
may go to them as Fruit That is what we mean by Progress. 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 

The Good Neighbor. By Mary E. Richmond. 

An excellent little book showing young people how social needs are 
best met by personal, thoughtful, slalled contact The book shows how 
each one of us can be a good neighbor among the poor in the same way as 
the Good Samaritan was by coming where they are and taking care of 
them. 

The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. By Jane Addams. 

Miss Addams, who has lived and worked among the poor for many 
years, give us an interpretation of the longings and temptations of young 
people in the great city. She shows us how these longings ought to be 
met and how these temptations may be overcome. Though the book states 
many hard problems, it faces them with a buoyant helpfulness and leaves 
us with a feeling that we ought to be up and doing something for those 
who need our help, not because they are less good, but because they are 
less fortunate than ourselves. 
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Euthenics. By Ellen H. Richards. 

A most interesting book dealinp^ with our city to make better condi- 
tions for the human race. Euthenics Mrs. Richards defines as *^ygiene 
for the present generation." One would hardly suppose that she could 
make sanitation and legislation as interesting as she does. She shows 
how most sickness among children and most failures among men and 
women is caused bv the neglect of conditions for which all of us are to 
blame and which, all together, we can remedy. One of the most attractive 
features of the book is the inspiring quotations with which each chapter 
begins. One of the best of them is this, and it is really the kej-note of 
the book: "Democracy means that the best of all life is for all. and that» 
if there are many who are incapable of entering into it, then they must be 
helped to become capable." 

The Spirit of America^ By Henry van Dyke. 

This is not a great book, but it is a very interesting one. Dr. van 
Dyke was trying to tell some educated Frenchmen what America is like. 
He took it for granted that they did not know very much about the soul 
of our people. One who reads this book should put himself in the attitude 
of a foreigner who is trying to understand America. If we do not feel 
that we know much about our own country, we shall find it most inspiring 
to read what he says about the self-reliance, the fair play, the will power 
and the social co-operation of the American people. 

The Long Day. 

The True Story of a New York Working Girl As Told By Herself. 

As one magazine writer has said, "This is a piece of fiction which is 
unfortunately true." It is a narrative of the conditions which confronted 
a working girl in New York, and although written anonymously, repre- 
sents the author's own experiences and observations. The author states 
in her epilogue: "As a matter of fact, only time, place and names are 
sometimes changed or transposed for obvious reasons." 

When this volume first appeared in 1905, probably more space was 
given to it by newspaper reviewers and more comment was elicited from 
social workers than any other book of that period. We will quote one 
of these comments. 

From Katharine Symon, formerly associated with Miss Jane Addams 
at Hull House: "The Long Day * * * is a live story. The fearful 
struggle of the girl to earn her bread, her brave fight against the influence 
that tried to suck her down into the whirlpool is a heart-interest story 
that far transcends the maudlin pathos of so many of the so-called problem 
novels. The author has, seemingly unconsciously, succeeded in doing what 
so many writers have consciously striven for and failed to achieve. She 
has written down in black and white the spirit of a city; the book is a 
prose epic of New York as well as a faithful record of toil." 

We decided to include this volume in our catalog of selected books 
for two reasons: (1) It may spare many a country girl the experience of 
coming to a big city for work when she might better stay at home. (2) It 
is calculated to awaken a keen sympathy with and humanity for her less 
fortunate sisters who must struggle in the work-a-day world 'mid hard 
conditions. The book is a fair, unbiased presentation of a much agitated 
and often over-sentimentalized social problem. 

The Coming Generation. By William Byron Forbush. 

"Here is the first endeavor to furnish in a single volume a short, 
readable account of all the forces that are working for the betterment 
of American young people." Dr. Forbush has long been an authority 
on bo^ and girl problems, and the book is the natural growth of his vast 
experiences. It is a remarkably clear, instructive and stimulating book. 
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INSPIRATION. 

The Boys' Round Table. By William Byron Forbush. 

A handbook describing an organization of bo^s of high-school age 
who follow the ideals of the highest chivalry, utilizing especially the story 
of the first great English king and combining with that the later versions, 
heroic biography of every age and elements of imaginativeness and mystery 
which are especially fascinating to youth. The members take the names 
of the great heroes of history and engage in a variety of many activities, 
especially in the way of good fellowship, handicraft, fine reading and serv- 
ice to others. 

The Queens of Avalon. By William Byron Forbush. 

A pamphlet containing a description of an organization of girls of 
high-school age who live out the ideals of the queens who dwelt upon the 
fabled island of Avalon, the magic country of peace and purity, of whole- 
someness and healing. In this organization is a fulfillment of a wish once 
expressed by Ruskin that there should be **a true order of chivalry in 
which both boys and girls should receive, at a given age, their knighthood 
and ladyhood, by true title, attainable only by certain probation and trial 
both of character and accomplishment" This organization has a delightful 
play-element. The members take the names of the great heroines of the 
world and enter into a great variety of activities, especially of music, 
housewifely crafts, fine reading and social enjoyment. The book gives all 
the necessary directions and mcludes the rituals used in the initiations. 
The society is not a secret one. 

Why Go to College. By Qayton Sedgwick Cooper. 

A serious discussion of college life and college influences, both on 
the undergraduate and the alumnus is here published by a man who, 
from experience and broadmindedness, has been able to put forth his 
unprejudiced thoughts regarding all that can be said for or against 
American college system. 

His insight into the general characteristics of the undergraduate, his 
love of naturalness, his sense of humor, religious tendencies and honor 
system are worthy of study both to the man who is considering a college 
education for his sons and to the teachers who have undergraduates in 
their charge. The attitude of student to professors and vice versa, 
fraternities, class organization, traditions and the college spirit, are taken 
up with frank criticism as is the chapter upon reasons for n:iving to 
college as gathered from statistics obtained by the author during ten years 
of travel among college men. The position of the college graduate in the 
world forms the subject of the last chapter. 

Working One's Way Through College. By Calvin Dill Wilson. 

The aim of this book is to speak informingly and sympathetically to 
those whose heart's desire is to gain college and university training but 
do not see their way to that goal. It is a practical book concerning self- 
support for boys and girls, with direct reports from American colleges 
as to what students have actually done. There is an index to the colleges 
of America, with the prices of tuition at each. 

Ideals for Girls. By Mrs. Frank Learned. 

This book is a series of talks to girls on the ideals of life. The 
subjects are well chosen and hold a wide range of interest which, with the 
qualities of helpfulness, high integrity and sweet womanliness that they 
inculcate, make the book of value in the development and strengthening 
of character. 
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Professions for Girls. By T. W. Berry. 

This book presents in a clear and helpful manner the best way in 
which a woman should set to work who desires to enter any profession 
that is open to her, such as teaching, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, nurs- 
ing, sanitary inspector, handicraft, library work, civil service, etc. It is 
written from the English point of view, but is none the less applicable 
to American life and times. 

The Call of the Twentieth Century. By David Starr Jordan. 

Though a simple book and evidently written originally as a lecture, 
nothing finer and more inspiring is available within equal compass, as a 
stimulus to young people who are preparing themselves for the places 
which are to be open to them in our present century. Though not giving 
a detailed discussion, the author takes up in succession the various pos- 
sible vocations, but the strength of the book is its virile appeal to genuine 
manhood. No better book could be placed in the hands of a high school 
boy by his father than this. 

A Girl's Student Days and After. By Jeannette Marks. 

'The wisdom which comes from experience of life and the skill which 
a cultured person acquires from literary work*' enters into this delightful 
book, written by a college woman who understands the everyday situations 
in which the young college girl finds herself, and so can give to such topics 
as "The Ideal Freshman," "Friendships," "The Student's Room," "The 
Right Sort of Leisure," "Fair Play," etc., the breezy wholesomeness of 
sensible advice and true inspiration. 

Girls and Education. By L. B. R. Briggs. 

This little book contains some very helpful suggestions for "the girl 
who would cultivate herself," showing how the reading of good books may 
serve as a large means of self-culture, for the "girl at graduation" ; touch- 
ing upon the Targe values and meanings which life may hold for her, and 
for the "college girl," telling of the sane view and large perspective which 
is the heritage of every true college woman. 

Farm Boys and Girls. By William A. McKeever. 

Though written for parents, this book is one of the very fiiiCst to be 
read by older boys and girls upon a farm. It discusses the building of a 
good life and shows what factors have their place in turn. It points out 
the possibilities of the country home, of the country church, of the country 
school and of the county Y. M. C. A. Dr. McKeever talks about how 
much work a farm boy or girl ought to do, the social training required 
by both, the farm bo/s interest in the business, the business training for 
the country girl, what schooling each should have. There are two very 
valuable chapters, one upon the farm boy's choice of a vocation and the 
other upon the farm girl's preparation for a vocation. 

Are You Going to College? By William C. Schmeisscr. 

The reviewer of this book has become hardened to books of advice 
for boys, but this seems to be an unusual one. The author is a college 
graduate and an athlete and a successful man, not a minister, whose 
experiences are recent enough to be still fresh in his mind. The book 
ans>yers a great many questions that a boy's father cannot answer because 
his information is out of date. The writer lays a great deal of emphasis 
upon athletics, but his attitude toward the subject is wise and helpful. He 
deals with such practical subjects as how a freshman ought to behave, 
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the arguments for and against fraternities, hazing, girls, the best sport to 
tackle, relation of studies and college courses^ etc This book read by 
an entering freshman will shorten his future list of regrets and increase 
his satisfactory memories. 

The Strength of Ten. By Winifield Scott Hall, M.D. 

In a private letter. Dr. Hall said to a mother, "Don't appeal to your 
boy's morals; appeal to his manhood. He won't wish to be a sissy and 
you can make him understand that he need not be one." This book 
would help any parent to make the appeal suggested. It sketches the 
characters of Ab, the primitive man who discovered the value of the bow 
and arrow; of David and Galahad and other heroes. The qualities of 
great men are then summed up and the book ends with a presentation of 
the "Steps Into Young Manhood," and we are told what is the effect of 
missteps upon the life. There is no better book than this for boys to read 
if it is desired to give them a Imowledge of fundamental physical facts. 

A Plea for the Younger Generation. By Cosmo Hamilton. 

This distinguished young dramatist has made an impassioned plea for 
the right of youn^ people to know and to know properly the facts con- 
cerning their physical nature and impulses. The author agrees with Dr. 
Winfield Hall that the greatest force for morality is idealism. "Don't 
teach sex hygiene by drawing analogies between human nature and that of 
animals and thus send the boys and girls loose upon the world to imitate 
the animals if they choose. Touch their imagination. Let them have 
faith. Let them believe in being clean because there is some other person 
to whom to answer than the teacher and the policeman." 

The Three Gifts of Life. By Nellie M. Smith. 

Modern ideas advise serious instruction of young gjris in sex hygiene 
and this book was published as a treatise upon a "Girl's Responsibility 
upon Race Progress," the "Three Gifts" being the three attributes given 
to the different forms of life by means of which they are enabled to 
progress. The contents, with an introduction by Thomas Denison Wood, 
A.M., M.D., is divided into four chapters including Plant Life, Animal 
Life, Human Life and the Gift of Choice. 

From Youth Into Manhood. By Winfield S. Hall, M.D. 

There has been demanded for some time in addition to literature 
for young men and older boys, a book that can be placed in the hands 
of pre-adolescent and early adolescent boys of about the ages eleven 
to nfteen. This book is intended for boys of those ages, and its publica- 
tion was upon the request of a number of men who are workers with 
boys, especially in the Young Men's Christian Association. It is sane, 
dignified, scientific, and yet popular. 

Boys, Girls and Manners. By Florence Howe Hall. 

This little volume was prepared in the hope and belief that it may 
prove both useful and interesting to boys and girls, as well as to those 
m charge of their social education. The rules are given not as dry and 
dusty skeletons, but as living organisms, clothed in the tissue of anecdote 
and illustration. 

Questions of High School Boys. By Jeremiah W. Jenks. 

This is the best textbook for a short discussion course for high school 
boys. Most of it has also been used successfully by girls. It takes up the 
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practical moral problems which occur in everyday life among young 
people, whether in school or not, who are over fourteen years of age. 
Such matters as gambling, social amusements, the use of money and time, 
each are outlined by brief discussion and crisp question. There are blank 
pa^es for note-taking. This book would be very useful in a club of 
senous-minded young people or in a Sunday school class. 



What Can Literature Do for Me? By C. Alphonso Smith. 

Here is a fresh approach to literature. Other writers have written 
books of literary biography and criticism for high school pupils, but Pro- 
fessor Smith, of the University of Virginia, takes up the practical ques- 
tion which every alert boy and girl asks, what is it good for? He shows 
how books reproduce the past, how they make us understand the present, 
how they reveal to us beauty of common things, how they interpret and 
express for us our ideals. He brings together in a very ingenious way 
great passages from literature which illustrate each one of these points. 
There is no better book than this to help young people want to read what 
is worth while. 

Golden Poems. Edited by Francis Fisher Browne. 

This collection, now over a ouarter of a century old, has been recently 
revised, and adds to its proved worth the freshness of the new verse 
which has been added to it. As a collection it stands between the classic 
severity of Palgrave's "Golden Treasury" and Chappie's "Heart-Throbs." 
There is much that is fine, much that is pleasing and a little that is com- 
monplace but popular. It contains almost everything that is familiar, and 
many worth fu! fugitive verses. All the realms of lyric poetry are entered, 
and the choice from the American treasury is of course very full. There 
is some ingenious endeavor to put together poems upon a similar theme 
for comparison. As a large, varied and lyrical collection at a moderate 
price none other excels it 



An American Anthology. Edited 1^ Edmund Qarence Stedman. 

This is, no doubt, the best collection of American poems that has 
ever been brought together. The editor himself was a poet and critic of 
no mean rank. The selections are arranged by periods, dates and authors. 
There are many thorough indices. It is, of course, not intended to be read 
through at once, but as a reference to our poetical literature it is most 
complete. Young people will enjoy dipping in it from time to time and 
will find it worth while to have convenient for purposes of reference. A 
companion collection by the same editor is entitled "A Victorian Anthol- 
ogy." Both these books were originally intended as interpretative of two 
others by this author, one a history of America and the other of recent 
English literature. 

Poems by Henry W. Longfellow. 

Longfellow has been called "the children's poet" and so perhaps he 
will always be known. After his days of great publicity, there was an 
apparent decline of interest in his verses, due perhaps to the critics who 
saw in him only an imitator and a moralist We are beginning to see, 
however, that he was our greatest ballad writer and that he did a great 
service in bringing the riches of the old world as well as the romance of 
the new to our mmds and hearts. His longer poems, "Hiawatha," "Evan- 
geline" and "The Courtship of Miles Standish," are true and worthy 
pictures of the spirit of the early days and the early settlers of America, 
but he is loved and will be remembered more for his shorter poems of 
tenderness and sympathy. 
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Poems of Action. Edited by David R. Porter. 

The best anthology for boys. Even those who think they do not "care 
for poetry" cannot help liking this virile collection of soldier songs and 
tunes of courage. We commend it to all you who 

"Count the life of battle good 

And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all to earth." 

Poems by John G. Whittier. 

No one ever loved New England more than did our Quaker poet and 
no one ever wrote her praises more beautifully. "Snowbound" will ever 
endure as the one most perfect picture of a New England winter in the 
country ever painted. But Whittier will be longest remembered, as he is 
cherished in England as well as America to-day as our greatest devotional 
poet There are deep places in the heart that Whittier touches that are 
not found by many poets who are more famous. 

Poems by James R. Lowell. 

The unevenness of Lowell as a poet has prevented his being loved as 
are Longfellow and Whittier. At his highest, he rises higher than any 
other American poet, and at his lowest, he drops farther. Every young 
heart responds to the "Vision of Sir I^unfal" and marches with his great 
"Commemoration Ode" and loves the music of many of his lyrics. Few 
are thoughtful enough to appreciate his greatest song, "The Cathedral" 

Poems of Robert Bums. 

Bums is one of the immortals whose life and works need to be read 
together.' Not all the songs of Burns are to be recommended to young 
people, but they cannot do any harm if they are read side by side with 
the story of his life. In simple love of Nature, in praise of the home, in 
the passionateness of young love, Bums remains the greatest singer of 
the English-speaking world. 

Stories from Shakespeare. By Thomas Carter. 

Eleven stories from Shakespeare's romantic plays. The author not 
only re-tells these famous stories, but he includes some little helpful 
comment of his own. Thus, the book becomes a companion to rather than 
the substitute for the reading of the plays themselves. Another valuable 
feature is the frequent and natural introduction of dialogue and descrip- 
tion from the plays themselves. The book contains sixteen very beautiful 
color illustrations. 

Poems by Sir Walter Scott. 

The "magician of the North" is the greatest story teller who ever 
lived, whether he speaks in prose or sings in verse. The youth who thinks 
he does not like poetry has learned to like "The Lady of the Lake" and 
"Marmion." In these stirring songs one sees reflected the courage of 
Scotland and the marvelous beautv of her scenery. Scott was not an 
analytical poet and he did not soar high, but no narrative verses have ever 
been written to compare with his. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By Oliver Wendell Hoknes. 

Full of alert wisdom, droll humor, and shrewd observation of life. 
The scraps of poetry are among his finest verse. 
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RECORD SHEET. 

Identification. 



1. Full name 

2. Address 

3. Date of Birth 

4. Nickname 

5. Grade in School 

6. Health 

7. Father's Business 

8. Most Interested in What Church . . 

9. Name and Address of Your Chum 
10. His Characteristics 



Possessions. 

Do you have 

1. An Allowance? 

2. An Athletic Outfit? 

What sort? 

3. An Automobile? 

4. A Savings Bank Account? 

5. A Collection ? 

Of what sort ? 

6. A Diary? 

7. A Garden that you tend yourself ? . . 

8. A Library of your own? 

About how many books ? 

9. Music Lessons? 

What Instrument? 

10. Pets ? 

What are they ? 

11. A Scrap Book? 

12. A Society or Qub? 

What is its Name? 

Do you belong to any Church Qub? 

13. A Vacation ? 

Where do you spend it? 

14. A weekly income of your own 
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15. How do your opportunities on the whole compare with those of 
your favorite hero in history? 



Abilities. 
Can you 

1. Cook? * 

2. Dance? 

3. Do first aid? 

4. Do Shorthand? 

5. See more than seven stars in the Big Dipper?. . . 

6. Set up a Camp? 

7. Talk more than one Language? 

If so, which? 

8. Typewrite? 

9. Swim? 

10. What is your Grade in School? 

Particularly good in what studies? 

Particularly poor in what studies? 

11. What Athletic Teams, if any, do you belong to? 

12. What are your best Athletic Records? 



13. YOUR MAJOR CHARACTERISTICS 

Which of these alternatives is your characteristic? 

Of course, each person has a share of both. If you think you are 
somewhat evenly divided in any respect you might mark it in approxi- 
mate per cents. ; for example: ^'Mental dexterity, 40% ; manual, 60%." 

Physical strength, or (as measuring capacity 

Physical weakness for hard bodily toil) 

Mental quickness, or (preferring school work or 

Manual dexterity , shop woiic or business?) 

Settled or (as indicating fondness, or not, for 

Roving keeping at the same task) 

Indoor, or 

Outdoor 

Directive, or (as measuring ease in assuming 

Dependent responsibility) 

Original (creative), or (better at planning or 

Imitative at executing?) 

Small scope, or (preferring a fine or a big 

Large scope piece of work?) 

Adaptable, or (salesman-type or 

Self-centered statistician type?) 
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Deliberate, or 

Impulsive 

Good music sense, or 

Poor 

Good color sense, or 

Poor 

Manual accuracy, or 

Inaccuracy 

Mental accuracy (logic), or 

Inaccuracy 

Concentration (mental focus), or 

Diffusion 

Master of emergencies, or 

Slow in emergencies 

T)rpically, one who stands, or 

Causes to move 

(These questions are based upon those used by Dean Herman 
Schneider, of the University of Cincinnati, in seven years' experience 
with over 500 students.) 

14. How do you think your natural abilities compare with those of 
your favorite hero in history as those were manifest about your 
age? 

Interests. 

I. In which of the following topics are you particularly interested? 
Put a cross after those that interest you, a double cross after those 
in which you are somewhat proficient 

Art Gardening 

Astronomy Girls (for boys) 

Aviation Handicraft 

Bee Farming Invention 

Birds Leather Working 

Boys (for girls) Machinery 

Business Music 

Carpentry Photography 

Camping Printing 

Chemistry Painting 

Civics Poultry 

Cooking Scholarship 

Electricity 
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2. Mark with a cross the kind of stories you are fond of; with a 
double cross those of which you are particularly fond. 

Animals Biography 

Chivalry History 

Humor Invention 

Indians Poetry 

Religious School Life 

Sea Sports 

Success War 

Love 



3. What is your favorite indoor game? 

4. What is your favorite outdoor game? 

5. At what hour do you usually go to bed ? . . 

6. What did you do each evening last week? 



7. When you have a holiday, how do you spend it ? 



8. For what do you spend your money? 

9. If you had a thousand dollars left you, what would you do with it? 



10. Are you especially fond of good clothes ? 

11. Do you put things back in their places? . 

12. What tools do you most like to use? . . . . 

13. Where do you get the books you read? . 

14. What do you most easily remember? . . . 



15. What is the title of your favorite picture? 



16. What character in history is your hero? 

17. What living person do you most admire? 

18. If you were going to hire a boy or girl to work for you, what would 
you want to know about them? 



19. What vocations have you carefully examined ? 



20. What one have you particularly considered? 

21. Is making money essential to you in the vocation which you 
choose? 

22. What do you think now is the best business for you ? 

Why? 
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23. If 3rou should not succeed in that, what would you do? 

24. In The After School Club, which would you rather do — strengthen 

your weak point or strengthen your strong point? 

Having answered all these questions and read your answers over, 

in which section or sections of The After School Qub do you wish 
at this time to be enrolled? (Check not more than two.) 

Vocation Study Business Popular Science 

Athletics Handicraft Knights and Queens (a 

fraternity and sorority for practice in courtesy, chivalry, citizen- 
ship, service) 

CONDENSED RECORD. 

A copy is kept in the Records of The After School Qub, to com- 
memorate your achievements. 



This member joined The After School Qub 19. 

Joined the Circle 19. . . 

Passed the First Degree 19. . . 

Passed the Second Degree 19. . . 

Passed the Third Degree 19. . . 

Joined the. .'. Circle 19. . . 

Passed the First Degree 19. . . 

Passed the Second Degree 19. . . 

Passed the Third Degree 19. . . 

Joined the Circle 19. . . 

Passed the First Degree 19. . . 

Passed the Second Degree 19. . . 

Passed the Third Degree 19. . . 

Joined the Circle 19. . . 

Passed the First Degree 19- • • 

Passed the Second Degree 19. . . 

Passed the Third Degree I9- • • 

Gained Honors as follows : 



Won Awards as follows : 



19. 
19. 

19. 

19. 
19. 

19. 
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Abbe Constantin, 183 

Achievement Clubs, 159 

Across the Campus, 173 

Adam's Dream and Two Other Miracle 

Plays for Children, 64 
Adrift on an Ice-Pan, 187 
Adventures of a Brownie, The, 99 
Adventures of Billy Topsail, The, 110 
Adventures of Pinocchio, 195 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, The. 115 
After School Club: What It Is, The, 11 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, 102 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 183 
Amateur Theatricals, 63 
American Anthology, An, 201 
American Boys' Handy Book, 91 
American Government, The, 195 
Animal Secrets Told — , A Book of 

"Whvs," 81 
Animal World — A Book of Natural 

History, The, 82 
Animals of the World, 83 
Anne of Green Gables, 114 
Anne's Terrible Good Nature, 100 
Arabella and Ariminta, 34 
Are You Going to College? 199 
Art, 185 

Art Crafts for Beginners, The, 90 
Assembly Song Book, — Rix, 129 
At Home in the Water, 61 
At the Back of the North Wind, 106 
Athletics and Play Circle, The, 166 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 202 
Awards, 56 

Babette Qub, The, 86 

Baby Elton, Quarter-Back, 174 

Baby's Bouquet, The. 33 

Baby's Opera, The, 32 

Baby's Own Alphabet, The. 27 

Badges, 57 

Beard Birds, 39 

Beautiful Joe, 82 

Beautiful Joe's Paradise, 82 

Bee People, The. 78 

Beginning Wood Work At Home and 

In School, 90 
Bcn-Hur, a Tale of the Christ, 182 
Betty Leicester, 112 
Bildcrbuch, Pletsch's, 31 
Biography, 120 
Biography and History, 187 
Bird Homes, 78 
Bird Neighbors, 164 
Birds, Bees. Sharp Eyes and Other 

Papers, 163 
Birds' Christmas Carol. The. 103 



Birds' Nesting, 73 

Birds of the World for Young People, 

78 
Birds of Village and Field: A Bird 

Book for Beginners, 78 
Black Beauty, SO 
Blue Fairy Book, The, 94 
Blue Flower, The, 179 
Book of Cheerful Cats and Other Ani- 
mated Animals, A, 34 
Book of Children's Parties, The, 66 
Book of College Sports, 166 
Book of Fables and Folk Stories, 95 
Book of Gnomes, The, 32 
Book of King Arthur and His Noble 

Knights, The, 97 
Book of Plays for Little Actors, 62 
Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts, 

The, 102 
Book of the Christ Child, A, 30 
Book of the Ocean, 79 
Book of Useful Plants The, 76 
Book of Verses for Children, 120 
Book of Woodcraft, The. 71 
Books and Story-telling Circle, The, 92 
Boston School Kitchen Text-Book, The, 

168 
Box Furniture, 168 
Boy Craftsman, The, 161 
Boy Mechanic: Seven Hundred Things 

for Boys to Do, 91 
Boy Mineral Collector, The, 74 
Boy of the First Empire, A, 106 
Boy Pioneers, 105 

Boy Pioneers, Sons of Daniel Boone, 72 
Boy With the United States Foresters, 

The, 164 
Boy With the United States Survey, 

The, 72 
Boys' Book of Explorations, 84 
Boys' Book of Model Aeroplanes, 92 
Boys, Girls and Manners, 200 
Boys' Life of Abraham Lincoln, The, 

121 
Boys' Napoleon, The, 194 
Boys of Birch-Bark Island, 112 
Boys of '76, The, 121 
Boys' Own Guide to Fishing. Tackle 

Making and Breeding, The, 68 
Boys' Parkman, The, 189 
Boys' Round Table, The, 198 
Brave Deeds of American Sailors, 121 
Bright Ideas for Money-Making, 161 
Brotherhood of David, The, 71 
Brownies, Their Book, The. 36 
Butterflies and Bees, 78 
Business Circle, The, 159 
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Cadet Days, 112 

Caldecott's Picture Books, 31 

Call of the Twentieth Century, The, 199 

Camp Cookery, 88 

Camp Cooking: See Home Makers Cir- 
cle, 84 

Camp Fire Girls of America, 71 

Camping, 68 

Camping for Boys, 68 

Candle Lighters, The, 14 

Canoeing and Boat Building, 168 

**Captains Courageous," 116 

Careers of Danger and Daring, 188 

Castle Blair, 108 

Castle of Zion, The, 101 

Certificates, 55, 155 

Changing Year, A Book of Nature 
Verse, The, 164 

Characteristic Songs and Dances of All 
Nations, 129 

Charies O'Malley, 179 

Chemistry and Chemical Magic, 168 

Child Housekeeper, The, 42 

Child Life in Song and Speech, 130 

Child Lore Dramatic Reader, The, 38 

Child's Day, The, 60 

Child's Garden of Verses, 120 

Child's Treasure Trove of Pearls, The, 
99 

Children's Book, 98 

Children's Book of Art, The, 126 

Children's Book of Edinburgh, The, 84 

Children's Book of London, The, 84 

Children's Book of Stars, The, 79 

Children's City, Th^ 84 

Children's Qassics in Dramatic Form, 
63 

Children's Plutarch— Tales of the 
Greeks, The, 122 

Children's Plutarch,— Tales of the Ro- 
mans, The, 122 

Children's Singing Games Old and New, 
46 

Children's Stories from the Masters, 98 

Choosing a Vocation, 159 

Christmas Angel, The, 99 

Christmas Carol, 175 

Citizen Bird, 11 

Citizenship, 195 

Qean Peter and the Children of Grub- 
bylea, 36 

Cloister and the Hearth, The, 182 

Club Exchange, 58 

Coins and How to Know Them, 74 

Collecting, IZ 

Collectors, IZ 

Color Music for Children, 45 

Colors, 57 

Coming Generation, The, 197 

Confidences: Talks With a Young Girl 
Concerning Herself, 124 

Construction and Flying of Kites, The, 
91 



Contents, 51, 151 

Conundrums, Riddles, Puzzles and 

Games, 66 
Cook Book for a Little Girl, A, 42, 87 
Correspondence and Qub Exchange, 58 
Cost, SB 
Crafts Circle, (Also See Handicraft), 

The, 89 
Cranford, 176 

Cruikshank Fairy Book, 194 
Cyr Graded Art Readers, 43 

Daddy Darwin's Dovecot, 101 

Dandelion Cottage, 107 

David Copperfield, 178 

Decatur and Somers, 192 

Deerslayer, The, 106 

Degrees, The, 55 

Directions for Collecting and Preserving 

Insects, 74 
Doing and Helping, 39 
Don Quixote of the Mancha, 116 
Donald and Dorothy, 112 
Dove in the Eagle's Nest, The, 119 
Drake; The Sea King of Devon, 123 
Dramatics, 62 
Dramatization, 167 

Easy Games for Little Players, 38 

Educational Dramatics, 16/ 

Egoist, The, 183 

Eight Cousins, 117 

Electricity and Electrical Magic, 168 

Electricity for Young People, 165 

Eliot, Charles W., quoted, 17 

English Folk Songs for Schools, 129 

Environment, Right, 21 

Euthenics, 197 

Exchange, Club, 58 

Exercise and Health, 166 

Expression, Development of, 23 

Fairy Ring, The, 93 

Fairy Tales, 93 

Fairy Tales A Child Can Read and Act, 

63 
Fairy Tales from Hans Andersen, 94 
Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights, 94 
Fairy Tales of the Grimm Brothers, 

The, 94 
Fairyland of Science, The, H 
Famous Pictures of Children, 43 
Famous Pictures of Real Boys and 

Giris, 126 
Famous Scouts, 72 
Farm Boys and Girls, 199 
Father and Baby Plays, Zl 
Father Tuck's Painting Books, 41 
Feats on a Fiord : A Tale of Norway, 

103 
Fiction, 173 

Field and Forest Handy Book, The, 71 
Field Babies, 32 
Fifty Master Songs, 129 
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Fighting a Fire, 188 
Firelight Guild,— What It Is, The, 53 
First Book of Birds, The, 79 
First Year, The, 17 
Flamingo Feather, The, 103 
Floor Games, TH 
Florence Nightingale, 191 
Flying and Some of Its Masteries, 168 
Folk Dances and Games, ol 
Folk Songs and Other Songs for Chil- 
dren, 129 
For the Honor of the School, 174 
Four Plays for Children, 65 
Freckles, 134 
From Youth Into Manhood, 200 

Gabriel and the Hour Book, 105 
Games and Puzzles for the Musical, 128 
Games for the Pla^yground, Home, 

School and Gymnasmm, 60, 65 
Garden Book for Young People, The, 

n 

Gardening, 75 

Gift Books, 10 

Girls and Education, 199 

Girls' Student Days and After, A, 199 

Golden Numbers — ^A Book of Verse for 

Youth, 120 
Golden Poems, 201 
Golden Spears, The, 95 
Golden Staircase ; Poems and Verses for 

Children, The, 119 
Goldfish — Aquaria — Ferneries, 81 
Good Neighbor, The, 196 
Goops and How to Be Them, TilS 
Grandfather's Chair and Biographical 

Stories, 123 
Granny's Wonderful Chair, 95 
Guide to Music, A, 128 
Guide to Mythology, 98 
Guide to Pictures for Bennners, 185 
Guide to the Trees, A, fl 
Guide to the Wild Flowers, A. 79 
Gulliver's Travels, 104 

Habit, Right Beginnings in, 23 

Halcyon Song Book, 129 

Half Hour Lessons In Music, 45 

Half-Miler, The, 118 

Hand Work in Wood, 168 

Handicraft Circlei The, 167 

Handicraft, see Crafts, 89 

Handicraft Book, The. 90 

Handicraft for Girls, 91 

Handy Boy, The, 92 

Hans Brinker; or the Silver Skates, 111 

Hanchen in Blaubeerenwald, 34 

Hanschen Skifahrt Marchen, 33 

Happiest Workroom in the World, The, 

7 
Harper's Book of Little Pbys, 63 
Harper's Camping and Scouting. 68, 69 
Harper's Handbook for Young Natu- 
ralists. 74 



Harper's How to Understand Electrical 

Work, 165 
Harper's Machine^ Book for Boys, 169 
Healthful Art of Dancing, The, 166 
Hearing, 20 

Heart of Midlothian, The, 176 
Heart of the Ancient Wood, The, 164 
Heidi, 107 
Henry Esmond, 178 
Heroes and Great Hearts and Their 

Animal Friends, 83 
Heroes of Every Dav Life, 121 
Hiawatha Primer, The, 35 
Historic Girls, 193 
Historic Poems and Ballads, 120 
Historical Plays for Children, 63 
History of England, 192 
History of the United States, 188 
Hollow Tree and Deep Woods Book, 

The, 100 
Home Life in Colonial Days. 194 
Home-Made Kindergarten, The, 41 
Home Makers Circle, The, 84 
Home Occupations for Boys and Girls, 

40 
Home Occupations for Little Children. 

42 
Honorable Peter Stirling, The. 181 
Honors, 56 
House of the Heart and Other Plays for 

Children, The, 64 
House of the Seven Gables, The, 180 
House That Glue Made, The, Zl 
Housekeeping Notes. 169 
How It Is Made, 170 
How It Works, 170 
How to Dress a Doll, 87 
How to Enjoy Pictures, 126, 175 
How to Get and Keep a Job, 161 
How to Listen to Music, 86 
How to Play Baseball, 61 
How to Read, 10, 93 
How to Summarize, 93 
How to Take Notes, 93 
How Two Boys Made Their Own Elec- 
trical Apparatus. 169 
Hygiene for the Worker, 61 
Hypatia, 184 

Ideals for Girls, 198 

In the Nursery. 35 

In the Days of Queen Elizabeth, 190 

Imagination. Development of the, 22 

Indian Boyhood, 114 

Indian Child-life, 36 

Indoor Games and Socials for Boys, 65 

Indoor Games, Entertaining and Parties. 
65 

Inner Circles, The, 59 

Insect Life, 71 

Inspiration, 123, 198 

Introduction bv Uncle Nat, 152 

Island Story. A Child's History of Eng- 
land, An. 123, 189 

Ivanhoe. 175 
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Jackanapes, Daddy Darwin's Dovecot, 

The Story of a Short Life, 101 
Jack-of-all-Trades, 91 
Jean Valjean, 180 
Joan of Arc, 121 
John Halifax, Gentleman, 181 
Johnny Crow's Garden, 29 
Johnson, George £., quoted, 16 
Jolly Good Times, 103 

Jungle Book, The, 81 
ust So Stories, 99 

Kenilworth, 176 

Kidnapped, 113 

Kindergarten At Home, The, 41 

Kinderhaus, Our, 7 

King of the Golden River, 104 

Kinghts and Queens, The, 171 

Knights of King Arthur, The, 58, 171 

Krag and Johnny Bear, 81 

Lady Hollyhock, 41 

Lance of Kanana, The, 113 

Land We Live In, The, 196 

Last Days of Pompeii, 179 

Last of the Mohicans, 119 

Laurel Music Reader, Special Edition, 
129 

Lavengro, and the Romamr Rye, 184 

Lays of Ancient Rome, 120 

Leslie Brook's Children's Books, 30 

Lessons in Cooking Through Prepara- 
tion of Meals, 88 

Let's Pretend, TH 

Letters From a Self-made Merchant to 
His Son, 161 

Life, Letters and Journals of Louisa M. 
Alcott, 189 

Life of Alice Freeman Palmer, 191 

Life of Grant for Boys and Girls, A, 192 

Life of Jesus of Nazareth, The, 187 

Life of Robinson Crusoe, 104 

Life of the Bee, The, 163 

Life Questions of High School Boys, 200 

Lisbeth Longfrock, 100 

Little Ann, 34 

Little Artist, The, 42 

Little Child's Possibilities, The, 14 

Little Cook Book for a Little Girl, A, 
42, 87 

Little Dramas, 38 

Little Dramas for Primary Grades, 62 

Little Duke, The, 108 

Little Folks' Handy Book, 41 

Little Folks' Land, 39 

Little Gardens for Boys and Girls, 75 

Little Grey House, The, 109 

Little Lame Prince, The, 101 

Little Lord Fauntleroy, 104 

Little Minister, The, 181 

Little Plays, 64 

Little Plays for Little People, 62 



Little Women, 116 
Lobo, Rag and Vixen, 82 
Long Day, The, 197 
Loma Doone, 177 



Machinery see Crafts, 89 

Macy, John, quoted, 154 

Magic Forest, The, 100 

Ma^ic: Stage Illusions and Scientific 

Diversions, 66 
Making of an American, The, 188 
Man Without a Country, The, 111 
Manual Training Toys for a Boy's 

Workshop, 91 
Marigold Garden, 35 
Mar/s Garden and How It Grew, 75 
Master Lessons in Pianoforte Playing— 

Letters from a Musician to His 

Nephew, 129 
Masters of Music — Their Lives and 

Works, 186 
Master Skylark, 112 
Masterman Ready, 107 
Mechanics, sec Crafts. 89 
Mechanics and Some of Its Mysteries. 

168 
Membership in National Societies, 58. 

156 
Men of Iron, 115 

Mental Development Through Free Ex- 
perimentation, 22 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 97 
Merrylips, 108 

Metal Work and Etching. 168 
Methods of Attracting Birds, 78. 163 
Micah Qarks, and The White Company, 

176 
Missionary Object Lessons for Children 

— ^Japan, 123 
Modem Music Series, Book One. 129 
Modern Music Series: Primer, 46 
Money Awards, 57 
Mother Carey's Chickens, 111 
Mother Goose, 28 
Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes and 

Nursery Songs. 45 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, and 

Lovey Mary. 176 
Muffin Shop. The. 31 
Muscles. Exercise of the, 20 
Music, 43, 186 
Music Circle, The. 127 
Music Course, Book Two, Eleanor 

Smith's, 129 
Music Spelling Book.— Schirmer's, 45 
Musical Kindergarten Method. 45 
Musical Zoo, 45 

My Dogs in the Northland, 187 
My Picture Poetry Book, 119 
Myths and Legends, 95 
Myths and Legends of Flowers, Trees. 

Fruits and Plants. 96 
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Nancy Stair, 179 

Nature, 76 

Nature and Outdoor Life, 11 

Nature and the Camera, 179 

Nature Study and Life, 11 

Nature's Craftsmen, 163 

Nature's Garden, 164 

Neighborhood Qubs, 58 

New Dialogues and Plays for Little 

Children, 63 
New England Girlhood, A, 191 
New Senior at Andover, The, 175 
Nights With Uncle Remus, 107 
Norse Stories, 96 
Norton, Charles Eliot, quoted, 26 
Notre Dame, 183 
Nurnburg Stove, The, 102 

Occupations for Little Fingers, 42 

Odor, 20 

Odyssey, 97 

Official Handbook for Boys, 71 

Old, Old Story Book, An, 99 

Old-Fashioned Girl, 109 

One Hundred Folk Songs, 129 

Open Air Games and Personal Health, 

60 
Operas Every Child Should Know. 186 
Orchestral Instruments and What They 

Do, 196 
Oregon Trail, The. 190 
Our Gty— A City Reader, 124 
Our Devoted Friend, The Dog, 163 
Out-of -Doors Circle, The, 66 
Overall Boys, The, 40 

Passing of the Third Floor Back, The, 

177 
Peek-a-boos Among the Bunnies, The, 

30 
Peter and Wendy. 95 
Pcterkin Papers, The 105 
Pets and Other Animals, 80 
Photogrraphy for Young People, 170 
Physical Training for Boys, 62 
Picture Circle, The, 124 
Picture Stories From the Great Artists, 

43 
Picture Story-books, 26 
Pictures That Every Child Should 

Know, 126 
Pilgrim's Progress, The, 116 
Plant and Animal Children: How They 

Grow, 79 
Play, 2n 

Play Circle, The, 59 
Play Songs. 46 
Plays for Young People, 64 
Play Work for the Littk Ones, 38 
Plea for the Younger 'Generation. A, 200 
Pleasant Dav Diversions, 65 
Poems by Henry W. Longfellow, 201 
Poems by James R. Lowell, 202 



Poems by Sir Walter Scott, 202 

Poems by J. G. Whittier, 202 

Poems of Action, 202 

Poems of Robert Bums, 202 

Poetry, 135 

Polly Oliver's Problem, 114 

Posy Ring, The, 135 

Practical and Artistic Basketry, 90 

Practical Dog Keeping, 167 

Practical Track and Field Athletics, 61 

Primer of Work and Play, A, 39 

Prince and Pauper, The, 115 

Professions for Girls, 199 

Queens of Avalon, The, 58, 198 

Rab and His Friends, 118 

Ra^ Books, 28 

Railroad Book, The, 35 

Rainy Day Diversions, 66 

Rainy Day Scrap Book, The, 126 

Ramona, 178 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 110 

Record Sheet, 13, 47, 131 

Red Fox, 162 

Requirements of the Degrees. 55, 155 

Resources of the Club, The, 11 

Rhymes for Little Hands, 38 

Rhymes of Real Children, 32 

Richard Carvel, 180 

Rise of Silas Lapham, The, 184 

Riverside Graded Song-book, 128 

Rob Roy, 176 

Rocky Fork, 103 

Roggie and Reggie Stories, The, 35 

Rolf in the Woods, 72 

Romance of Animals Arts and Crafts, 

The, 165 
Romance of Modern Astronomy, The, 

165 
Romance of Modern Explorations. The, 

83 
Romola. 183 

Rose and the Ring. The, 104 
Royal Edinburgh, 195 
Runaway Donkey, A, 36 

St. Nicholas Song Book, 129 

Salads, Sandwiches and Chating Dish 

Dainties, 169 
Sandman — His Farm Stories, The, 40 
Saturday Mominss, 188 
Scarlet Letter, The, 179 
School Song Book, 129 
Science and Nature Circle, The, 162 
Scouting, 69 

Seats of the. Mighty. The, 183 
Second Year, The, 19 
Secret Garden, The 109 
Selected Fables From La Fontaine, 36 
Senses, Development of the, 19 
Shakespeare Story-book, 117 
Shakespeare the Boy, 190 
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Short Stories for Short People, 100 
Silver Thread and Other Folk Flays for 

Young People, The, 65 
Sketch Book, 117 
Small Songs for Small Singers, 46 
Sight, 19 

Sin^ng of the Future, The, 130 
Social Service, 196 
Some Strange Comers of Our Country, 

84 
Son of Light Horse Hariy, The, 192 
Song of the Cardinal, 164 
Song Primer, 46 
Songs and Music from Frederick 

Froebel's Mother Plays, 46 
Songs of a Little Child's Day, 46 
Songs of the Child World, 46 
Songs That Every Child Should Know, 

128 
Sonny Boy's Day at the Zoo, 41 
Spirit of America, The, 197 
Spirit of Youth and the City Streets, 

The, 196 
Spool Knitting, 188 
Standard Historv of Music, 129 
Stars and Their Story, The, 79 
Stars in Song and Legend, The, 95 
Starting in Life, 158 
Stick-and-pea Plays, 11 
Stories, 98 

Stories From Old French Romance, 106 
Stories From Shakespeare, 202 
Stories From Wagner, 98 
Stories of Brave Dogs, Re-told from 

St. Nicholas, 80 

Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans, 120 

Stories of Great Musicians, 128 
Stories of Great Artists, 43, 126 
Stories of the Saints, 121 
Story Garden for Little Children, A, 30 
Story of a Bad Boy, The, 110 
Story of a Cowboy. The, 123 
Story of A Short Life, The. 101 
Story of Great Inventions, The, 170 
Story of Little Black Sambo, 36 
Story of Livingstone, The, 121 
Story of My Life, Helen Keller, The, 
189 

Story of Roland, The 97 
Story of Siegfried, 96 
Story of the Crusades, The, 194 
Story of Washington, The, 193 
Stover at Yale, 173 
Strength of Ten, The, 200 
Sue Orcutt, 118 

Suggestions for Handwork in School 
and Home, 43 

Sunbonnet Babies Book, The, 35 
Sundering jFlood, The, 104 
Swiss Family Robinson, The, 104 
Switch Engine Club. The, 14 



Tailor of Gloucester, The, 31 

Tale of Benjamin Bunny, The, 29 

Tale of Peter Rabbit, The, 29 

Tale of Two Cities, The, 178 

Tales of Laughter, 98 

Tales of the Enchanted Islands of the 

Atlantic, 96 
Tales of Wonder, 98 
Tell Me a True Story, 100 
Things a Bov Should Know About 

Electricity, 169 
Thirty- four Unison Songs; Fifty-five 

Rounds, 129 
Three Gifts of Life, The, 200 
Three Guardsmen, The, 177 
Three to Six Years, 23 
To Have and To Hold, 184 
Toby Tyler; or. Ten Weeks With a 

Circus, 102 
Tom Paulding, 114 
Torch Bearers, The,— Who They Arc, 

154 
Touch, 20 

Track Athletics, 167 
Training of Wild Animals, 83 
Travel and Adventure, 83 
Treasure Island, 113 
True Story of Benjamin Franklin, The, 

122 
Truths: Talks With a Boy Concerning 

Himself, 124 
Two College Girls, 174 
Two Little Confederates, 105 
Two Years Before the Mast, 177 

Uncle Nat, 7 

Uncle Nat's Child-friends, 11 

Uncle Nat's Gift Books, 10 

Uncle Nat's Helpers, 9 

Uncles Nat's Letters, 9 

Uncle Nat's Talks, 10 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, 184 

Undine. 117 

Untearable Linen Books. 28 

Up From Slavery, 195 

Using the Seals, 12 

Vacation Camping for Girls, 68 
Virginian, The, 182 
Vocation Circle, The, 157 
Vocation for Girls, 159 
Vocations for Trained Women, 159 
Voice and Spiritual Education. The, 130 
Voice Culture for Children, 130 
Voice of a Boy, The, 130 
Voice Training for Schools, 130 

Weatherb/s Inning, 118 

Westwardf Ho ! 175 

What a Girl Can Make and Do, 91 

What a Young Man Can Do, 159 

What and How, 41 

What Circles to Join, 54 
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What Can Literature Do For Me, 201 
What Is Good Music? 186 
What Katy Did, 117 
What Little Children Are Like, 16 
What Next, 70, 155 
What Philately Teaches, 74 
What-Shall-I-Do-Girl, The, 158 
What Shall We Do Now? 66 
What the Other Children Do, 124 
What To Do First, 54, 155 
When I Was a Boy in Japan, 84 
When Mother Lets Us Act, 62 
When Mother Lets Us Cook, 88 
When Mother Lets Us Cut Out Pictures, 

42 
When Mother Lets Us Garden, 75 
When Mother Lets Us Help, 40 
When Mother Lets Us Keep Pets, 80 
When Mother Lets Us Sew, 87 
When the King Came, 101 
Where It Meets, 11 
Which Circles To Join, 54 
Which College for the Boy? 159 
Why Go to College, 198 
Why My Photographs Arc Bad, 90 



Widow O' Callaghan's Boys, The, 105 
Wild Life Under the Equator, 82 
Wiley, Harvey, W., quoted, 85 
William Henry Letters, The. 103 
Windcheh von Sibylle V. Olfers, 33 
Wizard of Oz, The, 34 
Wonder Book for Boys and Girls, 96 
Wonder Book of Horses, 83 
Wonder Clock. The, 94 
Wonderful Inner Circles, The, 11 
Wonderland of Stamps. The, 74 
Woodworking for Beginners, 91 
Word to Parents, A, 3 
Word to Young People, A, 153 
Work and Play for Little Girls, 40 
Working One's Way Through College, 
198 

Young Ice Whalers, The, 113 
Young Man Entering Business, The, 161 
Young People's History of Music. 186 
Young People's Societies, 58 
Young People's Story of Art, 185 
Young Section Hand, The. 158 
Youth of Washington, The, 193 
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